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A CLEAR, SMOOTH SKIN, and beautiful complexion follow the use of HELMBOLD’S 
CONCENTRATED EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 
[t removes black spots, moth-patches, and all eruptions of the skin. 


IN THE SPRING AND SUMMER months, the system naturally undergoes a change, 
and HELMBOLD’S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA is an 
assistant of the greatest value. 


‘YOUNG LADIES, BEWARE of the injurious effects of Face Powders and Washes. All 
such remedies close up the pores of.the skin, and in a short time destroy the complexion. If you 
would have a fresh, healthy, and youthful appearance, uue HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT SARSA- 
PARILLA. 


NOT A FEW OF THE WORST disorders that afflict mankind arise from corruption of 
the blood. HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA is a remedy of the utmost value. 


HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA cleanses and renovates the blood, instils the 
vigor of health into the system, and purges out the humors that make disease. 


THOSE WHO DESIRE RRILLIANCY OF COMPLEXION must purify and enrich the 
blood, which HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA invariably 
does. Ask for Helmbold’s. Take no other. 


HELMBOLD’S 
HIGHLY CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT 


SARSAPARILLA 


Eradicates Eruptive and Ulcerative Diseases 
OF THE 


THROAT, NOSE, EYELIDS, SCALP, AND SKIN. 


Which so disfigure the appearance, PURGING the evil effects of mercury and removing all 
taints, the remnants of DISEASES, hereditary or otherwise, and is taken by ADULTS anil 
CHILDREN with perfect SAFETY. 

TWO TABLESPOONFULS of the Extract of Sarsaparilla, added to a pint of water, are equal 
to the Lisbon Diet Drink, and one bottle is equal to a gallon of the Syrup of Sarsaparilla, or the 
decoctions as usually made. ‘ 


HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT BUCHU 
Ie the Great Diuretic. 


HELMBOLD'S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA 
Ie the Great Blood Furifier. 


Both are prepared according to rules of Pharmacy and Chemistry, and-are the most active that 
can be made. 


THE PROPRIETOR TRUSTS THAT HIS REMEDIES, because advertised, may not 
be classed as Patent Medicines, most of which are prepared by self-styled Doctors, who, in many 
instances, are too ignorant to read a physician’s simplest prescription, much less competent to pre- 
pare Pharmaceutical Preparaiions. 

MY PREPARATIONS 
are prepared in vacuo from the vegetable substances named, and are the most active that can be 
made. 

The finest test of their superiority will be a comparison with the properties as set forth in the 
United States Dispensatory. 






































MY LABORATORY FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF FLUID EXTRACTS 


has been visited by thousands of physicians and druggists from all parts of the United States, and 
the mode of preparation received their unanimous commendation. 

HELMBOLD’s HIGHLY CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACTS are pleasant m taste and odor, 
and immediate in their action. 


H. T. HELMBOLD, 


Druggist, of 18 years experience, and manufacturer of HELMBOLD’S GENUINE PREPARATIONS. 


Principal Depots: HELMBOLD’s DRUG AND CHEMICAL WAREHOUSE, No. 594 Broadway, 
New York, next Metropolitan Hotel; and HELMBOLD’s MEDICAL DEPOT, No. 104 South Tenth 
Street, Philadelphia. 

NONE ARE GENUINE unless done up in steel engraved wrapper, and signed H. T. HELMBOLD, 


Sola by Druegeists Hverywuanere. 
i> Price $1 25 per Bottle, or Six Bottles for $6 50. 
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FASHIONABLE COSTUMES. 


(See Description, Fashion Department.) 


Fig. 1.—Border in Button-hole and Herring-bo 
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Fig. 2.—Rouleau and Velvet Trimming. 
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Fig. 4.—Border in Braid and Px 
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Fig. 3.—Border in Braid and Beads. 
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Fig. 1—White Chip Hat. i , “4 
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Fig. 2.—Black Lace Bonnet. 





Fig. 4.—Paletot. Fig. 5.—Paletot. 
_ [For a Description of the Engravings on this Sheet see Page 187.| 











Fig. 7.—Paletét. 


Fig. 3.—Evening Coiffure. 


Figs. 9, 10, 11.—Co 
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Fig. 6.—Paletot. 














Fig. 7.—Paletét. 





Fig. 8.—Bertha, with Basque. 














zs. 9, 10, 11.—Collars. Figs. 12, 13.—Victor Collar and Sleeve. 
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Fig. 14.—Night-dress. 





Fig. 15.—Orerskirt. 
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Fig. 18.—Muslin Wais 
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Fig. 16.—Low Under-. 
Fig. 19.—Lady’s Chemise. 
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Figs. 12, 13.—Victor Collar and Sleeve. 
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BABY ELLA. 


OOMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, FOR GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK. 


BY MRS. F. H. HUNSICKER. 
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BABY ELLA. 
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Tears are gent - ly 


Tears are gent - ly 


2 Fold the arms so gently, 
O’er the sleeper’s breast, 
Calmly she’s reposing, 
Surely thie is rest. 
Knew she much of sorrow, 
Oft felt racking pain, 
Now no earthly anguish 
Visits her again. 
Chorus—Flowers are blooming, etc. 





the ear- ly 


3 Now we leave thee, Ella, 
In thy lowly bed, 
Here will often linger, 
By thy spirit led. 
One who knows our sorrow, 
Took thee far away,— 
’T was this sed world’s trouble— 
He will be our stay. 
Chorus—Flowers are blooming, eto. 








CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 


' (See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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PHEMIE ROWLAND. 


BY MARION HARLAND. 
CHAPTER X, 

Mrs. HART was the belle of that year and 
the next in town and at watering-places. The 
eclat of her beauty and conversational talents 
was heightened by the flattering reputation she 
had gained by her book, especially when the 
gay world discovered that she was ‘not a bit 
of a blue’’—quite as accessible asa woman who 
could not spell ten consecutive words correctly, 
and with no more nonsense about her than cha- 
racterized the sweet creatures who did not know 
the difference between writing a book and pub- 
lishing one, and who lisped behind her back 
‘*how queer it was that the first people should 
have taken her up so! Wasn’t she a printer, 
or an author, or something else low ?”’ 

Mr. Hart had hired a handsome house the 
spring of his return, furnished it, and thrown 
open his doors to his former friends and such 
new ones as were attracted by his hospitality, 
his wife’s renown as a hostess and a charming 
woman, and the delightful reunions for which 
his abode had become celebrated. Lest I should 
seem remiss in crediting with a just share of 
exclusiveness the circle that had embraced him 
as @ member in his bacheler days, I remark 
that the“ gates on golden hinges turning’’ gave 
reluctant entrance for a time to the handsome 
and gifted, but ‘‘so obscure’’ person he had en- 
dowed with his name and fortune. There were 
horrible whispers in circulation about her for- 
mer station and calling, and patrician noses 
sniffed the taint of her vulgar antecedents with 
keenness worthy of the owners of pedigrees a 
generation and a half old. She lived through it 
and lived it down, partly by her innate lady- 
hood, principally by means of her husband’s 
reputed wealth, his assured social standing, and 
the facilities afforded for flirtations, dancing, 
music, and elegant suppers by his resolve to 





place himself and his wife in the foremost rank 
of the fashionable world. He moved forward 
to the accomplishment of this end without con- 
sultation with his co-worker. If she had her 
ambition, he had his. He believed the more 
readily that she courted popularity as an end, 
not as @ means, because he was aware how far 
the desire to acquit himself gallantly in the sight 
of his fellows, to be noticed and praised and 
imitated, entered into his philanthropic and 
social schemes. Self-conceit with him often 
took a more pleasing guise than the commoner 
manifestions of puppy-like vanity and straining 
after theatrical effect. 

He cultivated a gracious and graceful bon- 
homme to all classes, and disdained the respon- 
sive tribute of applause and good-will from 
none. Mallory was generally known to be the 
shrewder and more sordid man of the two, but 
Hart’s réle in the business was prominent and 
important. He had the gift of ingratiating 
himself with otherwise unmanageable parties ; 
of conciliating the irate, and, as his partner 
expressed it, ‘‘doing the universally popular.”’ 
In this line his fine personal appearance, his 
easy, pleasant laugh, and his love of playing 
the munificent patron worked up to advantage, 
and brought him in large returns of the coin he 
liked best—flattering notice wherever he went; 
made of him a man of mark in his orbit. 

We have seen how his love for Phemie Row- 
land broke in upon his bright, smooth life like 
the burst of a mountain torrent; tearing up the 
foundations of conventional prejudice ; carry- 
ing before it reason, expediency—everything 
that should have dissuaded him from the mad 
course toward which he found himself impelled. 
He loved popular approval, hut he loved his 
own ease and happiness better—better than he 
did the woman he professed to adore. She in- 
toxicated his senses ; tcok his imagination cap- 
tive; and when senses and fancy were sobered 
by possession, he began slowly—at first, un- 
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willingly—to acknowledge te himself that he 
had not acted wisely—for Robert Hart—in 
marrying out of his sphere. So long as she 
rendered him the unquestioning’devotion of a 
grateful underling—fed his self-love with her 
deferential admiration, he was ready, in turn, 
to account her faultless. But when a few un- 
guarded phrases indicative of extreme selfish- 
ness and pnerile pettishness had fallen from 
him, and the upward regards of her beautiful 
eyes changed to calm ‘self-restraint ; when she 
learned to be cautious of exciting his ill-humor, 
and, in her sincerity, was less demonstrative of 
xpressions of unbounded confidence in his 
judgment ; less enthusiastic in her avowals of 
affection ; the work of mutual disenchantment 
progressed with lamentable rapidity. She had 
overrated him—his character and his mental 
powers. His was not the heart or the compre- 
hension to appreciate rightly that which was 
most noble in her. 

From the unfortunate evening, the main 
event of which was chronicled in our last chap- 
ter, the subject of her literary labors was not 
mentioned between them. This reserve did 
not imply absolute estrangement. Love, the 
Healer, has a faculty, all and beautifully his 
own, of salving over heart-wounds, however 
deep and gaping, so long as inconstancy had 
no partin producing them. There may be in 
the breast, both of husband and wife, many 
closed chambers, sealed with the signet ‘‘ Never- 
more,’’ and Love still reign, undisputed, al- 
though not glad sovereign of the whole. It 
was a curious, and soon a recognized fact 
among those who met the Harts habitually, 
that homage paid to Phemie’s beauty, man- 
ners, and dress was acceptable to her lord, as 
praise of her intellectual gifts was distasteful. 
He would survey her with a delighted smile 
that won for him the reputation of uxorious 
fondness, as she sailed down the dance, or 
moved slowly through a crowd of pleasure- 
seekers, scattering smiles and light words as 
she went, and leaving after her a wake of ad- 
miring glances and whispered compliments to 
her imperial loveliness. He never doubted, at 
such moments, that he loved her, never ques- 
tioned the propriety of the step that had made 
him the owner of this glorious accessory to his 
importance and reputation as a man of fash- 
ion and taste. She was his wife, and none 
could name her without remembering whose 
property she was ; at whose pleasure she spar- 
kled, or was withdrawn from the visible firma- 
ment of belles. 

His control over her in these respects was 
absolute. With her, when he said “Shine !’’ 
it was literally as the heathen centurion—whose 
faith stands the rebuking monument to doubt- 
ing believers—described the stern discipline to 
which he had been bred—‘ Do this, and it was 
done.’’ Done; but, if without hesitation, also 
without joyousness. She never cavilled at his 





will, but she never applauded his mandates. A 
cunning woman would have added to the power 
her charms gave her over him, the more subtle 
influence of flattery of his caprices, indulgence 
of his humors. Phemie was too honest for ca- 
jolery. She could obey an unreasonable behest, 
but she would not aver that it was the acme of 
wisdom, or even act as if obedience were a 
delight. She walked through the routine of 
gayety and hospitality appointed by him with 
painstaking fidelity—the tranquil mien and 
immovable perseverance that had distinguished 
her- discharge of the duties incumbent upon her 
as Mr. Arnold’s bookkeeper. If she felt the 
separation from her friend, Miss Darcy, and 
the gradual widening of the distance dividing 
her sister’s lives of homely domesticity from 
hers, she never breathed it. To whom should 
she vent her regret? She rarely saw Miss 
Darcy. She could not be a welcome guest in 
Robert’s house, and she never came to it. Al- 
bert, whom Phemie often had with her, was 
Robert’s beneficiary, and blissfully ignorant of 
the sunken rocks beneath a sea that smiled so 
fair, while Emily and Olive plainly and not 
amiably resented her superior wealth and de- 
gree, and condemned unsparingly what they 
termed her “‘ foreign follies.” 

If the celebrity attendant upon Mr. Mallory’s 
proclamation of her authorship were dust and 
ashes between her husband’s teeth, it was to 
her a cup of wormwood, continually presented 
to her lips less by the untimely, or well-turned 
praises of strangers and officious acquaintances, 
than by the averted look, the cold word, or 
colder silence which were some of Robert’s 
methods of expressing his disrelish of the topic. 
She had schooled herself to repress the exhibi- 
ticn of her loathing of what was meant to please 
and to reward; had studied the set phrase of 
dignified acceptance ; of modest disclaim; the 
gentle smile that thanks the appreciative critic ; 
the dexterous play of words that repays compli- 
ment with compliment, and changes the grate- 
ful giver into the gratified recipient. There 
were few who excelled her in these arts. Her 
husband looking on grimly at the hollow show, 
pricked his wounded vanity into sullen fury at 
the spectacle. He disdained to interfere. He 
had given his views in full on this head, at the 
outset of her “independent” career. By every 
smile and word that met the fulsome flatteries 
of what should be her sorrow, not her glory, 
she laid another stone of the wall rising be- 
tween them. If, with her eyes open to this 
consequence of her insane aspirations, she was 
so unwomanly as to aspire to heights he could 
not climb, the work was hers, and the aliena- 
tion not of his choosing. 

Toward the close of the third year of their 
wedded life, she noted a new phase of conduct 
in him—one, not attributable, so far as she 
knew, to any fresh indiscretion or misdemeanor 
of hers. His moody fits were chronico—when 
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they were not in company—impenetrable, and 
incurable by any means of which she had know- 
ledge. Yet that she was, in some way, mixed 
up in his causes of discontent she was led to 
believe by his increasing surliness; by the 
gloomy stare she often found bent upon her, 
during his long seasons of sulky reverie, and 
the circumstance that his brow cleared at the 
entrance of a chance visitor, while in general 
society he was lively to hilariousness. She 
asked no explanation of this singular behavior, 
or of the long absences, extending deep into 
each night of the week, except upon such even- 
ings as they passed together abroad, or received 
their friends at home. Before she had been 
six months his wife, she was taught that hus- 
bands were irresponsible beings, with respect 
to their movements when out of sight of the 
partners of their bosoms. During the many 
evenings she had spent alone, in their foreign 
tour, she had employed herself in writing ; for- 
gotten loneliness, and shut her eyes to Robert’s 
neglect of her, in a strange land, by peopling 
her solitude with the creatures of her fancy, 
and making them, in the true artistic spirit, 
likewise the children of her love. She had not 
this solace now. She had kept her word to her 
husband, although he had rejected the sacrifice 
with scorn. Publishers lured with golden 
offers, and editors prayed in vain for volume, 
serial, and essay. She wrote nothing save 


notes of ceremony, and orders to tradespeople. 


Her music served to while away a couple of 
hours a day, and she read for a couple more. 
Then, as she detested fancy-work, and domes- 
tic duties, with their small family and corps of 
able servants, would have been a work of su- 
pererogation, time not only hung heavily upon 
her hands, but seemed, to her loathing imagi- 
nation, to corrupt into an abomination. In all 
the prosaic hardships of her early womanhood, 
she had known none comparable to this life of 
elegant and fashionable leisure. Balls, con- 
certs, operas were stale, vapid, hateful. The 
senseless chitchat of her associates interested 
her as the cawing of a flock of magpies would 
have done, and she wearied to soul-nausea of 
their petty jealousies, their scandals, and their 
shams, The Arab. mare—albeit her stable 
roof has been the open heavens, and her bed 
the desert sands; though in her wild life she 
has known hunger, thirst, heat, and cold, will 
yet chafe, then droop, then die of a broken 
heart and homesickness, if her proud neck be 
bowed beneath the weight of gilded caparisons, 
and arched by the iron curb, while she is tu- 
tored to fantastic curvettings to the accompani- 
ment of slow music upon the sawdust floor and 
in the stifling atmosphere of the hippodrome. 
It was not in Phemie to work, to love, or to 
suffer like women of a lower range of intellect 
amd duller sensibilities. Nor was it in her 
when the energies of her active mind were de- 





nied their rightful exercise; when doubt and 
disappointment racked love to faintness and 
the lagging days were so many degrees of an- 
guish, to make her moan in mortal ears, much 
less make known her bitterness and desolation 
of spirit through such channels as Robert had 
described as surcharged with the private woes 
and spites of woman authors. Had she written 
for the press at this era of her life, the world at 
large would have learned as little of her indi- 
vidual griefs as did he, and the veriest stranger 
who bowed to her in passing could hardly have 
recked less than Robert Hart of what went on 
behind the handsome mask he knew as his 
wife’s face. 

It was very handsome, on his birthnight, the 
twenty-fourth of February, when she was 
dressed to preside at the head of the table at 
which he proposed to entertain a party of gen- 
tlemen in honor of the anniversary. He had 
bidden her procure a new dress for the occasion, 
and named the material. Her robe was black 
velvet, with a sweeping train; a narrow edg- 
ing of lace softening the contrast of the sable 
robe against her neck and arms, a ruby brooch 
and a broad band of chased gold, with a ruby 
clasp, being her only ornaments. When her 
toilet was completed, she dismissed her maid, 
and stood before the tall glass in her dressing- 
room, gazing at the regal figure therein re- 
flected. Her eye gleamed, and her lip curled 
presently, but in superb disdain—not vanity— 
at what she saw. 

‘* There are times,’’ she said, low and hiss- 
ingly, ‘‘ when I could rend all comeliness from 
my face with my own hands, crave disfigure- 
ment and deformity as Heaven’s best boon to 
one who is valued for naught else; who has 
failed to awaken anything but the lowest type 
of love—sensuous admiration of that which 
delights the eye. And for this—this—I have 
given all—all! Heaven help me! Given all— 
and lost it!’’ 

She turned from the mirror with a shudder 
of disgust, and went down stairs. The parlors 
were in perfect order, and the tasteful luxury 
of their appointments was perceptible in the 
dim, half-illumination of the hour preceding 
the arrival of the guests. The mistress’ old 
habits of punctuality clung to her still. If they 
were going out to dinner, she usually dressed 
before Mr. Hart returned home at evening, 
and the visitor who, ignorant of her engage- 
ments, should drop in on a ball-night, was 
pretty sure to find her in full costume, sitting 
at her piano, or with a book, or, as to-night, 
pacing slowly up and down the long rooms at 
a time when othér ladies were beginning the 
important business of robing for the festive 
scene. She walked now until the fever in 
glance and veins began to subside, then sat 
down in an aleoved window at the extremity 
of the back parlor, and looked out into the 
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stormy moonlight flashing from the icy boughs 
of the two dwarfish elms guarding the fountain 
in the paved court. 

The window-seat was full of exotics in pots, 
and among them the florist, commissioned by 
Mr. Hart to decorate the rooms, had placed a 
moss basket set thickly with heliotropes and 
white rose-buds.. Mechanically Phemie took 
up one of the purple sprays. It all came back 
to her with the inhalation of the vanilla odor— 
the homely little study, the vine-curtained win- 
dow, the one plant upon the sill with its spikes 
of royal bloom—and he—her king, her dream- 
lover—his head thrown slightly back against 
the white cover of the old chair, his hand toy- 
ing with his luxuriant beard, the very picture 
of a debonair knight, but his deep gray eyes 
looking anything but debonairly upon her. 
She had handled and smelled heliotrope a hun- 
dred times since that love-summer. What 
lent this tiny cluster the power to reproduce 
the tender grace of that dead season? He had 
loved her then! There was chivalric disre- 
gard of the world’s frown in his passionate 
prayer that she would share his home and 
life; large-hearted liberality in his offer to 
maintain her brother ; constancy, the guerdon 
of which should have been happiness, in his 
renewal of his suit after she had rejected it. 
And in the troubled course of their wedded life 
he had denied her nothing. At least—as hé 
was too fond of saying—nothing that money 
could purchase. He was lavish with his means 
—she used to fear extravagant, but her intima- 
tion to that effect had met with a repulse she 
was not likely to forget, coupled as it was with 
an allusion to her ‘‘ severely practical views of 
money-making and money spending.’”’ He had 
never rid hiniself of the idea that she was dis- 
posed to be penurious; that her experience in 
earning her living had made her grasping and 
narrow-minded upon certain points. For him- 
self, he would declare, he valued wealth only 
for the good it would do, the happiness one 
could procure by its use. 

“These are matters of which you know no- 
thing, my dear,’’ was the phrase that answered 
her scruples as to the propriety of this or that 
outlay. “If you please, I shall do as I deem 
best in the circumstances.”’ 

A truly generous man would hardly have 
reminded her in so many ways that he had 
found her poor and made her rich, but Phemie 
hastened away now from a thought that had 
often brought the spark to her eye and flush 
to her temples. She dismissed, also, a suspi- 
cion yet more galling—an impression that was, 
at times, a conviction—that this liberality to- 
ward her was but another form of selfish en- 
joyment in making the most of what reflected 
credit upon himself. She pondered, instead, 
upon the loving words and acts of their brief 
courtship and honeymoon ; upon the gushes of 
tenderness that had intermitted his injustice, 





his coldness, his anger, even during the mis- 
erably unsatisfactory period of their residence 
in their present home. 

In rehearsing these, the figure in the old 
ehair regained his manliness; the gray eyes 
were once more wells of feeling and thought; 
the voice had the musical ring that distin- 
guished it for her from all other tones that ever 
sounded through the shabby little house, and 
she sat again at his feet—an humble worship- 
per. What had been her part in bringing 
about their estrangement? She had been dis- 
trusted, misunderstood—yes! taunted with what 
she would else have esteemed an honor; been 
schooled and repressed until her goaded spirit 
had almost broken out into madness—and her 
reply had ever been temperate and guarded. 
Should it not have been loving as well? Did 
not other wives bow their pride to sue for a 
rekindling of waning affection? bear reproach, 
harshness, infidelity—in the might of a devotion 
that death alone could weaken? Was it only 
passive duty that she had promised at the altar ? 

““My Father! forgive me this, my sin!” 

The words were a groan, and the proud fore- 
head bent low, as this broke the stillness of the 
vacant rooms. Ere the echo died away, the 
front parlor-door opened and a head was thrust 
in. Unkempt, wild-eyed, haggard as it was, 
she knew her husband, and hurried forward to 
greet him, calling his name lest he might over- 
look her in her obscure nook. 

**Robert! I am here! Are you looking for 
me?’ 

“Why the deuce should I be looking for 
you?” he returned, roughly, without awaiting 
her approach. 

He was half-way up the stairs by the time 
she reached the hall. She followed him, afraid 
to take counsel with Pride or Reason as to the 
expediency of so doing. 

‘“Well! what is it?’’ he queried, as she en- 
tered his dressing-room. He had torn off his 
cravat and collar, and was strapping his razor 
furiously. 

“‘Nothing. .I only came in to see how you 
were to-night, and to ask if I could help you in 
any way.” 

“Which means that I am late, by way of 
variety! As to my health, why should it not 
be good as usual? What has come over you? 
Who has been talking to you that you should 
interest yourself upon so unimportant a sub- 

ect ?”’ 

' Phemie held the spray of heliotrope very 
tightly. “I have fancied that you were not 
looking very well, lately. I am afraid you 
work too hard, Robert. This is a wearisome 
life we are leading. And we see very little of 
one another.”’ 

He made no reply for several moments, but 
seraped away busily at his upper lip, the only 
portion of his face ever visited by the razor. 
As he wiped it, and drove it back into the case, 
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_ he turned to look at her. ‘* Whose fault is 


that? I learned, ages ago, that the less you 
had of my company, the better pleased you 
were. I thought I was gratifying you by stay- 
ing away, and leaving you to more congenial 
pursuits and companions.”’ 

*“‘T am sorry I ever gave you cause to im- 
agine that,’’ Phemie replied, going up to him 
and laying her hands on his shoulders, while 
she gazed into his pale and gloomy counte- 
nance. ‘*We have both made some sad mis- 
takes in times past, love. Let us put away 
the memory of these, and begin—dating from 
this, your birthday—a new and happier life !’’ 

“That is easier said than done!” He put 
her hands aside, and went on with his toilet, 
his brow darkening with each word. “It is 
too late to mend matters now, Phemie. And 
I don’t want to talk of mistakes that cannot 
be rectified. Those fellows will be coming in 
directly, and I need to keep my senses about 
me, to-night. If you really wish to help me, 
pour me out a glass of brandy and water. You 
will find the decanter in the closet over there.”’ 

She dreaded to give it to him. His eyes 
were already blood-shot; his hands unsteady, 
and his breath told the tale of previous pota- 
tions. But she concocted the draught and put 
the glass into his hand. He tasted it, and 
instantly threw the liquor into the grate, where 
it proved the strength of the preparation by 
blazing up into a column of blue and white 
flame. 

**Stops !’’ he interjected, filling the goblet two- 
thirds full with the raw spirits, and swallowing 
it. ‘What has set you upon the stool of repent- 
ance ?”’ he interrogated, then, laughing bitterly. 
“Do you think I am going to die, that you 
have grown remorseful, or do you want to ask 
a favor of me?” 

‘*T hope you may live for many years to prove 
the sincerity of my repentance.”” Phemie 
smiled, but the fingers holding the flower were 
cold and tremulous. ‘But I have a favor to 
ask at your hands. If, in days gone by, I have 
seemed aught but affectionate and dutiful ; if, 
when I might have lessened your cares, I have 
increased them instead, or failed to discern 
your need of help and cheer; if I have appeared 
forgetful of the generous love that overlooked 
disparity of rank, poverty, wilfulness, unwor- 
thy pride—all the blemishes that have marred 
my character as girl and wife ; if for the signal 
benefits you rendered me and mine, I have 
seemed—indeed it was only in seeming, dear— 
to come short of the gratitude due you, I beg 
your forgiveness; entreat you to believe me 
when I say that from the hour that saw me 
your wife,» your happiness and your wishes 
have been my first thought. I may have erred 
in the manner of my attempt to advance these, 
but I have striven faithfully and prayerfully 
to act as you would have me do; to make my- 
self what you would have me be.” 

VOL. LXxvil.—9 





*“‘T have imposed no strictures, enacted no 
laws for your control,” rejoined her husband, 
asshe paused. ‘I would have made you happy 
in my way. You preferred to be miserable in 
yours. When I discovered this, I ceased to 
oppose you. To the world we have long been 
two in sentiment, in feeling, andin‘aim. The 
time when concession on your side—a softening 
of your self-will and pride of opinion would 
have united us, has passed. You should never 
have married aman you could afterwards bring 
yourself to despise. My error was in fancying 
that Love would temper your asperities and 
curb your ambition. We had better dismiss 
the subject of these unfortunate and irrecon- 
cilable differences. The marriage yoke has 
galled you fearfully. I meant that it should 
be light and pleasant as it is to other wives. It 
shall not be my fault if it oppresses you in 
future. As to your vaunted obedience and 
fidelity, your conscience must decide whether 
these have been exemplified in your conduct. 
While you have avoided—with an offensive 
punctiliousness more displeasing than rebellicn 
—open resistance to my few expressed wishes, 
you have wrought against me with all the sul- 
len strength of your will. You have not coarsely 
sullied your reputation nor mine, but the world 
has, doubtless, had its say about a woman who 
wearies of the society of her husband, and seeks 
her chief enjoyment in association with literary 
men of dubious morality. These Platonic loves 
are apt to be misconstrued.” 

She stopped him there, peremptorily ‘‘ Ro- 
bert! take that back! You do not know what 
you are saying!’’ 

“T retract nothing !. I could say mueh more !’’ 
His red eyes met her with a hardihood that 
looked like brutality, when one considered her 
appeal and the provocation that led to it. 

She turned away. ‘‘I needed only that! I 
have made my last effort to right myself and 
to save you! Henceforward, you shall not be 
troubled by opposition from me to: your moods 
and your pleasures!’’ She laid a significant 
emphasis on the last word, and left the room 
as it was uttered. 

* He was not quite dressed when a servant 
brought him a letter. ‘‘ From Mrs. Hart, sir!’’ 

It was a blank envelope, containing a note 
superscribed by his hand with the name of a 
popular ballet dancer. Beneath the address, 
Phemie had written three lines! ‘This was 
sent to me a year ago, in revenge, the person 
to whom it was written stated, for your deser- 
tion of her for a prettier comrade. You should 
never have seen it again but for your crowning 
insult. I, too, have something to forgive—and 
I forgive it.” 

(To be continued.) 
~~ 





Fancy and humor, early and constantly in- 
dulged, may expect an old age overrun with 
follies.—W ATTs. 
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HOME. 
BY REV. F. 8. CASSADY. 


OnE small spot 

Where my tired mind may rest, and call it home. 

There is a magic in that little word ! 

It is a mystic circle that surrounds 

Comforts and virtues never known beyond 

The hallowed limit. SouTHEY. 

Home! What a world of interest and hap- 
piness is crowded into that talismanic word! 
How the bosom swells with deepest feeling 
and profoundest emotion at its very mention! 
What hallowed memories and soul-inspiring 
associations cluster around that sacred shrine 
—our childhood’s happy home. Never do our 
minds tire in busy thought over the scenes and 
remembrances of this sanctuary of our heart’s 
purest and holiest affections. Its cheerful 
spirits, sunny faces, and revered forms—what- 
ever changes time may have wrought since our 
severance from the old homestead—are all 
vividly before us, and we again seem to be liv- 
ing over our halcyon days of the eventful past. 

We can never, no never forget that happy 
family group, made up of father, mother, bro- 
thers, and sisters, of which in other years we 
formed a member. Although long years have 
circled away since that peaceful, domestic cir- 
cle were wont to gather rdund that familiar 
hearthstone, yet the whole scene, in all its in- 
terest and naturalness, is indelibly imprinted 
on our minds and hearts. ’Tis mournfully true 
that some of the members of that household, 
perchance that devoted father or pious mother, 
or brothers or sisters, have gone down to the 
land of shadows and of death, but still there is a 
sanctity and sacredness lingering around that 
precious spot of earth that will ever endear it 
to our hearts. And why should it not be so? 
It was there we were born; there we spert the 
days of our childhood ; and there, for the first 
time, around that family altar, celestial influ- 
ences operated upon our hearts, and sought to 
win them to the skies. With such holy and 
hallowing memories attaching to that sacred 
place, why should we not love and venerate it? 
Why should not mellowing and soul-touching 
influences play around our hearts when— - 

“Fond memory brings the light 
Of other days around us!” 

Even the old man, who has long had a home 
of his own, sheds the briny tears as he talks 
about the home and associations .of his own 
childhood. The fountain of tears is unsealed 
every time that in memory he revisits those 
old and familiar scenes. Heaven intended that 
home should be a cherished spot; and man would 
be untrue to all the higher and nobler instincts 
of his being were it not. The love for home and 
kindred is the last passion that grows cold in 
the human breast. Even the savage, dead to 


sympathy as is his heart for the white man, 
cherishes an almost idolatrous reverence for 
his hunting-grounds and the graves of his fore- 





fathers. This sacred principle of veneration 
for home and its cherished objects runs all 
through the lower and higher grades of hu- 
manity. It obtains as much in the humble 
cottage of the poor and unlettered, as in the 
splendid mansions of the opulent and the great. 
The sentiment is universally received, that 
‘*There’s no place like home.” How exqui- 
sitely tender and beautiful the touches of an 
anonymous bard upon this subject :-— 
“T’ve wandered on through many a clime where 
flowers of beauty grew— 
Where all was blissful to the heart, and lovely to 
the view. 
I’ve seen them in their twilight pride, and in their 
dress of morn, 
But none appeared so sweet to me as the spot 
where I was born.” 








FOREVER. 
BY MRS, ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 
You claimed me as yourown. A tide of bliss 
Through every throbbing pulse that instant crept ; 
Our love a hidden sweetness long had kept 
To crown an hour of rapture such as this. ’ 


Now might I look within your tender eyes, 
The hand of Fate had yielded up mine owns 
No longer need I wait in silence lone; 

You offered me an earthly Paradise. 

Soul spoke to soul; heart thrilling answered heart, 
In silence far more eloquent than speech. 

Was heaven now beyond our mortal reach ? 

We were together, nevermore to part. 

What wonder that the earth grew strangely fair? 
Did we not tread upon enchanted ground? 

Was this not Eden, where the heavenly sound 

Of music stirred each floating breath of air? 

God bless you, darling! You have crowned me queen, 
Have named me by that sweetest title—wife ; 
With love’s rare blossoms strewed my path in life, 

Until this world seems all a fairy scene. By 

Have roses thorns !—must all bliss know alloy? 
Must sorrow cloud the brow with woful care? 
The burden will be lightened that we share;; 

I am your own in grief as well as joy. 

Oh! kingly heart, I trust each loyal beat ; | 
I know the strength, the greatness of your Pvve. | 
Will not affection bloom more fair above, ; 

In heaven reach at last perfection sweet? 

Let Faith with steady light serenely shine, ( 
A refuge lies beyond each soul can win; 
We will be faithful, strive to conquer sin; 

Together may we not taste bliss divine? 


ine ace a 


FIRMNESS both in sufferance and exertion 
is a character which I would wish to possess. 
I have always despised the whining yelp of 
complaint, and the cowardly, feeble resolve.— 
BURNS. 


FLATTERY is an ensnaring quality, and 
leaves a very dangerous impression. It swells 
@ man’s imagination, entertains his vanity, and 
drives him to a doting upon his own person.— 
COLLIER. 
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MY TERM AT “WILDWOOD.” 


BY MARY. 

I GRADUATED at Landon Seminary, a ro- 
mantic, wholly undisciplined girl of eighteen, 
and immediately took upon myself the duties 
of governess in Mr. Latrobe’s family. I was 
an orphan, with only means enough to educate 
me. I had graduated with high honors—for I 
was fond of books and learning, and knew, 
moreover, that it was all I had to depend upon 
in the great world whose threshold I was just 
entering. My teacher had obtained this situ- 
ation for me—had escorted me to the depot— 
warned me against my besetting sins, viz., 
reserve, dreaming, and sensitiveness—all too 
costly weaknesses for a poor girl—and then 
left me. 

I found Mr. Latrobe’s family quite pleasant. 
He was a lawyer, much away from home, an ac- 
tive politician, and the most unmitigated bore 
I ever met. Mrs. Latrobe was a lady wholly 
composed of nerves, I think, She was a con- 
firmed invalid, and rarely left her room. They 
had four children—Laura, the eldest, was two 
years my senior, and possessed the most per- 
fect face and form I have ever seen, but I soon 
found her flat, to the extreme of insipidity. 
My pupils were Mary, a rude girl of some ta- 
lent, about my age, Maggie, two years younger, 
and Charlie, a fine, handsome boy of twelve 
years, who soon became my particular cham- 
pion and companion. The government of the 
family was vested in Miss Pauline Latrobe, 
the sister of Mr. Latrobe, a lady of about 
twenty-seven or eight; really a very elegant 
and accomplished woman, but somewhat vix- 
enish. I think they were all afraid of her, and 
yet could not do without her. 

Wildwood was a beautiful place. My duties 
were light, so Charlie and I spent much time 
out of doors rambling about, building bridges, 
training wild vines, making swings, hunting 
wild flowers, or, sitting on the grass, I would 
read aloud to him. This was very pleasant to 
one who had always been shut up in a board- 
ing-house; and, although there were some 
thorns in my daily pathway, I went bravely 
on gathering the flowers. I think Laura and 
Miss Pauline were glad that I cared nothing 
for company, o* which they entertained a great 
deal. They often invited me into the parlors, 
but I never went. One reason was, my ward- 
robe did not admit of it. I was well supplied 
with simple, comfortable, and tasteful dresses ; 
but Laura’s full dress for one evening probably 
cost more than my trunk and its contents, and 
no girl would relish such strong contrasts. ‘If 
I go once into company, I shall have to keep it 
up; perhaps grow fond of it, and that would 
put an end to all my quiet, peaceful interest in 
little things. So, while I am safe in my igno- 
rance, I will stay so.”” Thus the spring wore 
away, and I found myself getting quite in love 





with Wildwood as the summer developed its 
charms. 

One evening, after school hours, Laura came 
to my room. ‘Miss Gilmore, are you at lei- 
sure?” . 

‘*Entirely so,’’ I replied, laying down my 
walking-hat. 

‘‘ Well, please help me,’ she said. ‘‘ Aunt 
Pauline is cross this evening, and I won’t go to 
her. I suppose I must teil you the whole 
thing. Last winter a distant cousin of ours, 
Leigh Sommers, paid us a visit. ‘The Elms’ 
belong to him, but he has never lived there, 
and, indeed, has been travelling ever since he 
left college. He paid me a great deal of atten- 
tion, and pa and ma were greatly pleased—for 
he is very wealthy. He has been sending me 
papers, books, etc., but yesterday he wrote to 
me, and pa says I must reply. But he is so 
very talented that the very idea frightens me. 
Aunt Pauline is so sarcastic that I will not go 
to her for assistance, so I came to you.”’ 

‘*But what am I to do?’’ I asked, in amaze- 
ment, 

“Why, just write me a letter, all punctuated 
and all, and I’ll copy it. You are clever, you 
know—you have to be—while I am such a 
dunce.’”’ She was standing before my glass, 
twining her curls around her snowy fingers, as 
she spoke, and smiling at the radiant reflection, 
thinking, no doubt, ‘‘ Though a dunce, a most 
irresistible one.’’ 

Surprise kept me silent for some moments. 
Was it possible that Miss Latrobe could not 
reply to a letter without my help? 

She turned pettishly towards me. ‘ Well, 
can’t you do it?”’ 

‘‘ But, Miss Latrobe, is it right ?’’ I began. 

‘““ Why, who will know it? You surely will 
not tell it. Come, get some paper and write it 
for me, that’s a good girl,’’ she added, coax- 
ingly. 

I sat down, opened my portfolio, and, with a 
mind as blank as the white paper before me, 
sat looking helplessly at her. 

‘¢ Why, you silly girl,’’ she said, impatiently, 
‘don’t you know you must read his letter first ? 
Here itis. I must go now to take a ride with 
Harry Wilmoth, who is three times pleasanter 
than Leigh Sommers, only pa can’t bear him. 
Now do have it written against I return, so I 
can copy it. Make it real smart,’’ and away 
she went. 

When alone the absurdity of the thing came 
over me, and I laughed immoderately. I opened 
the handsome letter Laura had so confidingly 
handed me. It was not exactly lover-like, 
only very friendly, very kind. I argued from 
it that Mr. Sommers was a man of cultivation 
and refinement—honest, frank, and genial, but, 
perhaps, a little cynical at times. Something 
in the letter stirred me up, and I replied as I 
would have done had it been written to me. 
My pen flew over the pages, and, before I 
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thought of it, I had scarcely room for the name 
upon the last line. 

Laura did not comé in until late. ‘‘ Have 
you written that tiresome letter?’’ she asked. 
I handed her the sheet. ‘‘ What’s all that,’’ 
she exclaimed, throwing herself down on my 
bed, and doubling up a pillow beneath her 
bright head. ‘Do read it to me. I have no 
strength left, positively.” 

I complied. 

“*T don’t like it much,” she said. I don’t 
think she had heard half of it. ‘‘ Why did you 
not tell him about the company we have had, 
our boating, and riding, and daneing-parties, 
and all such things, instead of all that twaddle 
about books and nature ?” 

My face flushed. ‘‘Miss Latrobe, I know 
nothing of those things, and you know you did 
not tell me a word that you wanted said ; how- 
ever, if you will give me some idea what you 
want told, I will write again.” 

“Oh no,”’ she said, carelessly, ‘‘there is not 
time, and, besides, I remember he likes that 
style. It is such a bore to re-write it. Let me 
see; if the paper is nice, I’ll just send it as 
it is.’’ 

‘‘Oh no, Miss Latrobe. You had better copy 
it,’’ I said. 

“T don’t see that it is necessary; he never 
saw my writing; and, besides, I haven’t time. 
I am going out again this evening,’”’ and the 
lazy girl rose, took the sheet of paper, and left 
me. I had certainly considerable curiosity to 
know how the letter would be received, but at 
last dismissed it from my mind and went on 
getting as brown as a gypsy with Charlie in the 
woods. 

The Elms was a noble old mansion very near 
Wildwood. It was only oceupied by a couple 
of old family servants. Charlie and I never 
went to the house, but just below it there was 
a wide noisy stream which ran rippling, laugh- 
ing, singing over a very rocky bed. This was 
our favorite resort. He would fish, and I 
would sit on a rock, all covered with moss, and 
read and ‘dream, looking up at the glimpses of 
blue sky between the boughs of the great trees, 
and watching 

“The sailing clouds go by 
Like ships upon the sea.” 

‘*Some more work for you, Miss Gilmore,”’’ 
said Laura, one day. ‘*The post has just 
brought me this most punctual reply te my 
letter. I never can answer it, and you must. 
See, how complimentary he is, and how earn- 
estly he solicits a speedy reply. Come, Miss 
Gilmore, you must help me keep it up, now. 
Pa is determined I shall marry him. I can 
please him well enough when he is with me,”’ 
and she looked in the glass, ‘‘ but I never could 
write anything. He sha’n’t know anything 
about it—not until afterwards, anyhow,” she 
mided, langhing. 

**T took the letter. It was a spirited, merry 





answer to mine. He had entered into all my 
fun, and seized my best thoughts and. soared 
with them almost beyond my height. Yet he 
was pleased, genial, and congenial. Such a 
letter to me would have made me happy. I 
wondered how Laura could be so insensate. 
It was an easy matter to reply. I wrote a per- 
fectly natural letter. After that every week 
he wrote and I answered. He wrote no love— 
but said often how anxiously he looked forward 
to coming home that he might meet his “ fair 
correspondent again.’”” I grew dangerously in- 
trusive in those letters. They were mine—I 
could scarcely bear that they should bear her 
address. She never cared for them; so that I 
had them all safely locked in my writing-desk, 
and read them many times. At last came one 
that was different. He was sick, and longed 
for company and affection to cheer him. His 
letter was full of this longing. It touched my 
woman’s heart, already too keenly alive to all 
he said, or did, or thought. I know not what 
my reply was, but it brought a most ardent 
avowal of love and a prayer that she would be 
his wife. She brought it to me proud and exul- 
tant. Had a thunder-bolt fallen at my feet I 
could not have been more shocked. For the 
first time I saw what I was doing, and knew 
that I loved him. ‘Only one more letter, Miss 
Gilmore, and I’Il not trouble you any more. 
You see he is coming home in two weeks. If 
he knew all, wouldn’t he be surprised ?”’ and 
she laughed heartily. 

‘Miss Latrobe,” I said, ‘I cannot reply to 
this letter for you, indeed I cannot. I wish I 
had never written a line of them, It was dis- 
honorable throughout, and has only wrought 
trouble. Miss Latrobe, reply yourself, and tell 
him all about it.’’ 

“No, I won’t,” she said. ‘‘You must not, 
either. Tell me, promise me, you will never 
tell him.” 

**T will not!’ I said. ‘‘I shall never see him, 
you know ;”’ and I burst into tears. 

“Why, what is the matter?’ she asked, an- 
grily. 

I did not reply ; indeed, I could not. 

‘Are you in earnest about not writing for 
me ?’’ she asked. 

*““T am, indeed,” I said. 

**T don’t care! I can write myself, this time ; 
it will only take a few words,” and she went off. 

Her Aunt Pauline found her in her room 
puzzling along, with a dictionary and two 
volumes of poetry. ‘“‘What are you doing, 
Laura ?”’ 

Laura was nearly in despair, and so, in her 
extremity, showed Mr. Sommers” letter, and 
her attempt at a reply ; at which Miss Pauline 
burst into uncontrollable laughter. “ Here, 
child, let me write you a copy; your writing is 
good enough. You can rewrite it.” 

Long afterwards I saw the letter. Unfor- 
tunately Miss Pauline was extremely seuti- 
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mental, and thought this an excellent occasion 
to bring her sentimentality into play. The pro- 
duction was of such a gushing nature that Mr. 
Sommers received it with extreme surprise. 
The writing, too, was very differeat. ‘‘ There 
is some mystery here,’”’ he remarked to himself, 
as he hastened his preparations for his return 
to the ‘‘ Elms.”’ 

Laura pouted two or three days, but at length 
sought me out again. She was obliged to have 
some one to talk to, and her aunt only laughed 
and quizzed her. She was not at all in love 
with Mr. Sommers—preferred Harry Wilmott 
decidedly—but she was by no means insensible 
to the advantages of a union with her cousin. 
She had communicated the contents of his last 
letter to her parents, and they were highly de- 
lighted. 

‘IT sha’n’t marry him just yet,” she said, ‘I 
do so want to spend one season in New York 
at my cousin’s first, and then I’ll be ready to 
settle down at the ‘Elms.’ Dear, how stupid 
it will be!’”” Thus she would talk on, while I 
would hide my feelings, and strive to get back 
my old peace. 

The house was full of company. Mary was 
allowed to enter society, so I had only Maggie 
and Charlie. Mr. Latrobe, in the goodness of 
his heart, insisted that I, too, should enter the 
parlors. Still I refused. Mr. Sommers had 
come. He had made a call, and was to come 
over for the evening, to meet a great deal of 
other company. I sat in my room alone, when 
a servant came to say Mr. Latrobe wished to 
see me in his wife’s room. I wore a simple 
white lawn, and a few flowers were twined in 
my dark brown curls. 

“T am glad to see you dressed, Miss Gil- 
more,’’ said Mr. Latrobe, ‘‘for I am going to 
take you in the parlor, miss.’’ I drew back. 
‘‘This is nonsense! I knew your father well, 
and have no hesitancy in introducing his 
daughter to my guests, You are getting blue, 
up in your room alone. Come, gratify me this 
time!’ 

I yielded, and, almost before I knew what I 
was doing, I found myself in the midst of a 
very gay company, who were gathered around 
a table engaged in some play. I bowed con- 
fusedly when introduced, and was feeling very 
much like making my escape, when Laura ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Now, Miss Gilmore, you write next. 
A verse of poetry—the first that you think of;’’ 
and she placed a pencil in my hand, With- 
out a thought, except that it was the first verse 
that suggested itself, I wrote— 

“T grow afraid of human eyes 
Flashing and shining everywhere; 
Holding such fearful mystery 

Of silent souls in prison there.” 
A tall, handsome girl, splendidly dressed, next 
took the pencil and wrote a comic verse, and 
handed the paper to a gentleman, who read it 
aloud. I did not understand what the point 





was—the medley, perhaps; but all seemed 
amused. As my verse was read, a tall, distin- 
guished-looking man, who was leaning against 
the window, turned around and held out his 
hand. ‘Harvey, let me see that!’’ He.took it 
and looked at it earnestly ; then his great dark 
eyes looked full into mine. My face was crim- 
son, and I remembered that I had once written 
those lines to Mr. Sommers. Laura was listen- 
ing to Harry Wilmott, and did not seem to 
notice the incident ; indeed, she had probably 
forgotten that she had ever heard the lines 
before. 

Mr. Latrobe, having introduced me to seve- 
ral persons, left me. Several gentlemen com- 
menced talking to me, and I recovered from 
my embarrassment somewhat. Laura was a 
good-natured little thing. As soon as she could 
leave Harry she came to me and contrived to 
introduce Mr. Sommers. I did not dare to raise 
my eyes, while I felt my cheeks burning. Laura 
was wild with spirits. She was dressed very 
becomingly, and had been very much admired. 
The cool dignity of Mr. Sommers provoked her, 
and to show that she did not care for him, she 
rattled on in a frivolous way, which exhibited 
her shallowness most deplorably. Yetshe had 
a heart, and it was given to Harry Wilmott, 
although she expected to marry Mr. Sommers. 
He was different from all the rest—a noble, 
unassuming, natural man—with high spirits, 
much mirthfulness, but also much dignity, and, 
above all, a clear, fine mind, which detected and 
despised dross and pretence ; but he was tender 
and true withal. He seemed to me to be head 
and shoulders above all the rest ; and I had in- 
volved this man in an engagement with a vapid 
coquette, whom he already despised. 

All unused to society as I was, I soon wea- 
ried, and, after singing and playing until I was 
heartily tired, I went out on the portico, and, 
leaning against the pillars, looked out on the 
calm moonlit scene. <A step aroused me, and 
Mr. Sommers stood by my side; his deep, ear- 
nest eyes, quite stern, looked full in my face. 
**T owe my present happiness to you, I find, 
Miss Gilmore,’ he said, bitterly, ‘‘ Will you 
tell me all about it ?’’ 

I shook my head—words failed me. I felt 
like a child receiving a well-merited scolding. 
He walked up and down the portico several 
times, and then stopped opposite me, and fold- 
ing his arms across his broad chest, seemed 
buried in thought. ‘‘ What am I todo?’’ he 
said, aloud. Suddenly he seemed to observe the 
pale sadness of my face ; his face and voice soft- 
ened. ‘‘Miss Gilmore, I do not blame you 
now. You did it thoughtlessly, I see.”’ My 
eyes filled with tears. 

My lips trembled. ‘Thank you!’ I said. 
‘* But oh, if I have made you really unhappy, [ 
shall never forgive myself.” 

He was silent for a moment, then said, gently, 
‘Never mind, little girl, you must not grieve. 
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I wish you would tell me all about it ; but I see 
you will not. Last winter I met Miss Latrobe. 
She was very beautiful. I admired ber, and, 
after I left, sent her papers, etc., and at last 
wrote to her. Her reply surprised me—for a 
pretty face was all I had credited her with. I 
wrote again and again, and every week one of 
those fresh, pure, womanly letters found its 
way to me. I learned to love them. I was 
very busy, and went but very little into society : 
those letters were my joy and comfort. It 
never seemed to me they suited her, but I did 
not doubt she wrote them. You remember the 
last one? I read it many times. Then I wrote 
for the first time of my love and hopes. Such 
an answer as I received! I saw in a moment 
the same person did not write it. It sounded 
like an ‘old maid’ accepting an offer, with its 
rigmarole about ‘ virgin affections,’ and so on.”’ 
I laughed, involuntarily. He looked keenly 
at me. ‘‘Mysuspicions are correct, I see. You 
thought yon had gone far enough, and so Miss 
Laura appealed to her aunt, who put in the 
finishing strokes with a vengeance. Well, they 
will call me a villain, I suppose, but I’ll blow 
out my brains before I’ll marry her.” His 
violence frightened me. He saw it, and grew 
gentler. “TI am going away in the morning; I 
shall miss your letters. I think I would have 
recognized you as their author. It would only 
make trouble for you to write to me now, or I 
would entreat you todoso. I have given you 
no foundation for pleasant memories of me, and 
yet I don’t want you to forget me.” 

“T will not,’ I said, forgetting my bashful- 
ness in my sympathy and love. 

He took my hands in his, looking downin my 
eyes. ‘“‘We know each other’s souls through 
a strange medium, little girl.’’ 

‘* Never,” I said—He put his arm around 
my shoulders, and, before I thought, pressed 
a kiss upon my lips. I broke away from him 
and ran to my room, threw myself upon my 
bed, and cried myself tc sleep. 

Next day Laura came to me with a long list 
of her troubles. She said Mr. Sommers had 
sought an interview with her father the evening 
before, and had formally withdrawn his pro- 
posal for her hand. Saying the engagement had 
been too hastily contracted, that he felt assured 
she did not love him; that he was too grand, 
or business like for her, etc. etc. Mr. Latrobe 
was furious with Laura, insisting that her flir- 
tation with Harry Wilmott was the occasion 
ofitall. “T did not tell pa, but I know what 
was the reason. Mr. Sommers called yesterday 
when the house was full of company, and I had 
a great deal of attention from Harry and some 
others ; he listened to the nonsense we talked, 
and found it very little like the letters he had 
been receiving. He was disappointed. We 
took a walk together, and he commenced a 
strain of conversation which I could not keep 
up. The consequence was, we returned con- 





fused and disappointed. He seemed to get 
more and more out of humor, and I think if you 
had made the slightest effort, you might have 
cut me out completely. He never seemed in- 
terested until you commenced playing. Then 
he scarcely took his eyes off from your face, 
and at one simple little thing you sang, Ido 
believe there were tears in his eyes. This 
morning he left. Pa has consented for me to 
go to Minnie Coupland’s, but has not given me 
more than half money enough, and Harry is 
jealous and as disagreeable as possible, and’’— 
Thus the spoilt girl went on; and the last of 
her troubles was the loss of the noble heart, 
which might have made the wealth of any life. 

Vacation wasover. Laura wasin New York. 
Mary was only in school for music and French ; 
Charlie had been sent to college ; Maggie was 
my only pupil—a quiet, studious girl, who spent 
all her time reading. Time passed very wearily. 
I had dreaded having my quiet disturbed, for 
somehow I had instinctively felt that if once 
lost, I would not be able to regain it again, with- 
out much suffering. My constitution was not 
strong, and my health began to suffer. I had 
never heard a word from Mr. Sommers. 
Laura’s letters were filled with descriptions of 
the gayeties of the city. I read, I practised, I 
sewed; but still I often fancied the wheels of 
time had clogged in habit’s deep-worn routes. 
At length the spring opened. How eagerly I 
watched every symptom of its approach. Mr. 
Latrobe grew impatient at Laura’s long ab- 
sence, and wrote imperatively for her return ; 
appointing the day upon which he would meet 
her at the depot. He received in reply the 
announcement that Laura and Harry Wilmott 
were to be married upon the day appointed, and 
would be at the depot at the time he desired, 
also Mr. Wilmott’s carriage. ‘If her father 
did not please to send for her, it would make no 
difference,” she added, respectfully, ‘tas Har- 
ry’s friends slso expected them.’’ Mr. Latrobe 
had no objection to Harry especially. It was 
a match much inferior to the one he desired 
Laura to make with Mr. Sommers; but apart 
from that, it was quite desirable. Heconcluded 
to send for her, and issued cards for a handsome 
reception. Laura seemed as wild and giddy as 
ever. She superintended my toilet. In her 
way she was rather fond of me. Declared I 
looked like a spirit, and wanted to initiate me 
into the mysteries of her dressing-case—a pro- 
posal which I politely declined. 

There happened to be some musical gentle- 
men present that evening. It was much easier 
for me to play or sing than to talk, and they 
never seemed to weary. Just as I was becom- 
ing conscious of getting very tired, some one 
at my side said, ‘‘Miss Gilmore, I protest 
against your sacrificing yourself for Mr. Har- 
vey’s pleasure.” I looked up; it was Mr. 
Sommers. “Later, Mr. Harvey, you shall 
have your song, for the present I shall take 
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Miss Gilmore away,”’ he said, laughing at the 
gentleman’s remonstrance. It was not very 
easy to get through the crowd, but at last we 
reached the portico, where we had spoken to 
each other for the first time. He seated me, 
and sat down by my side and looked at me ear- 
nestly. ‘It was not all the fatigue of playing,” 
hesaid. ‘‘You have been getting pale and thin 
since I saw you. What has been the matter?’’ 
Ididnotspeak. ‘‘Have younot been happy?’’ 
he asked. Still I did not speak. ‘‘I wanted 
to know so much, little girl,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
had no way to find out. But at last I could 
stand it no longer, for you have scarcely been 
out of my head since I saw you. I came down 
just in time for Laura’s reception, and congra- 
tulated her fully as heartily as any friend she 
has. I have missed you so much,” he said, 
pushing back my curls from my face. “ And 
have thought so fondly of the time when you 
should be mine—mine only to guard, to shield, 
to love. Little girl, may I have you now?” 
How happy I was. Every one else frightened 
me, I was so timid ; but he did not, and yet he 
was such a stranger that I did not know whe- 
ther his eyes were blue or black—whether he 
was fair or dark; only that he was tall, and 
that his voice was deep and tender. ‘‘ You are 
not pale now, little girl,’’ he said, looking at 
my flushed, happy face on his shoulder, ‘I 
scarcely knew you could smile—I never saw 
you doit before,’ he continued. ‘‘ Charlie told 
me that you and he used to spend half your 
time ont of doors. I am glad of it. Iam com- 
ing down to the ‘ Elms’ to live, and shall want 
you to help me redeem it from the wilderness 
it has become. How soon will you be ready, 
Myra?” 

How musically my name sounded from his 
lips. ‘*‘Mr. Sommers,’ I began. 

**To you I am Leigh,”’ he interrupted. 

In a month I was to be his wife. How 
strange it seemed! How I feared for myself— 
such a school-girl as I was, and not yet nine- 
teen. But Leigh did not seem to fear at all for 
his future, and I was too happy to trouble 
much over anything. 

The time passed swiftly. We had a quiet 
marriage at: Mr. Latrobe’s, and a grand recep- 
tion at the ‘“‘ Elms,”’ and then the wedding fes- 
tivities were over, for neither Leigh nor myself 
had much taste for general society. One even- 
ing he came into my room as I was packing up 
some books and arranging my writing-desk. 
‘* What have you in this portfolio, Myra?’’ he 
asked. I laughed, unlocked it, and showed 
him his letters to Laura. I had thrown away 
the envelopes, and erased Laura from them 
wherever it occurred. He laughed as he no- 
ticed this, then taking up his portfolio, showed 
me my letters to him treated in the very same 
manner. ‘‘ You nearly married me to her,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Had i not been such an impatient 
lover, there would have been no escape ; but I 





was in such haste to see my fair prize, that I 
must needs hasten down, and oh, what a dis- 
appointment met me! Ido not think you have 
an idea how her first words shocked me. The 
moment I saw you I knew you wrote those 
letters. You do not know how expressive they 
were, little girl.”’ His first pet name for me, 
how sweet it sounded from him. 
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LONGINGS FOR SLEEP. 
BY HELEN GERARD. 
Ox! quiet, breathe upon me; 
Oh! rest, encircle me round; 
Oh! silence, cover me over, 
And oh! let slumber be found. 


Ye night winds, soft and gentle, 
That wave my curtains white, 

Go forth into the darkness, 
And search him through the night. 


And when you have found him, whisper 
In the ear of slumber; speak ; 

Oh! tell him a tired mortal 
The quiet of sleep doth seek. 


Tell him my eyes are weary ; 
Tell him my heart is sick; 

That the night is growing blacker, 
And the shadows are growing thick. 


I see strange forms in the darkness, 
Hear voices calling to me; 

Feel shadowy hands on my forehead 
And wild, dark eyes I see. 


Ah! I know they are forms of the past, 
And figures of other days; 

And the eyes are eyes I used to know 
When I traveiled happier ways. 


Oh! slumber, come and soothe me 
In thy motherly tender arms; 

And close my eyes on the darkness, - 
And quiet my fears and alarms. 


Go, send those shadows away, 
And banish those staring eyes ; 
Dispel this weary longing 
That aever sleeps nor dies. 
Smooth the white cover over me softly, 
And sing to me sleep, gentle sleep ; 
My wildness shall grow into quiet, 
My slumber be peaceful and deep. 


Long fingers grow out of the darkness, 
They beckon and motion to me; 

There are faces strangely familiar, 
And tones of unearthly glee. 


Hush! I hear in the far off distance 
The sound of some running stream ; 
Or is it the faint, low murmur 
Of some sweet coming dream? 


In my ears there ’s the stillness of slumber, 
O’er my eyes dark shadows creep ; 

A hand seems pressing my pillow, 
I’m sinking, I’m falling to sleep. 





NoTHING unites people like companionship 
in intellectual enjoyment. It does more—it 
gives them mutual respect, and to each among 
them self-respect—that corner-stone of all vir- 
tue.—Sik JOHN HERSCHEL. 
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MARIAN GREY’S PROBLEM. 


BY JULIA GRAHAM, 


MARIAN GREy had reached the mature age 
of twenty-five years, and the whole problem of 
her life was yet unsolved before her. Not that 
she was in any sense aware of the fact, or that 
she would have troubled herself with any theo- 
retical solutions whatever had she known that 
such a problem existed. In fact, the happy 
circumstances of her lot—regarded as happy, 
at least, by her circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances—had saved her from the necessity of 
propounding to herself any problems whatever. 
The great problem of how she should live, 
which racks the brains of all, from the meanest 
beggar at the street corner to the financiers of 
the nation, had been settled for her long before 
she became aware of their existence—before 
she was born, in fact. Her father had amassed 
the thousands which she alone was destined to 
spend. 

A more than ordinary share of beauty had 
saved her from the personal application of that 
most perplexing of all questions, namely: How 
shall a plain woman render herself attractive, 
and receive that admiration and attention 
which is the never-failing tribute laid at the 
feet of beauty? Miss Grey had been endowed 
with just that sufficient amount of beauty 
which prevents all such perplexity ; which is 
to its possessor a positive blessing and delight. 
For, heterodox as the statement may appear, 
and savoring too much of the paradox as it 
may to my readers, long and close observation 
of the fair sex has convinced me that a woman 
may be.too beautiful. Her beauty may be a 
snare in which not only others but she herself 
is entrapped. The atmosphere in which such 
&® woman necessarily lives, moves, and has her 
being, is almost mathematically certain to make 
a fool of her, and keep her such to the end of 
her days. Any other result might be counted 
a miracle. 

But while her historian is dealing in abstrac- 
tions, Miss Grey, who is decidedly no abstrac- 
tion, but a real and tangible existence, is wait- 
ing, and waiting is something to which she is 
not accustomed. 

To describe her particular beauty is a task 
I should scarcely hope to accomplish; for 
her face, her figure, and her voice, were not 
extraordinarily striking, or particularly em- 
phatic-——such characteristics, by the way, are 
not considered in good taste in fashionable 
society, and are decidedly uncomfortable in 
everyday life—and being not at all out of the 
line of ordinary feminine beauty, I could not 
hope to portray them so vividly that you 
could grasp their combined harmony. Her 
face had an individuality of its own, however ; 
her motions had their own peculiarity; her 
brown eyes had a gleam that was all their own; 
and her voice had a ring that told decidedly 





that it belonged to Marian Grey. You could 
not mistake her for any other. 

As to her mind, her life, and her destiny, they 
were, as we have already said, among the things 
which the future still held in its impenetrable 
bosom. Mere accident or mere Providence had 
brought it to pass that she had reached her 
twenty-fifth year and was still unmarried. She 
had, of course, had several offers; she might 
have counted them on her fingers if she had 
chosen that plebeian mode of reckoning. One 
year at Saratoga, Will Denvers entertained for 
a few weeks the mistaken supposition that he 
could not be happy without her. Will, poor 
fellow, was sincere when he said so, but her 
refusal led him in time—in six weeks, I be- 
lieve—to see his mistake, and he found his 
‘affinity’? in Dora Rawson. Some people 
hinted that he changed his mind afterwards, 
when it was too late, and he found himself the 
possessor of a wax-doll that could open and 
shut its eyes, walk about the room, and utter 
a few phrases. There were just such ones on 
exhibition at the Paris Exposition, and people 
say they were wonderful. But all this is no- 
thing here nor there, and I don’t really know 
anything about it. But I am not going to 
enumerate all her conquests, real and supposed, 
because it would take too long, and that par- 
ticular portion of Marian Grey’s life which I 
am undertaking to narrate wouldn’t get told at 
all. 

Well, then, Marian Grey, at the age of twenty- 
five, was still unmarried, while the friends of 
her youth, her school companions, and the 
friends of her later years had found homes of 
their own, of which they were the mistresses. 
The reason of this fact it would not be easy to 
give, for the very fact that the reason was so 
intangible. There was no great mystery be- 
neath her outward conduct. Her life thus far 
had, indeed, been free from all mystery. It 
had been all open, real, and matter of fact, as 
any young woman’s may be who lives in the 
full glare of this nineteenth century, and the 
broad light of American civilization, as seen in 
New York City, which is anything but a ‘‘dim, 
religious’’ one, as everybody knows. Love had 
not come to waken in her heart that mystery 
of delight which is to-day as new, as fresh, as 
wholly fascinating and unfathomable, as to our 
first parents in their dewy garden. Not that— 
for we must do her stern and impartial justice 
—not that she had remained true to any lofty 
ideal which her mind had shaped to itself. 
Half a dozen years ago she would, as readily 
as any other girl of nineteen, have married a 
man of whom her world approved, and who 
was agreeable to her. I am almost sure she 
would have married Fred Kimball, if he had 
proposed to her at any time during the summer 
they spent so long ago among the White Moun- 
tains. And Fred would have married her 
She was a nice girl, just suited to his fancy. 
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But that unlucky business on which his father 
summoned him led him to ‘fresh fields and 
pastures new,’ and in another year he found 
another nice girl, and she made him a very nice 
wife. Marian Grey did not break her heart 
about this, for it was not touched very deeply ; 
and then, besides, it must be remembered that 
she did not know that she had a heart. By 
this I mean one that could be touched in that 
way. She had, as yet, a heart suited for every- 
day business, with love in it for her mother, 
a practical, matter-of-fact old lady; for her 
father, too, whose heart, or the greater part of 
it, might be found at any time, on demand, at 
one particular locality of Wail Street. But he 
loved her, his only child, after his own fashion, 
and assumed little if any control over her move- 
ments or her purse. She loved her Aunt Mel- 
ville, a kind-hearted, lively, managing woman, 
and her three cousins, Clara, Maria, and Jose- 
phine Melville. In their company, with their 
mother as chaperon, Marian had visited, year 
after year, all the fashionable places of resort, 
alternating seashore with mountain scenery, 
lake ride with mineral springs. The three cou- 
sins, gay, good-humored girls, not endowed 
with any very deep feelings or sensibilities, 
were all married now, much to their own de- 
light and their mother’s complacency. The 
preceding year Josephine, the youngest and 
last, had met at Green Harbor Colonel Graham 
of the 31st infantry, and the consequence was 
a grand wedding in January. Marian was, 
therefore, now left alone, and her aunt felt that 
if she could see her niece comfortably “‘settled”’ 
this coming season her matrimonial cares would 
all be ended. She was, therefore, revolving in 
her mind the relative advantages of seaside 
bathing and mountain ascents, when she was 
filled with consternation, and the whole fash- 
ionable world with surprise at the sudden and 
incomprehensible departure of Marian Grey 
for some remote country town, situated some- 
where in the unexplored regions of Vermont, 
wholly unknown to the fashionable tourist. It 
was truly a dreadful thing. A young lady who 
had hitherto conformed scrupulously, one might 
almost say religiously, to all the requirements 
of fashionable society, who had always been 
above the slightest suspicion of oddity, sud- 
denly broke through all conventionalities, and 
took this unheard-of step. Had there been the 
slightest trace of insanity in the Grey family, 
such a thing could have been only too easily 
accounted for. But the Greys, as all the world 
knows, are the soundest, most practical people 
in existence, and not given to whims or vaga- 
ries. Aunt Melville simply shook her head 
with a vague uncertainty, when asked where 
her charming niece had hidden herself, and in 
a few weeks Marian Grey was no longer missed 
by her former partners of boat rides and waltzes. 


In the country, the city, even its memory, 





floats away and becomes vague and dim in the 
distance. That great bustling world of gain 
and fashion, of which we so lately formed a 
part, seems, if not unreal, at least no pleasant 
subject of contemplation, when nature breathes 
around us her summer freshness and fragrance, 
and hushes into silence all the tumult and ex- 
citement that so lately filled our hearts. 

Thus thought, or rather thus dreamed Marian 
Grey on the July morning which she had been 
spending in one long ramble through field and 
wood, quite beyond the confines of her Uncle 
John’s farm. With all the wisdom of her in- 
experienced twenty-five years, she took the 
mood of the moment for a permanent convic- 
tion, and decided that city and conventional 
life was a bore and a humbug. Just at that 
moment any reminder of it would have been 
distasteful. But while congratulating herself 
that she was quite beyond the reach of even a 
floating spar from that far-off shore, she was 
nearer to a fragment of her old life than she 
thought. As she issued from the shelter of the 
maple trees, in whose shade she had been sit- 
ting for the last half hour in a delicious, lazy 
reverie, half her own and half due to the tiny 
volume of Tennyson she had just put into her 
pocket, she came upon a path which she con- 
cluded would lead her directly to the open 
road, and thence home to her uncle’s house. 
This path leading along by stone walls and 
primitive log fences, brought her finally to a 
large field, whose wall it was necessary to 
climb. She sprang lightly upon a large granite 
stone, and from thence had sprung again to the 
ground, when she found herself unexpectedly 
detained from further progress. <A stone of 
smaller dimensions, but large enough to resist 
all her efforts to remove it, had become dis- 
lodged from its position on the top of the wall, 
and lay upon the skirt of her dress in such a 
manner that she was a prisoner. She was in a 
state of perplexity, not knowing whether to 
yield to laughter or vexation. Had she been 
skilled in classical lore—and she may have 
been, they teach girls everything nowadays— 
she might have compared herself to Andro- 
meda bound to a rock, from which she tried in 
vain to escape. 

To render the parallel more complete, her de- 
liverer was at hand. He came, mounted upon 
his chariot—like the heroes of ancient time— 
his steed smoking, and his path marked by the 
devastation of the conqueror. 

Metaphor aside, and in plain English, she 
perceived a man approaching, mounted upon 
and guiding one of the extraordinary inven- 
tions of this most wonderful century—a mow- 
ing machine, whose path was marked by falling 
grass like a vessel’s wake at sea. 

The clattering equipage drew near ; so near 
that it passed immediately before the rock- 
bound maiden. 

She spoke, for she had learned that in the 
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country one may solicit help even of the un- 
known passer, and not be disappointed. ‘‘ Will 
you have the kindness,”’ said she, ‘‘ to lift this 
stone a little?” pointing to it as she spoke. 

The horse was immediately brought to a 
stand-still, the deafening clatter ceased, and 
the driver in straw hat and shirt sleeves dis- 
mounted with a readiness that would have done 
credit to a knight of olden time advancing to 
the relief of a distressed damsel. To stoop, 
to lift the lump of granite and replace it in its 
former position was only the work of a moment. 

‘Thank you,” said Miss Grey, very simply, 
and was about to continue her homeward way, 
when her deliverer turned, and she saw his 
face. “‘Dr. Howe!’”’ 

** Miss Grey !” 

These two exclamations simultaneously ut- 
tered revealed to themselves, and will show 
the reader the fact of their previous acquaint- 
ance. Miss Grey had an accompanying ejacu- 
lation, which, however, was only mental. It 
was, as nearly as words can express it, “‘ What 
can have brought this disagreeable man here ?’’ 
His may also have been, but of this I am not 
so certain: ‘‘ How came this butterfly of fash- 
ion in this ultima Thule?”’ 

But these latter remarks being unspoken, 
. with that polite hypocrisy which is the oil that 
makes the social machinery move more easily, 
the lady recovered herself first, as it was pro- 
per she should do, and with a grace not at all 
unbecoming even in a hayfleld she said: ‘I 
was not aware to whom I was under so much 
obligation.” 

**Nor I to whom I had the honor of render- 
ing so slight a service.”’ 

The situation is easily stated, although to each 
of the parties concerned so incomprehensible. 
Dr. Howe, whom Miss Grey had met occasion- 
ally at parties, concerts, and operas during the 
past season, and of whom she had no especial 
remembrance save that he formed a part of that 
life of which she had so lately begun to weary, 
who could hardly be said properly to belong to 
her set, because he had neither family nor for- 
tune to recommend him, now stood before her in 
his shirt sleeves, his straw hat in his hand, and 
his light hair all tossed and tumbled by the wind. 
She knew no more how he came there than if 
he had dropped from the clouds. And Miss 
Grey, whom not to have met in society was to 
argue one’s self unknown, stood, clad in a sim- 
ple gingham, her brown hair all tucked away 
in a net through whose meshes it gleamed, her 
light hat pushed back from her heated brow, 
and an air of simplicity pervading her whole 
manner, which it was quite delightful to see 
whether it were assumed or natural. Her com- 
panion probably thought it assumed, for he 
vouchsafed but one look. For her part, the re- 
pugnance of which I have just spoken was not 
at all diminished, and she turned to continue 
her walk, when she found that her path had 





disappeared, and there were no familiar land- 
marks to guide her. She must speak again, 
however unwillingly. 

“Dr. Howe’—and this time there was a 
spice of haughty reserve in her tone—“‘ can you 
and will you be so kind as to point out to me 
the nearest path to the village road? I find I 
have lost my way.” 

He turned instantly as he was about mount- 
ing again into his seat. ‘‘Mostcertainly. You 
were just now taking precisely the wrong di- 
rection. Allow me to accompany you for a 
short distance.”’ 

“That will be quite unnecessary,” returned 
Miss Grey, with increasing coldness. 

‘Pardon me,” said the gentleman—fcr such 
we will call him in spite of his shirt sleeves— 
‘pardon me for the painful necessity I am 
under of differing from you. You cannot pos- 
sibly reach the road without some assistance ; 
and I think you will have to accept my very 
humble services.”’ 

Marian bit her lip in silence, and followed 
her guide, who led the way to some bars which 
he lowered, and carefully replaced when they 
had passed through, remarking, apologetically 
for the delay, that the ‘‘cattle must not get 
into his mowing field.” All this with a busi- 
ness-like air, as if he were a veritable land- 
owner, instead of a young physician of New 
York city, among whose possessions there pro- 
bably did not lie a rood of land. But she asked 
no questions, and he vouchsafed no informa- 
tion. In fact, this strange walk was begun, 
continued, and ended in almost total silence. 
Marian was in such a state of vexation at 
being thus compelled against her will to this 
walk with one who belonged to the life she 
wished utterly to forget, that she neglected to 
be agreeable, a thing which had never before 
failed of receiving her chief attention. 

What her companion’s thoughts may have 
been could hardly be guessed. His face, as far 
as any particular emotion excited by her pre- 
sence was concerned, was iimmovable. His 
eyes wandered everywhere; nothing seemed 
to escape them, and once he stopped by a brook- 
side and picked some leaves, which he placed 
carefully in his pocket-book, saying something 
more than half to himself, apparently, about 
their medicinal properties. He was not rude, 
however; on the contrary, he showed a perfect 
knowledge of all that is due to a lady froma 
gentleman. His quick eye detected a stone 
hidden in the long grass, over which he warned 
her not to stumble. And once, when the 
brook above mentioned was to be crossed, a 
firm and strong hand lent its ready assistance. 
They at length emerged from the wilderness 
of field and wood into a little grassy lane which 
led directly to the village road, at a point not 
far distant from the old-fashioned farm-house 
of her uncle. 

Here her guide’s office ended. Marian again 
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said, ‘Thank you” for services rendered, and 
this time with evident relief at being freed from 
further obligation. 

Dr. Howe’s straw hat was once more lifted 
in acknowledgment, and in another moment 
each was hidden from the other’s sight. 

On that same day, at the dinner table, Mr. 
Wood remarked, after his niece had been re- 
lating in a lively manner her morning’s adven- 
tures, without, however, mentioning who had 
come to the rescue, and all the family had 
laughed heartily at the recital: ‘‘I had quite a 
conversation this morning with that young 
fellow from New York, who has taken the 
Willow Farm for the summer. He has a clear 
head, and knows more this minute about the 
best breeds of cattle than I do, and I’ve been 
in the business more than thirty-five years.” 

**Does he intend then making a farmer of 
himself?”’ inquired Marian, a little curiously. 

**Not exactly,” continued her uncle. “He 
says that he caught a fever of some kind in his 
hospital practice, and his strength was 80 re- 
duced last spring that nothing but country air 
and country work would save him. So he has 
gone into the business in good earnest, and has, 
as he said himself, ‘got up considerable muscle.’ 
He ’s a doctor, I forgot to say.”’ 

‘A doctor?’’ said Aunt Sally—as Marian 
ealied Mrs. Wood, and as all the neighbors 
called her, too, for that matter, but ‘‘ mother,” 
as she was always addressed by her husband— 
**T didn’t know we had one within eight miles. 
I wish we had one nearer, though to be sure’’— 
looking complacently at her husband, whose 
frame seemed made of iron, and at her two 
stalwart sons, Will and George—“to be sure, 
we are never sick, which is one consolation.’”’ 

‘* Quite a compensation I should say for being 
out of reach of the doctor!’”’ said Will, with a 
laugh. ‘“‘And here’s Cousin Marian,’’ con- 
tinued he, “she is becoming as unfeeling as 
the rest of us, and won’t contribute a mite 
towards the doctor’s support. I think her 
cheeks are getting red, and when she returns 
to the city she can throw all her paint pots to 
the—I mean’’—with a comical air of correcting 
himself—‘‘ she can have a grand auction sale 
on the premises, and make a good thing out 
of it.” 

Marian laughed, a clear, ringing laugh, which 
would have astonished her select circle of friends 
who were so far away from its sound. Be- 
tween herself and her uncle’s family there had 
gradually been established a bond of confidence 
and affection that rested upon sure foundations. 


The July day, some of whose events we have 
just recorded, drew towards its close, and the 
western clouds of gold and crimson foretold a 
fair to-morrow, gladdening the hearts of the 
farmers for miles around, for the “ hay-season’’ 
was just then at its most critical period. Ma- 
rian Grey’s heart, too, felt a strange thrill as 





she stood in the wide, old-fashioned doorway, 
and watched through the elm trees the chang- 
ing glow of the western sky. A ‘nameless 
longing”’ seemed to fill her breast; a desire for 
something better than she had known” whis- 
pered vaguely in her heart, though she could 
not have put it into words. A dreamy, deli- 
cious languor filled her soul, and the practical, 
working, every-day world seemed far enough 
away from her. But this same practical world 
is always close at hand—always jogging our 
elbow when we least desire it, clamoring for 
attention, and will not be gainsaid. Let us hope 
that our mental health demands the treatment, 
the medicine is sometimes so very bitter. 

Marian was suddenly recalled from the golden 
sunset, and fancies scarcely less golden, by a 
scream issuing from the back regions of the 
great house. A moment after Hetty, Aunt 
Sally’s “help” and maid of all work, came 
rushing around the corner of the house, an- 
nouncing that she ‘‘guessed Miss Wood was 
killed !”’ 

The terrified Marian sprang from the door- 
way and cried, ‘‘ Where is she ?”’ 

‘Tn the milk-cellar, at the foot of the stairs !’’ 
screamed Hetty, and ran on down to the field 
where Mr. Wood and his two sons were col- 
lecting the half-made hay into heaps for the 
night. 

Marian, almost faint with terror, followed 
the direction indicated, descended cautiously 
the stone steps, and in the darkness encoun- 
tered something heaped upon the floor, which 
proved to be the ample form of her Aunt 
Sally. A succession of moans, groans, and ex- 
clamations testified to the fact of her being not 
yet entirely ‘‘ killed,’’ as the excited Hetty had 
announced with all the unreliability of a tele- 
gram in war-times. 

Aunt Sally was still alive, as her trembling 
niece soon discovered, but she was suffering 
severe pain, and had perhaps sustained serious 
injury. In descending the steep stone steps with 
a pile of milk-pans, her foot had slipped, she 
fell, and now lay in the midst of broken earthen- 
ware on the stone floor of the cellar. 

“To think,’’ groaned she, ‘that I should 
have gone up and down these stairs near thirty 
years, and not a bit of harm before. Oh, dear! 
and what will become of us all now? Justin 
haying-time, and so much butter on my hands!” 
Here a twinge from her foot, occasioned by an 
attempt to change her position, merged her 
scarcely audible words into a moan. 

Marian, in tearful sympathy, had taken her 
aunt’s head in her lap, for it was useless to 
attempt lifting her, and sat waiting for Hetty’s 
return, who, her aunt told her, had ‘gone 
down to the field for ‘ father’ and the boys.”’ 

“What will become of us?’’ went on Aunt 
Sally, forgetting, as usual, her own troubles in 
those of the family. ‘‘ Hetty’s a good girl, but 
she wants some one to manage her, and no one 
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can be hired for miles around. ‘ Father’ tried 
to get some one this summer, though I told him 
I wouldn’t be bothered with another. But he 
couldn‘t get any one for love or money. There’s 
Cynthy Green, she might have come, but she’s 
gone off to Newton to learn a trade. Oh, dear!” 
and, once more overcome by a sense of her 
misfortunes and the pain occasioned by another 
effort to move, Aunt Sally groaned aloud. 

“ Aunt Sally,” said Marian, with energy and 
determination hitherto unknown to her, “‘ dear 
Aunt Sally, don’t let these things disturb you. 
Here am I, with all my time at my own dispo- 
sal, and I will fill your place as well as I may.” 

** You, child?’’ and Aunt Sally laughed just 
a little in spite of her pain. ‘‘ Bless your dear 
heart, you can’t do anything! I’m only afraid 
you ’ll get tired of us all and go home.”’ 

‘*No, dear auntie, I shall not leave you now 
when you are in trouble. And you shall find 
that I am perhaps not wholly useless.” 

Here this disconnected and ejaculatory con- 
versation came to an end, for then appeared at 
the head of the stairs Uncle John and his two 
sons, who had hurried breathlessly from the 
field on receiving Hetty’s alarming intelligence. 
Rumor grows more hideous as she flies, a fact 
which one need not read Virgil to discover, 
and, by the time the excited bearer of the dis- 
patches had reached her destination, ‘‘ Miss’’ 
Wood, in addition to being killed, was terribly 
mangled in body and limb. 

Aunt Sally was speedily conveyed to the 
upper air in spite of*her nearly two hundred 
pounds weight, where she was placed upon the 
lounge in the great dining-room. What was 
next to be done? To go for the doctor was the 
first and most natural suggestion. But his 
home was eight miles away, and besides he had 
passed the house that afternoon on his way to 
a patient twelve miles in the opposite direction. 

A thought struck Marian, who seemed to be 
the only one who had retained any presence of 
mind, and who had been bringing pillows and 
endeavoring to make her aunt more comfort- 
able. She drew her uncle aside and said, 
“Could we not get the doctor you spoke of 
this morning, the one who has taken Willow 
Farm ?”’ 

“The very thing !’’ exclaimed he. ‘‘ George, 
ride black Billy over to Willow Farm and ask 
that doctor’’— 

‘‘ Howe,” suggested Marian, for the emer- 
gency had destroyed ali affectation. 

“Oh, yes, Howe—if he won’t just come over. 
Tell him we can’t get any one else. But stop,” 
as George had hastened from the room, “take 
the wagon, and then you can bring him back 
with you.” 

The wagon was ready in an incredibly short 
space of time, and the wheels rolled rapidly 


away. 
During the time that must elapse before the 
doctor, if he consented to come, could arrive, 





Marian bathed her aunt’s forehead in cold 
water, and succeeded in unfastening her dress 
and substituting a loose wrapper in its stead. 
While her uncle walked up and down the room, 
gazed from the windows, and asked his wife 
every half minute ‘“‘ how she felt now?” 

Twenty minutes had not elapsed before the 
sound of wheels told that the wagon was 
approaching, and as it appeared in sight the 
impatient watcher could discern two figures in- 
stead of one. Evidently the doctor had come. 

Mr. Wood met him at the door with many 
apologies for this hasty demand made upon his 
services. He was, however, soon assured that 
Doctor Howe was most happy if his skill could 
be of the slightest service, and, with a smile, 
‘Perhaps a little practice may serve to keep 
my knowledge from getting rusty.’’ Uncle 
John was at once placed at his ease, and all 
awkward embarrassments entirely removed, 

An examination of Aunt Sally’s injuries 
proved them not to be dangerous, though very 
painful, and sufficient to exclude her from all 
housework for weeks to come. Her ankle was 
severely sprained, her side badly bruised, and 
her whole system had received a shock not at 
once to be recovered from. Her foot was band- 
aged and cooling draughts applied, so that ex- 
ternally she was decidedly more comfortable. 
Internally, she decided that she would be churn- 
ing in a fortnight. 

Marian, in the mean time, had maintained 
her position at her aunt’s side, and in being in- 
troduced to Doctor Howe by her uncle as his 
niece, she returned his astonished glance of 
recognition with a grave bow. She received, 
as accepting the office of nurse, the directions 
given by the doctor for Mrs. Wood’s comfort, 
but, save the necessary replies and questions, 
nv further conversation passed between them ; 
and when he left the house, promising to call 
again on the morrow, no one save themselves 
suspected that this was not their first meeting. 


I have not the space, nor is it necessary that 
I should here describe minutely the days and 
weeks that followed. One fortnight had passed 
by, another, and still another, and still Aunt 
Sally had not returned to active life. Not that 
she could properly be called an invalid, or that 
she required any especial attentions. She had 
entirely recovered from all her injuries except 
the sprained foot, and that obstinately refused 
to bear her weight. So she was still in the day- 
time a prisoner on the lounge, but thence, as 
from a throne, she indirectly controlled the 
household management, of which she had 
hitherto been the principal element. Knitting 
and sewing were her principal occupations, and 
recreations, too, for Aunt Sally had had little 
time during her busy life to develop the purely 
intellectual part of her nature. But Marian, 
in the long summer afternoons, used to read to 
her, and, coming from her lips, poetry gained 
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a new melody for Aunt Sally’s ear, and the 
magazine stories an added charm. 

But Marian’s time was not all spent after 
this fashion. She had made good her determi- 
nation so suddenly and unexpectedly formed 
while seated on the stone floor of the milk cel- 
lar. She filled her aunt’s place to the best of 
her ability ; poorly and unsatisfactorily at first, 
but experience, though sometimes a harsh, is 
aiways a thorough teacher, and Marian, aided 
by her naturally good sense and clear under- 
standing, was fast developing the practical 
talents which had never before found the least 
scope for their exercise. 

With sleeves carefully rolled back from her 
round, white arms, she moulded the butter of her 
own churning into delicious, fragrant, golden 
balls. Her bread came from the oven light and 
snowy. Her custard pies, her uncle said, were 
as good as Aunt Sally’s, and that was the high- 
est praise for Marian. 

Hetty still remained a member of the house- 
hold, and cherished an unbounded admiration 
for her young mistress. Marian’s two cousins 
seemed, in their frank and unreserved inter- 
course, like the brothers she had never known. 
And to them she was unconsciously the means 
of elevating their standard of womanhood. 
Her aunt often kissed her with tears in her 
eyes. And thrs, unconsciously to herself—and 
it almost always is unconsciously—her life and 
its duty were becoming plain to her, that life of 
which she had dreamed so vaguely on the July 
evening when the sunset glow lay golden upon 
the western hills. That impassable bridge be- 
tween the real and ideal she had not crossed, 
but had merged with these states into one, and 
realized, as many another has done before her, 
how truly the “‘path of duty is the way to 
glory,” that glory which transfigures every- 
thing with a radiance almost divine. 

Have I enumerated all the sources of Marian 
Grey’s new-found content and happiness? I 
imagine my readers, my patient readers putting 
to themselves this question. That complex 
affair, human happiness, even that of one 
individual, could hardiy be described and ana- 
lyzed in a folio volume, and I have not had the 
rashness to attempt it here. I have merely 
sought to indicate some of the primary events 
and causes which led Marian Grey to open her 
heart first to all the world of nature, and sub- 
sequently to that of humanity, as it had never 
been opened before. 

Her intercourse with her uncle’s family, kind 
as every member of it had been to her, much as 
she loved them, could not satisfy entirely all 
the demands of her more highly cultivated and 
sensitive nature. This was inevitable, but her 
everyday duties and occupations, so new and 
strange, had filled up the vacancy in such a 
manner, that she might not have perceived the 
absence of any pleasure, had it mot been sup- 
plied to her from a most unexpected source. 





Doctor Howe, according to his promise, came 
on the day suceeeding his first visit to his new- 
found patient. Marian again, as sole nurse, 
gave all necessary information and assistance, 
and received all directions. Thus it happened 
that when he called—and during the first fort- 
night he called almost daily—that nearly all 
his conversation was with her. These conver- 
sations, at first confined strictly to the case in 
hand, began gradually, very gradually, to as- 
sume a more extended range. Remarks on the 
weather, the state of the crops, etc., gradually 
led to kindred topics, then to remoter ones, 
until one afternoon Doctor Howe, when he left 
Mr. Wood’s house, found that he had been 
spending two and a half hours in talking with 
that ‘‘ fashionable butterfly,’’ Miss Grey. 

Their original dislike and coldness, having no 
real or tangible basis, had melted away in the 
warm sunlight of daily intercourse. How com- 
pletely it had melted away perhaps neither of 
them was aware. Let not, however, the too 
hasty reader conclude that they were, even un- 
consciously, ‘‘in love’’ with each other. This 
intercourse, which had grown to be of daily 
occurrence, had been almost necessitated by the 
circumstances in which they had been placed, 
and with those circumstances might vanish. 
When once they had returned to New York, 
and were surrounded by an atmosphere socially 
so different, these two, Doctor Howe and Ma- 
rian Grey, would more than probably drift 
asunder, and their summer’s intercourse be- 
come a mere memory ; in time, scarcely that. 


It was near the close of the month of Sep- 
tember. The summer was gone, though one 
could scarcely believe it yet, there was such a 
beauty in the year’s decay. But the summer’s 
work was done, and the golden fields had slowly 
ripened to the harvest. 

At the close of one of the mild, beautiful, 
golden days so peculiar to this time of year and 
to this region of country, Marian sat upon the 
broad stone step of the front doorway, where 
she had stood so many weeks before. The light 
of another sunset touched her hair with a beau- 
tiful gleam, and added a softness to every line 
of her fair face and slender form. Her large 
brown eyes had a dreamy expression as she 
gazed far into the western depths. But in those 
eyes were but few traces of that vague, un- 
formed reverie which had dwelt there on that 
evening of the vanished summer. One could 
read there a determination, a purpose, and a 
will hitherto unknown. The true womanhood 
that had been born within her in this peaceful 
country place, seemed to gaze out from them. 
There was about her, even to the most critical 
observer, no trace of the “‘ butterfly of fashion,”’ 
no token of her kinship with the gay throng 
with which she was so soon to mingle. 

For Marian’s work, like that of the summer, 
was ended. Aunt Sally at length walked 
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through the house without cane or crutch, and 
Marian had resigned her office. Her mother 
urged her return home, and even Marian per- 
ceived that there her duty now lay. In afew 
more days all this would be ended, and the 
events of her peaceful, happy, busy summer be 
to her like a dream. She might then be par- 
doned if for this once she returned for a short sea- 
son to her mystical dreamland. But her dream, 
as had happened once before, was suddenly 
brought to a termination, though the cause of 
its ending was somewhat different. This time 
it was the quick opening and closing of the 
gate, and steps coming up the long gravel walk 
that brought her eyes and thoughts back to this 
world of men and things. She rose, and ex- 
tended to the comer a hand of cordial greeting. 

‘* Stay !’’ said Doctor Howe, as she turned to 
enter the house; “‘if you are not too cold, or 
will not feel the chill of the evening air, shail 
we not remain here awhile and watch the dying 
away of that glorious sunset ?’’ 

Marian turned, and as she faced the western 
glow she seemed in its light almost transfigured. 
Even her companion, who had not paid her one 
compliment since the commencement of their 
acquaintance, seemed struck by her beauty, for 
his eyes rested upon her face as she once more 
seated herself, and her gaze returned, as if 
drawn by fascination toward those burning 
clouds slowly fading into crimson. 

Marian, however, was the first to break the 
silence. ‘‘ How beautiful it is,’’ said she, “‘al- 
though the summer is gone and the year is 
dying. Cannot you feel the truth of what 
Hawthorne says, ‘that in these days of early 
autumn nature seems to take us in her arms 
and love us ?’”’ 

** Perfectly,’ answered her companion. ‘It 
seems now as if one were very near to the heart 
of Nature.”’ Another silence, while the light 
slowly faded. ‘‘ Miss Grey,’’ said he, abruptly, 
‘do you know that the ship has almost reached 
the land ?’’ 

She looked at him in such evident perplexity, 
that he laughed outright. 

‘*Pardon me,”’ said he, “‘I forgot that you 
could not possibly know of what I was think- 
ing. I was thinking how much my life during 
the past summer has resembled a sea voyage I 
once took when I was a very young man. It 
was to the Mediverranean in a sailing vessel, 
and during the weeks that passed before we 
came in sight of land, the passengers—there 
were not many, not more than half a dozen— 
seemed to be united by very strong bonds. The 
walls of the ship held, for the time being, our 
world. I have never enjoyed such free, unre- 
strained intercourse as during those weeks. It 
seemed as if we were even ‘more than kin,’ 
and our deepest thoughts came to our lips so 
easily. But when we reached the land one 
day was sufficient to change all this, and we, 
who had so long been eaeh other’s sole com- 





panions, parted with scarcely a regret. And 
although I have occasionally met one or two of 
that number since, we seemed the merest ac- 
quaintances. Can’t you see the parallel, Miss 
Grey ?” changing suddenly his subject and his 
manner, ‘‘I am going home to-morrow!” 

**To-morrow ?”’ repeated Marian; ‘‘so soon!”’ 

“So soon!’’ he re-echoed. ‘Yes, it seems 
soon and sudden, after all. I failed utterly in 
attempting to realize the fact that I have been 
here four whole months. But, Miss Grey, the 
summer is ended, and I for one must back 
again to the haunts of men, I must return to 
the city to-morrow.”’ 

** Oh, the city!’’ cried she, with unusual im- 
petuosity, ““how I hate it! I almost wish never 
to see it again. But I, too, must return in a 
week, at furthest.’ ; 

“‘T cannot hate the city,’’said he. “It may 
be a monster, and a hideous one, but it has 
been kind to me. It has given me my bread, 
my encouragement, and it must give me my 
success, too—if I am to have any. Truly, I 
ought to be grateful.”” Enthusiasm flashed in 
his eyes, and lit up his usually immovable face. 
He continued, after a moment’s pause: “It 
seems a strange thing to confess, and a few 
months ago I should not have believed it pos- 
sible ; but it has been here, while breathing this 
pure country air, and enjoying its peace, that 
I have learned to love the city and believe in 
its goodness, in spite of its wickedness, and, 
stranger still, as it may seem, I owe to you an 
explanation of this change. I shall not have 
another opportunity. May I give it to you 
now ?”’ 

Marian’s face, as far as it could be read in the 
slowly-fading light, bore only the marks of 
bewilderment. He appeared to interpret her 
silence as consent, for he went on :— 

‘*Miss Grey, when I came here, nearly four 
months ago, I was sick both in body and in 
mind. I lett the great city with only a feeling of 
disgust at its emptiness and vanity. I seemed 
to breathe here a freer, purer air, and in my 
weakness my past life, from which I was en- 
joying only a brief respite, seemed hateful to 
me. This mood was still on me when one July 
morning—you see I have not forgotten it—I 
met you most unexpectedly. I dare to tell you 
now that I was then inexpressibly annoyed at 
the encounter. I looked upon you as a hateful 
reminder of the emptiness, fashion, and folly 
of that life upon which I thought I had turned 
my back. I never meant te renew that morn- 
ing’s intercourse, but circumstances above and 
beyond my control decided otherwise. I came 
gradually to know and understand you, and to 
comprehend the great error I had committed 
in thus falsely judging you. Your self-sacri- 
fice and devotion, your energy and will have 
been productive of wider and deeper results 
than you have dreamed of. Miss Grey, I owe 
to you an inereased faith in womanhood, and 
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a belief in the existence of goodness in what I 
have hitherto regarded as the mere emptiness 
of fashionable society. I shall return to the 
city to-morrow with a healthier body and 
sounder mind, and the latter I owe to you. 
Ought I not to thank you?” 

This long recital had been given in a low, 
rapid tone, but with a certain determination as 
coming from a man who had resolved to make 
a confession, cost him what it might. During 
the whole his eyes had been steadfastly fixed 
upon the ground. He lifted them when he had 
concluded, and looked at his companion seated 
beside him. 

Marian had listened at first with mere curi- 
osity ; but, as he continued, her head gradually 
sunk lower and lower until it lay buried in her 
hands. Words like these had never before 
been addressed to her. She had been flattered, 
caressed, and admired all her life, but no one 
had‘ever spoken to her words that so moved 
her inmost soul. She felt her own unworthi- 
ness as she had never done before. She felt 
totally unworthy of receiving and appropriat- 
ing to herself the words to which she had just 
been listening; she lifted her head at length 
and struggled for speech, but the words would 
not come. 

“You are not offended ?”’ he said, gently, as 
she did not speak. 

‘*Not offended,” said she, and the tone of 
her voice must have effectually dispelled from 
the mind of her hearer any fear of that nature 
he may have entertained. ‘ But if you could 
know the feeling of utter unworthiness and un- 
happiness your words have given me, you 
would never repeat them. I am so far, far 
below all that you imagine me. My whole 
life, until this summer, has been nothing but 
selfishness, and I have done so little here.’’ 
Her words ended in a half sob. 

Apparently unconscious of her emotion, and, 
in a tone so light that it hardly seemed to come 
from the man who had just now spoken so 
earnestly, he said: “‘It is quite useless, Miss 
Grey, for you to attempt undervaluing your- 
self. Testimony from the enemy’s camp in 
regard to this matter must be conclusive. Now 
only look at that moon, which has risen since 
we have been sitting here, and has changed the 
whole landscape from gold to silver.” 

The full moon was, indeed, in the sky, and 
the thick, black shadows of the trees were 
clearly and sharply defined in the broad white 
path beneath them. He had spoken with a 
carelessness real or affected, and if he had any 
longer any deeper feeling, it was effectually 
hidden. 

Marian, to whom this sudden and total change 
of subject had brought relief, now spoke: ‘Dr. 
Howe,”’ said she, ‘‘do you mean that when 
your ship comes to land you willingly and 
voluntarily forget your fellow voyagers ?” 
“Forget them? WNever!’’ replied he ener- 








getically and earnestly. ‘‘But’’—and here 
there was an evident attempt at his former care- 
lessness—‘‘ they pass on to other and brighter 
shores, where I may scarcely hope to follow. 
Could I claim any longer that social equality 
which circumstances had only temporarily es- 
tablished?’ There was in the last sentence 
an ill-concealed sarcasm and bitterness which 
hardly bore testimony to that mental health of 
which he had a few moments before spoken. 

But he was little prepared for the effect pro- 
duced by his words. Marian Grey, with all 
her original fire and impetuousness of the olden 
time, and for which she had had little or no 
occasion since she came to this quiet abode, 
burst forth: ‘Dr. Howe, do you mean to tell 
me that I am, in your opinion, so inexpressibly 
mean and dishonorable as to refuse you else- 
where the friendship I have here granted you? 
Do you mean to accuse me of this after profess- 
ing so much faith in me? I would ten thou- 
sand times rather all my money were buried in 
the depths of the sea, than have such injustice 
done me!”’ 

She spoke with a passionate utterance; and, 
as she ceased, the moonlight showed her flash- 
ing eyes, and every feature of her face quivering 
and glowing with excitement. She had during 
the whole evening maintained an unusual si- 
lence; but her companion’s last words had 
breathed life as it were into the marble statue, 
and it was now glowing with the intensest 
passion. He saw her as he had never seen her 
before, and he found that in this woman’s 
heart there were unknown depths, where he 
had imagined everything fathomed and ana- 
lyzed. I think, too, that in that moment the 
last shade of bitterness vanished from his heart, 
that the very centre of that citadel of pride 
that had controlled this man all his life here 
surrendered, and that a new faith and trust, 
deeper and truer than any he had known before 
were awakened within him. 

Marian’s sudden flash had died away, leav- 
ing her pale and trembling with excitement. 
In the silence that followed, the man sitting 
by her side turned his face toward her, and the 
full light of the moon fell upon his earnest 
eyes, in whose depths there was visible a 
strange softness. 

‘“*Miss Grey,’’ said he, very humbly, more 
humbly than he had ever spoken to any human 
being, “‘ forgive me! forgive me if you can my 
contemptible suspicions. Forgive me—for O, 
Marian, I love you!” 

This last sentence was concluded abruptly 
and passionately. "Whether Marian’s heart 
had given her the least forewarning of what 
had just been uttered, I never knew, and [ 
think she never knew herself. I think rather 
that the same flash betrayed to each of them 
the truth. 

I do not know if she looked in his face as 
Jane Eyre did into Rochester’s, in order to 
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find there the tokens of his sincerity ; I only 
know that their eyes met, and that in another 
moment his arms were around her, and only 
the moon saw the first kiss that was the seal 
of an eternal bond between them. 


<> 
—o 





WEARINESS. 
BY MARY A. M’IVER. 
I daze out on this glorious night ; 
But oh, it is with saddened eyes ; 
For me in vain the moon’s soft light 
With radiance floods the skies. 
The clustered stars for me no more 
‘With words of mystic meaning shine, 
For the sweet peace I felt of yore 
Can nevermore be mine. 
This world, oh, it is full of wrongs, 
And he who would escape them best, 
Must battle ’gainst o’erpowering throngs, 
And dearly purchase rest. 
But the faint spirit only falls 
In its blind struggles for the right, 
And when the voice of duty calls, 
It only prays for light. 
And when the glorious hopes of youth 
Would spurn the will irresolute, 
And speak the clear, brave words of truth, 
Fear ever holds them mute. 
Then turns the timid heart away 
From fierce, conflicting scenes of strife, 
At Mercy’s feet awhile to lay 
Its heavy load of life. 
So, on this night, so soft, so mild, 
When it is almost sin to weep, 
I long, like some poor, weary child, 
* ‘Lo sob myself to sleep. 


———»—e—_ 


LADIES’ TALK. 


THEY have a readiness of resource which 
enables them to say the very thing that is most 
right, at the very moment when it is most 
wanted, to rectify the blunders of other people 
—of their stupid male relatives notably; to 
anticipate and prevent some threatening con- 
tretemps, or to counteract its effect a moment 
after its occurrence, It enables them to set the 
talk going at critical moments, and to keep it 
alive with bright answers and lively repartee 
always. It gives them the power/of keeping 
people in good humor, or of restoring their 
equanimity when it is gone. This abundance 
of ideas and quickness of fancy with which 
women are for the most part so well endowed, 
leads then, in certain cases, to all sorts of good 
and wholesome results. 


Wispom.—Never be ashamed of confessing 
your ignorance, for the wisest man upon earth 
is ignorant of many things, insomueh that what 
he knows is mere nothing in comparison with 
what he does not know. There cannot be a 
greater folly in the world than to suppose that 
we know everything. 





MRS. DAFFODIL AT A DORCAS 
SOCIETY MEETING. 


BY 8. ANNIZ FROST. 

It was nearly an hour later than the time 
appointed in Mrs. Daffodil’s invitation when 
we entered the vestry room of Church, 
where the Dorcas Society held its weekly meet- 
ings. 

We found about thirty ladies assembled there, 
and all were busily at work. Some were gath- 
ered round the large table where the work was 
cut out ; some round a sewing-machine basting 
for the rapid operator ; some in groups were ply- 
ing tongue and needle with equal velocity ; and 
the president and treasurer at their own little 
table were apparently comparing accounts. 

It was to this little table that I led my old 
friend and her daughter, to introduce them to 
Mrs. Smith and Miss Brown, the latter rising 
at once to do the honors. 

‘* Weare very happy to welcome you amongst 
our little band of laborers,’’ she said. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Daffodil, let me take your bonnet and ¢loak.”’ 

‘** Well, I reckon not, ma’am. It takes me 
so long to enrage the plaguey little thing on my 
head, that I’m afraid I presume all the sewin’ 
time afore the lookin’-glass. An’ anyhow this 
cap ain’t got no crown, as it’s only pretended 
to wear under my bonnet. I'll jest put my ver- 
min cape an’ muff down here, an’ pull off my 
gloves.” 

‘*Mrs. Squrus,”’ said Miss Brown, “ will not 
you lay aside your bonnet?” 

** Accept my grateful acknowledgments of 
your courtesy,’’ drawled Ninny. ‘I contem- 
plate retaining my promenading habiliments. 
The paraphernalia is too complicated for indi- 
vidual arrangement, and my foreign personal 
attendant remained at the domicile. I will, 
however, deposit my sables beside those of my 
maternal relative. Miss Annie, will you kindly 
eondescend to extricate my armillary appen- 
dage from my digital protector?” 

Iam afraid I should never have found out in 
what way my assistance was required, if Eu- 
phrosyne had not, as she spoke, extended to me 
her hand with the chain of a valuable bracelet 
twisted in her glove button. While I was 
disengaging them, Mrs. Daffodil was making 
friends with Mrs. Smith, the president. 

“Do set us right to work, ma’am,”’ she said, 
“for the afternoons don’t ’mount to much this 
time of year, anyhow, an’ we was later gittin’ 
here than we attended, for Ninny, that’s my 
darter, ma’am, she had to go to two or three 
stores, and that presumed nearly an hour of 
our time. But now weare here, give us plenty 
to do.”’ 

Mrs. Smith turned to a large basket of un- 
finished work at her side, saying, pleasantly :— 

‘“‘There is plenty of work here for willing 
hands, Mrs. Daffodil.”’ 

While she was engaged in finding the work, 
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Mrs. Daffodil’s eyes were roving over the room, 
and suddenly fixing them in a far-off corner, 
she startled us all by a loud exclamation :— 

“Sakes alive! If there ain’t my Pete, as 
large as life an’ twict as nateral!”’ 

And, looking in the same direction, I too saw 
the Captain, completely hemmed in by a semi- 
circle of ladies, and holding an animated con- 
versation with a lady busily at work upon a 
sewing-machine. Beside him, with more than 
the shadow of a pout upon her fice, was seated 
a young lady already introduced to Mrs. Daf- 
fodil’s circle of friends. At the sound of his 
mother’s voice Pete looked up. There was at 
the same time a rustle of silk, and a quick rush 
across the room, and Miss Luey Morris was 
embracing Mrs. Daffodil with her usual energy. 

‘There, you needn’t quite choke me!” said 
the old lady, loosening the clinging arms. ‘I 
know you’re perfectly ignited to see me.” 

‘“*You must come right over to our corner,” 
said the young lady, “and I will bring your 
work to you. Come, Mrs. Squrus.”’ 

In the mean time Pete had lazily crossed the 
room, and now, pulling at his moustache, was, 
in a low tone, confiding to me that :— , 

“The ‘ gushing girl,’ Miss Annie, met me on 
the street, and insisted upon my escorting her 
to church. You may fancy my consternation 
when I was brought here and introduced to 
Mrs. Smith, as a dear friend anxious to con- 
tribute to the cause of charity.” 

‘It was too bad to lead you into sucha trap,” 
I said, smiling at his woe-begone face. ‘* But 
I see that Miss Morris has found seats for your 
mother and sister in her corner, and, as I have 
my work all ready, I think I had better join 
them. You will stay now, I suppose?” 

‘*Yes. I fancy mother gets along more com- 
fortably when I am near her, and, as I am in 
prison, I suppose I may as well abandon all 
idea of escape,” and he sauntered over to his 
former seat. 

I learned afterwards that he had giver a 
hundred dollars to the president for the use of 
the society, telling his mother that this was 
what his “ticket of admission,”’ cost him, and 
receiving for reply :— 

‘* Well, if that’s all she ever costs you, Pete, 
you’re in luck. Hintin’ is her vocabulary, an’ 
I’m larnin’ now to lose the use of my hearin’ 
factories whenever she commences a wishin’ 
for the fac-simpleton of every ’varsal bit of 
finery I own, from my dogwood breastpin to 
my sardonic stone bracelet, that Squrus gave 
me on my birthday, bought out of the money 
he borried of me the day afore.”’ 

We found our ladies comfortably seated, Miss 
Morris having gone for their work. They had 
been introduced to Mrs. Robinson, one of our 
“strong-minded”” members; Miss Watts, a 
maiden lady of an uncertain age ; Mrs. James, 
an active, pretty little lady, not long married ; 
and Miss Hazard, the pretty operator or the 
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sewing-machine, to whom Pete evidently meant 
to devote his attentions. 

Mrs. Daffodil had drawn from her pocket a 
calico bag and needlebook in one, an old-fash- 
ioned housewife, and was busily engaged in 
seeking among the contents thereof for her 
thimble, her eyes watching Miss Hazard’s mo- 
tions with great interest. 

‘* Well, I do like these new conventions,’’ she 
said, as the young lady stitched away rapidly. 
‘* Jest to see the stupidity that that works with, 
doin’ more in a minit than my old fingers could 
in a week. I have thought some of buyin’ one, 
but we don’t have much sewin’ done to home, 
an’ a needle ’s kind of company to me. I was 
brought up to sew with my fingers, an’ I’ve 
done it since I wasa gal. Where ’s a good many 
years collapsed since then, an’ I reckon I’m 
too old to larn now to sew by see-sawin’ my 
foot up an’ down. But it’s jest the thimg for 
young people, though folks puts so many more 
clothes on their backs, an’ so many more trim- 
min’s on their clothes, than they uster do, that 
I reckon the actial work keeps along about 
even. You need ten machinary stitches now, 
where one finger stitch did in my time.” 

**You are right there,’”’ said Mrs. Robinson. 
“Tt takes a great many stitches to complete a 
wardrobe now. You have a handy workbag,’’ 
and she took up the housewife. 

“Yes,” said the old lady ; ‘‘ it suits me better 
than the new-fangled ones. Ninny ’s got a ta- 
batiere, or a nescrewtoire, or something for her 
sewin’ inferiors, but I sticks to my old house- 
wife. It’s associatin’, too, for it’s made out 
of one of Ninny’ caliker frocks an’ lined with a 
piece of Pete’s apron. Don’t you like dissocia- 
tion relicts, Miss Watts ?’’ 

“Yes, indeed,” said that lady. 
was one of Pete’s aprons ?”’ 

“Yes. I made it before we left our native 
pillage, as Ninny calls Babbington.”’ 

“Then I presume you value it very highly ?”’ 

There was a malicious glitter in Miss Watts’ 
eyes at this moment, that warned me she was 
trying to draw the old lady out in an absurd 
light. I was about to speak, when one quicker 
than I came to the rescue. 

‘*Here comes Miss Lucy with some sewing 
for you, mother,”’ said the Captain, turning 
from the contemplation of Miss Hazard’s busy 
fingers. 

Mrs. Daffodil’s loving eyes were quick to see 
the cloud upon her son’s brow. ‘‘ What is it, 
Pete, dear?’’ she whispered, leaning over to- 
wardhim. ‘ Did I say something more nidiotic 
than common? or is it one of my everyday 
blunderbusses that aggregate Ninny so bad ?”’ 
’ “Neither, mother. But I guess I wouldn’t 
talk about the farm here, if I were you.”’ 

“Course I won’t, honey, if you devise me 
not to. When you are here to give me a little 
progestion now an’ then, I get along fust rate. 
Well, Miss Lucy, did you find me some sewin’?” 


* And this 
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‘My dear Mrs. Daffodil,’ said the “‘ gushing | May I request likewise the filament cylin- 
girl,” “here is a flannel shirt!” and she sank | der? It is nearly equidistant between us, but, 
upon one knee beside the old lady, embracing unless my visual organs deceive me, slightly 
her with one arm, and presenting the garment | approximates you.” 
in question with an air of tenderness that caused | The spool of cotton was placed within her 
Pete’s moustache to twitch ominously. | reach, and Miss Hazard hid her quivering lips 

“Thank you, dear. You’d better git up off | over her own work. 





your knees and go to work too. That’s what 
you come here for, an’ not torub your gown 
all out, to say nothin’ of gettin’ it dirty on the 
floor. If you ain’t divided yourself with any 
work, you can run up the sleeves of this for 
me.”’ 

Mrs. Squrus had in the mean time been pro- 
vided with work by Mrs. James, and now she 
leaned forward toward her mother, with a lan- 
guishing air of complete helplessness, that 
was indescribably ludicrous. ‘‘Mamma,” she 
drawled. 

‘*My sakes, that’s a new defection !’’ mut- 
tered the old lady. 

“*Mamma, condescend to become my auxil- 
iary for a moment, and initiate me into the 
mysteries of the fabrication of this garment.’’ 

“Why, ’tain’t nothin’ but a shirt sleeve.” 

‘‘Your lucid interpretation of the utility of 
the article does not facilitate my operations. 
Accustomed to the ministrations of needlewo- 
men in my own domicile, my experience in 
needlework is not commensurate with my phi- 
lanthropic desires upon this auspicious occa- 
sion.” 

**Let me help you, Mrs. Squrus,”’ said Miss 
Lucy, taking the chair opposite Pete, and be- 
side his sister, “I think Ican show you. You 
first ran this seam—put the edges together, you 
know ?” 

“‘Thanks,’’ said Ninny, languidly threading 
a needle ; ‘I,”” and she took up the work, “ un- 
derstand you that I concatenate the fabric by 
approximating the edges into juxtaposition ?”’ 

“Yes, so !’* and she held it up. 

“Thanks! Your perspicuous directions elu- 
cidate my comprehension.”’ 

““When you get that run up I’ll baste the 
wristband on for you,’ said Miss Lucy, taking 
up her own work. 

‘*Humph !” muttered Mrs. Daffodil. ‘‘ Ninny 
could beat her all to nothin’ makin’ a shirt if 
she chose to pervert herself.’’ ‘ 

“I wish she would abbreviate her words,” 
said Pete, in an aside. 

“Well, you know, Pete, she won’t. She 
talks jest as she pleases, an’ ’tain’t no use to 
revise her to alleviate her words, ’cause she 
jest mixes ’em up more ’n ever if I speak about 
it.” 

“*Miss Mornis,” drawled Ninny, at this mo- 
ment, “‘pray propel horizontally across the 
work-stand the ferruginous blades upon pivots, 
that I may exscind this filament.”’ 

Poor Miss Lucy, this was too hard a puzzle 
for her to guess, but Miss Hazard, with a polite 
bow, handed Mrs. Squrus the scissors. 





It is impossible for my pen to give any ade- 
quate description of Euphrosyne Squrus as she 
sat sewing that afternoon. Attired in the heav- 
iest of silk, the richest of velvet, and the most 
dazzling of jewels, she had perched upon one 
red finger a gold thiatble, whose edge was in- 
crusted with jewels. She held her work with 
a languishing affectation, asif the effort te keep 
her hands from falling was almost toe much for 
her, and her eyes were about half closed, while 
her head slightly inclined toward her left shoul- 
der. She put her needle in with a half sigh, 
and drew it out with slow grace, at the rate of 
about one stitch in five minutes, frequently 
pausing to rest after the frightful weariness oc- 
casiened by six or seven stitches. When we 
left the room she had but half completed the 
seam of one shirt sleeve, but folded it up with 
an air of complacency, that was a deathblow 
to any criticism. 

The old lady, however, stitched away with 
commendable energy. “I allers did like sew- 
ing’,”’ she said, driving her needle in and out 
with a vigor that corroborated her words, ‘‘it’s 
not only constructive and useful, but it’s so re- 
frigerating. I think gals should be constructed 
in sewin’ as soon as they pertain to an age to 
hold a needle.” 

“T think so, too,”’ said Mrs. James. ‘‘I was 
taught to sew as soon as I was to read.” 

“‘Yes, dear, that showed your ma’s sense. 
Samplers an’ handkerchers at fust, an’ then the 
refinery work. It’s all very well to keep man- 
shey-makers and seamstress-makers if you can 
afford it, but after all, the time may come when 
you ’ll all go to rags if you can’t do your own 
sewin’.”” 

“Miss Morris,” drawled Ninny, “will you 
again sever this filament?” 

‘My sakes, Ninny !’’ said her mother, “ can’t 
you derive no way to git along without so much 
helpin’ ?”” 

“No, mamma! This novel employment 
quite confuses me. You, who are 4 criterion 
of needlework cannot appreciate my perplexi- 
ties, and this harsh material threatens abrasion 
of my exceedingly susceptible cuticle !” 

“ Well,”’ said the old lady, ‘‘can’t you brazen 
your tubercles without botherin’ everybody 
within half a mile of you?”’ 

“Mamma,” moderate the ebullition of your 
maternal indignation.” 

“T ’spect foiks Il think I’d better a-taught 
my own darter how to sew,”’ said the old lady ; 
‘but she did know once, only she’s lost all the 
sense she ever had since we come to Philadel- 
phy. I don’t reprove of forgettin’ to sew acause 
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you’re rich, for I think folks ought to be ready 
for all submergencies.”’ 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Robinson, ‘‘ you are quite 
right. But unfortunately it is an accomplish- 
ment too much neglected in the education of 
young ladies of the present day.”’ 

‘* Well,” said the old lady, “‘ eddication is a 
fine thing, too; but after all, book larnin’ won’t 
make your old man’s shirts, if you ’’ve got one.” 

‘And that is a wife’s first duty,” laughed 
Mrs. James. 

**Mind that, Miss Lucy,”’ said Mrs. Daffodil. 
‘*8’posin’ you was to marry a nofficer, or gine- 
ral, or a captain, or a soldier, an’ he was to be 
sent out to the froncheer to scalp Injuns. You 
wouldn’t find no gentlemen’s furniture estak- 
lishings out there, with ready-made shirts all 
fixed to put right on—after you’ve paid for 
’em, of course, I mean. How would you like 
your husband a-goin’ into an Injun fight with 
his shirt all rags, an’ no buttons, an’ the bosom 
tored, perhaps, an’ have them savages a-sayin’ 
after they ’d scalped his head off, what a shift- 
less wife he had ?”’ 

Miss Lucy had managed to keep a perfectly 
composed face during this direct attack, but I 
thought the Captain would gnaw the ends of 
his moustache entirely off. 

‘*Miss Lucy will lay your warning to heart, 
mother,” he said, ‘‘and avoid all such terrible 
emergencies by marrying a civilian dwelling 
under the shadow of a gentleman’s furnishing 
store.”’ 

“Or remember how to manufacture his 
linen,’’ the young lady was provoked into say- 
ing, with a sweet, infantile smile. 

“Got you there, Pete!’ whispered his mo- 
ther. 

“Do you convocate here periodically ?”’ in- 
quired Ninny, turning to Miss Watts. 

“*Yes, we meet here once a week,’’ was the 
polite reply. 

‘* Ah, hebdomadally.” 

‘*T hope we shall have the pleasure of seeing 
you very often.” 

“Thanks! My engagements are multifari- 
ous, but I will endeavor to partake occasionally 
of your congenial society. My home duties are 
likewise engrossing, for I am of opinion that a 
feminine matrimonially allied, more especially 
if she likewise has maternal duties, is derelict 
to those duties if she indulges too frequently in 
circumforaneous expeditions.”’ 

‘Pete!’ said his mother, ‘‘ Circumfaranaci- 
ous is Ninny’s new word for gaddin’. She 
always teaches me all her new words, and I 
learned that one yesterday.”’ 

** We shall always be glad to see you,” said 
Miss Watts, still addressing Ninny, “and like- 
wise your mother, Mrs.—Mrs.’’— 

“Mrs. Daffodil. Your memory fails to retain 
the appellative.”’ 

“Tt slipped my memory for a moment.” 

“I have vainly endeavored to persuade 





mamma to transform her patronymic, but to 
her it is redolent of rustic associations.” 

**But what would you name her ?’’ asked the 
astonished old maid. 

‘* Narcissus, the classic appellation for Daffo- 
dil, is much more euphonious.”’ 

““Yes,’’ said the old lady, catching the echo 
of the familiar words, “‘ Ninny wants me an’ 
Pete to be Captain Narcissus an’ Mrs. Dorothy 
Narcissus, ’cause she thinks it’s more stylish. 
Now, I think the daffodils is as stylish as scis- 
sors any day, an’ not a bit more common!”’ 

“Do you not find the atmospheric pressure 
oppressive ?’’ said Ninny, languidly fanning 
herself with a richly embroidered pockethand- 
kerchief. ‘‘ The caloric cylinder ejects such a 
temperature that it causes desudation,” and 
the handkerchief was now delicately pressed to 
her lips and forehead. 

“Tt is warm,” said Miss Lucy, sweetly. 
‘* Captain, will you close the furnace register?’’ 

Of course Pete politely rose at once, and Miss 
Lucy skilfully engineered his mother into the 
vacant seat near Miss Hazard, leaving the only 
unoccupied place the seat beside her own. 

During Pete’s absence a lady who had been 
seated near our circle arose, and, laying aside 
her work, put on bonnet and cloak and left the 
room. In a moment there was a buz. Heads 
came into closer contact, and chairs were 
hitched nearer together. 

“Did you ever see such impudence?’’ said 
Mrs. Robinson. 

“The idea of her coming here after a}l that’s 
passed,’’ said Miss Watts. 

“Well, I never expected she’d leave the 
house again, or show her face anywhere,”’ said 
Mrs. James. 

“‘T wonder if she thinks we don’t know the 
whole story ?”’ said Miss Morris. 

“Who is it?” inquired Miss Hazard. 

“Why, that awful Mrs. Green, that went off 
to the Niagara Falls and left her sick husband 
to the care of servants, and he died while she 
was gone.”’ 

‘That was the unfortunate part of it,’’ said 
Miss Hazard, “‘ for she did not wish to go, but 
her mother was very ill at Rochester, and her 
husband insisted upon her leaving him, as he 
seemed recovering. He had a relapse; an., 
although she did not wait for her mother’s 
funeral, she was too late to see her husband.”’ 

“Well, that’s her story, I suppose,” said 
Miss Watts. , 

“Tt is the true story,’’ was the quiet reply. 

‘How your antepenultimate remarks dul- 
cify the previous censorious innuendoes,”’ said 
Ninny. 

“*T do not like injustice,’ said Miss Hazard, 
“especially when the object of it is a dearly 
beloved friend.”’ 

* Any indulgence in animadversion is deie- 
terious to harmonious intercourse,” gaid Eu- 
phrosyne. 
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Mrs. Daffodil, during the foregoing remarks, 
had gradually stiffened up to a marvellous 
erectness, and was sewing with an air of grim 
resolution wonderful to behold. Nota word 
came from her lips as the tide of gossip now 
swelled and rose around us, every other mem- 
ber of the little circle contributing their share. 

Mrs. Spendall’s awful extravagance in dress, 
and the threatening total ruin of her husband be- 
ing discussed in all its bearings, Miss Bates’ case 
was taken up, and every one of her flirtations 
dragged before the self-appointed committee 
of investigation. Next the tribunal sat upon 
poor Mrs. Spendall’s sufferings at the hands of 
her husband, so devoted in public, but who 
abused her so horribly in private, and then 
Mrs. Worries’ temper came under the ban. 

But through the whole range of gossip and 
scandal the old lady sat rigidly erect and silent. 
Mrs. Robinson at last broke the spell. 

“*T am afraid you are tired, Mrs. Daffodil. 
You are so very silent.” 

‘*Gossip,”’ said the old lady, “‘is my perver- 
sion. It is only another name for calomel, 
anyhow; an’ I made a dissolution, years ago, 
never to divulge in none of it, an’ I mean to 
deform to my rule. It does aggregate me 
awful to hear women slanderizin’ their own 
sect.”” 

‘*Mamma,” said Ninny, “always objected 
to animadversions.”’ 

**T don’t never want to hear no discount of 
my neighbors; an’ I have an antiphony to 
gossip that I’ll survive till I die. There’s no 
address for folks if they ain’t on the spot to 
offend themselves, an’ it don’t do no good any 
how to be making illusions to them as is gone. 
If a man is so bad he oughter be hanged on the 
scabbard, it won’t perform him to talk agin’ 
him behind his back.’’ 

**But,’’ said Miss Morris, ‘‘I am sure there 
is no particular harm done to him if his crime 
is discussed. It may serve as a warning for 
others.’”’ 

“*You know, Mrs. Daffodil,’’ said Miss Watts, 
‘that it is the failing of qur sex from the ear- 
liest ages, that we will discuss our neighbors’ 
affairs.’’ 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘an’ I won’t come again, 
never! It’s the way always when women dis- 
semble in a meetin’, they don’t never know no 
rest nor peace till they are slanderationin’ an’ 
scandalousin’ their neighbors. I’ve seen it 
afore, an’ you can’t git me to admit myself 
about any of ’em.”’ 

“Tt is a sad drawback to good feeling.” 

‘Tt makes one feel as if the very minnit they 
was out of sight they ’d be hauled up for their 
contortion of abuse. ’Sposin’ Mrs. Spendthrift 
did give a thousand dollars for a Ningin shawl, 
I ’spose she had it to give, an’ none of you here 
didn’t have to divide the currant seed to pay 
for it. I ’spose you'll all have a pick at my 
fixins when I go, so I’ll jest tell you at once 





they is all honest paid for, an’ I ain’t a-leadin’ 
nobody to ruin by my expendertures. An’ if 
my Ninny is extravagancy sometimes, she’s 
got the cashier to do it on, an’ don’t run in - 
debt to nobody ’ceptin’ the baker and milk- ' 
man, that settles up once a month.”’ 

“Tam sure, dear Mrs. Daffodil, no one here 
will question your right to spend your money 
as you please,” said Miss Morris. 

“Well, don’t you ‘spose they’re dyin’ to 
pitch into you, my dear? I dare say Miss 
Bates don’t flirt no more than other folks when 
they have the opposition to doit. Oh, I know 
all about it. Jest let a poor gal divest herself 
in a new bonnet, an’ somebody ’ll see persactly 
the nice young man she’s tryin’ to procrasti- 
nate, an’ if she drops her glove, of course it’s 
to dissuade some other man to pick it up for 
her, an’ if she goes.for a little promeraid imto 
the country, of course that’s a rondy—some- 
thing to meet her pretended, an’ if she’s pretty, 
she’s a vain refection, an’ if she’s ugly, she’s 
a concerted piece, an’ if she’s modest, she’s a 
sly thing, an’ if she’s lively an’ candored, she 
ought to be ashamed of herself, carryin’ on so 
brazen. You all get your share, honey, one 
way or t’other, an’ if you do preeede at last in 
your patrimonial projectiles, why there ’s allers 
some other girl that didn’t catch your beau to 
give you sly diminuendoes an’ have her fling. 
T know all about it.” 

** But, Mrs. Daffodil, are you not too severe?” 
said Mrs. Robinson; “a little good-natured 
gossip’’— 

*‘Good-natured gossip!’ interrupted the old 
lady. ‘It’s just imposterous to talk of such 
a thing! You can’t doit good-naturedly. You 
might jest as well talk about 4 chilblain fire or 
a quiet hairycane. Now there’s Mr. Snapwell 
you’ve all been a-talkin’ about, an’ a-pityin’ 
his poor wife, a-diggin’ into her sideways, all 
the time, one a-hintin’ that she preserved it 
all, an’ another that she had a tantilizer temper, 
an’ another that perhaps the fault was provided 
atween ’em pretty equal, an’ another hittin’ 
at her household derangings, an another at her 

manacle of the children, an’ all the rest, an’, 
after all, ’spose she does cry out in her room? 
How do you know she’s bein’ prosecuted by 
her husband? How do you know she ain’t got 
muramsy, or pluralogy, or the toothache, or 
maybe pitches over a cheer, or hits her head 
again the bureau-kiver? Youdon’t see through 
the walls! An’ how do you know all their 
confectionate ways afore folks is put on? I 
tell you there was one woman down to Sara- 
toga this summer, she wasn’t juvarile either, 
hard on to forty, but she an’ her husband wasy 
that fond of one another that all the fash- 
ioning folks, the daylights as Ninny calls ’em, 
was a-larfin’ at her behind her back. He 
danced with her all the time, an’ took her 
a-ridin’, and walked with her, and waited on 
her at the table, an’ was jest promoted to her 
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every way. Well, they was there a week, an’ 
we all thought they was on to their weddin’ 
tower. Now, the day she left she come to me, 
an’, sez she, ‘Mrs. Daffodil, we country folks 
can’t git uster husband and wife not carin’ for 
one another like folks do here, can we? Now, 
everybody here has been a-talkin’ about Jake 
and I, thinkin’ we was jest married ’cause he’s 
fond of me, and don’t take yo pains to hide it. 
Why, bless your heart, we left seven children 
in the old farm to home when we come here to 
have a holiday and see the fine folks,’ and 
that,’’ said Mrs. Daffodil, with great energy, 
“is jest as much as the heft of the gossip is 
worth !”’ 

At this moment Ninny rose. ‘‘ Mamma,” she 
said, languidly, ‘‘the crepuscule approaches, 
and my ocular perceptions diminish through 
nocturnal influence.’’ i 

I rose, too, and translated Ninny’s effusion 
for the old lady into, “‘ It is growing dark.’’ 

“Yes, honey, I reckon we’d better go. I 
feel as if I could relish my dinner, too,’ she 
added, confidentially. 

Euphrosyne had drawn her purse, and—now 
sailing up to the president, made a generous 
contribution with this preface: ‘‘ Esteemed 
madam, graciously accept this infinitesimal 
eleemosynary contribution for your indigent 
dependants.’”’ , 

Mrs. Smith expressed her thanks, and Miss 
Morris favored Mrs. Daffodil with her raptures 
ever dear Mrs. Squrus’ generosity. 

“Yes,” said the old lady, “ Ninny gives 
generous when she does give.’’ 

*‘ Will you wash your hands before you put 
on your gloves ?’’ asked Miss Brown. 

‘*Ne, I’m obleeged to you. I’ll have to re- 
form my dilutions afore dinner, anyhow, for 
there ’s a half bushel of fuz off that flannel up 
my nose, thank you.”’ 

“*T hope we shall see you next week ?” 

“Well, perhaps J’U/ ¢all in, for I’ve not got 
my portmoney with me to-day, an’ I’d like to 
prescribe for your substitute defenders, as well 
as the children, so I may come for a few min- 
utes, anyhow. Good-by, all.’ 

** Good-by.” 

“ Adieu!” sighed Ninny, and we left the 
room, Pete escorting his mother, and deaf to 
Miss Morris’ hints that I might walk home 
and give her my place in the carriage. 
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A PUNCTUAL man is very rarely a poor man, 
and never a man of doubtful credit. His small 
accounts are frequently settled, and he never 
meets with difficulty in raising money to pay 
large demands. Small debts neglected ruin 
credit, and when a man has lost that, he will 
find himself at the bottom of the hill. 


HE alone is a man who can resist the genius 
of the age, the tone of fashion, with vigorous 
simplicity and modest courage.—LAVATER. 








NINE WEDDING-RING REASONS. 


REASONS for the use of the Wedding-Ring 
in the marriage ceremony :— 


1. As by turning a ring forever no end can 
be found, so the friendship cemented by mar- 
riage should be endless and perpetual ; not even 
broken off finally by the interruption of death, 
but the marriage party separating merely dur- 
ing the night of the grave in sure and certain 
hope of meeting again on the following of a 
glorious resurrection, when all that was pure 
and lovely in the union, shall be more so still, 
with the high additional perfection of continu- 
ing uninterrupted throughout the endless round 


of a blessed immortality. 
2. As the marriage ring should be made of 


pure gold, which is the most pure or simple of 
all metals, so fhe marriage union, cemented 
by that impressive pledge given and received, 
should be pure in its origin, pure in its con- 
tinuance, and so pure in all its motives as to 
contra-distinguish the contracting parties from 
ali intimacies founded upon gross or carnal 
principles, and as nearly as possible resembling 
the love of Christ for his spouse the Church, 
who so loved the Church that he gave himself 
for it. ‘ 

3. As gold, of which the marriage ring should 
be made, is esteemed the most valuable of all 
metals, so the love and friendship implied in 
the marriage ring should ever be considered as 
infinitely more valuable than any other system 
of which human nature is capable. 

4. As gold is the most compact or least porous 
of metals, so the marriage love and friendship 
should be so closely cemented by the blending 
into each other of all the kind and good affec- 
tions of the parties, as to leave no possible 
aperture or opening for the introduction of any 
strange or forbidden affection. Each party 
should always be prepared to say of the other 

“Thy loveliness my heart hath prepossest, 
And left no room for any other guest.” 

5. As gold, by the action of the most intense 
heat, even in a crucible, cannot lose any par- 
ticle of its original weight and worth, but 
comes out of the crucible as heavy and as valu- 
able as when it was put in, losing nothing in 
consequence of the fiery ordeal, except what- 
ever portion of dross or alloy may have been 
incorporated with the pure metal ; so the most 
severe afflictions and fiery persecutions, which 
may be the portion of the marriage parties 
during some of the chanfyes and chances of this 
mortal life, should never be able to deteriorate 
or take from the marriage union any part of its 
intrinsic worth or beauty, but the parties should 
rise from the furnace of affliction and the dis- 
honors of the grave without having lost any- 
thing except the grosser particles of earth and 
sin, which may have unhappily attached them- 
selves to the mystic union which was intended 
to secure their felicity. 
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6. The marriage ring should be perfectly 
plain; that is, no chased, raised, or artificial 
work should appear on its surface—implying, 
that the marriage union should not be the result 
of any artifice, on account of wealth, equipage, 
honor, or the undue influence of friends, but 
the plain result of an honorable and religious’ 
affection between the contracting parties and 
that God who first instituted the holy estate of 
matrimony. 

7. As gold is an incorruptible metal—that is, 
if thrown into the mire, or imbedded in the 
most impure soil, it will never become corrupt, 
corrode, or imbibe one speck of rust or impurity, 
so should the marriage love and friendship, how- 
ever it may be sometimes obliged to descend 
from the elevation of affluence into the deepest 
valley of penury or distress, be doomed “To 
waste its sweetness on the desert air,’’ be incar- 
cerated within the gloomy confines of the prison 
cell, or associate with the poor, the mean, or the 
illiterate ; still, like its incorruptible emblem, 
should it continue as bright and beautiful as 
ever. 

8. As gold is the most ductile of all metals, 
so that an ounce can be beaten out to cover an 
acre of land, or gild a finely-attenuated thread 
to embrace the circumference of the world’s sur- 
face, so should the results of the marriage union 
fulfil the original command to increase, mul- 
tiply, and cover the earth with ‘‘The precious 
sons of Zion, comparable to fine gold.” 

9. As the marriage ring exhibits nothing to 
imply pre-eminence of the one party over the 
other, notwithstanding that the word obey is ap- 
plied to the woman rather than the man, yet the 
man should ever recollect, that as, in forensic 
courts, especially courts of equity, the plaintiff 
must appear with what is called “‘clean hands,”’ 
im other words, have fully done his part and 
duty, so before the husband can have any right 
to command, or the wife be under obligation to 
obey, he must remember the test of his love and 
sincerity, which is given in Holy Scriptures, 
viz.: “‘ Husbands, love your wives, as Christ 
loved the Church ;’’ but how did Christ prove 
His love for the Church? By dying for it. 
When a love, of which this is the model, pre- 
dominates in the husband’s heart, he can re- 
quire no obedience from his wife but what she: 
will ever feel it to her honor, privilege, and de- 
light to render. 


—— + ee 


BOOKS are a guide in ‘youth, and an entertain- 
ment for age. They support us under solitude, 
and keep us from becoming a burden to our- 
selves. They help us to forget the crossness 
of men and things, compose our cares and our 
passions, and lay our disappointments asleep. 
When we are weary of the living, we may repair 
to the dead, who have nothing of peevish- 
ness, pride, or design in their conversation. 
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COLLIER. 


REUNITED. 
BY GEO. W. BIRDSEYE. 


I met her by the garden gate! 
The look she gave was proud and stern ; 
Her eyes seemed telling all her hate, 
While mine gazed coldly in return. 


And we had loved in days gone by! 
No joys for one but both enjoyed ; 
A cloud appeared upon love’s sky, 
That hope, and ‘faith, and love destroyed. 


And we had parted! Years had flown— 
Long, weary years of silent pain ; 
Nor had her eyes upon me shone, 
Till, by the gate, we met again. 


I stilled my heart’s tumultuous beat 
In echo of a by-gone song ; 

With twofold scorn her scorn to meet, 
I coldly bowed, then passed along. 


By sudden impulse swayed, I turned. 
Oh, happy sight! Oh, happy heart! 

My every vein with passion burned, 
And joy bade every woe depart. 


For oh, how ehanged her lovely face! 
No look of scorn, no look of pride ; 

All, all had flown, and in their place 
Sat love and beauty side by side. 


Her hands were clasped! With tearful eyes 
Her ardent gaze had followed me; 

From her sweet lips no sound did rise, 
And yet I heard: “Still love I thee!” 


Believe me that I tarried not, 

But clasped her in my eager arms! 
“Ts all forgiven? all forgot?” 

Oh, truly, love has wondrous charms! 


And there, beside the garden gate, 
Just as in days of “ long ago,” 

We “ bill-and-cooed,” like bird and mate, 
And fondled Love, who made it so. 





CIVILITY IS A FORTUNE. 

CIvVILity is a fortune itself, for a courteous 
man always succeeds well in life, and that 
when persons of ability sometimes fail. The 
famous Duke of Marlborough is a casein point. 
It was said of him by one contemporary, that 
his agreeable manners often converted an ene- 
my into a friend ; and by another, that it was 
more pleasing to be denied a favor by his grace, 
than to receive one from any other man. The 
gracious manner of Charles James Fox pre- 
served him from dislike, even at a time when 
he was, politically, the most unpopular man in 
the kingdom. The world’s history is full of 
such examples of success obtained by civility. 
The experience of every man furnishes, if we 
recall the past, frequent instances where con- 
ciliatory manners have made the fortunes of 
physicians, lawyers, divines, politicians, mer- 
chants, and, indeed, individuals of all pursuits. 
To men, civility is what beauty is to women— 
it is a general passport to favor—a letter of in- 
troduction, written in language that every one 
understands. 


A GRAVE, wherever found, preaches a short 
and pithy sermon to the soul.—HAWTHORN. 
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GODEY’S COURSE OF LESSONS 
IN DRAWING.. 
LESSON II. 


WE now proceed to the drawing of curved 
lines, as in Fig. 11. And as these are the basis 


Fig. 11. 
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of innumerable forms, the pupil must not‘rest 
satisfied with a few attempts at forming them ; 
she must try and try again, until she is able 
with a single sweep to draw them correctly. 
They must be dene in one stroke, no piecing 
being allowed. Let the curved line a be first 
produced ; beginning at the top, bring the arm 
or wrist down, so that at one operation the 
form may be traced; do this repeatedly, until 
the correct outline is attained at every trial. 
The pupil may next proceed to the curved line 
b, which is merely the line a in another posi- 
tion; then, after repeated trials, the lines ¢, d, 
6,9, andhmay bedrawn. These curves should 
be attempted to be drawn in all manner of 
positions, beginning at the top, then at the 
bottom, and making the curve upwards, and 
so on, until the utmost facility is attained in 
drawing them, howsoever placed. The curved 
line, generally known as the “line of beauty,” 
f a 6, must next be mastered; it is of the ut- 
most importance to be able to do this easily 
and correctly. In all these and the future ele- 
mentary lessons, the pupil must remember that 
when failing to draw a form correctly, she 
should at once rub it out or destroy it, and 
commence a new attempt. 

Having, then, acquired a ready facility in 
drawing the simple elementary curved lines, 
the pupil may next proceed to the combination 
of these, as exemplified in simple figures, as 
cireles and ellipses, or ovals. First attempt 
to draw the circle a’ b, Fig. 12; beginning at a’, 
Sweep round by the right down to }, then from 





b towards the left and up to a’, where the circle 
was first begun. The pupil may also try to 


Fig. 12. 
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draw it by going the reverse way to the above. 
We are quite aware that it will be found rather 
a difficult matter to draw a circle correctly at 
the first, or rather even after repeated attempts ; 
but the pupil must not be discouraged ; by dint 
of practice she will be able to draw circles of 
any size very correctly. We have seen circles 
drawn by hand so that the strictest test applied 
could scarcely point out an error in their out- 
line, so correctiy were they put in. Circles 
within circles may be drawn, as at c’; care 
should be taken to have the lines at the same 
distance from each other allround. The ellipse 
a b must next be attempted; this is a form 
eminently useful in delineating a multiplicity 
of forms met with in practice. Ovals within 
ovals may also be drawn, as at c d. 

At this stage, the pupil ought to be able to 
draw combinations of straight and curved lines, 
as met with in many forms which may be pre- 
sented to her in after-practice. The examples 
we intend now to place before her are all in 
pure outline, having no reference to picturesque 
arrangement, but designed to aid the pupil in 
drawing outlines with facility ; and to prove to 
her, by a progression of ideas, that the most 
complicated forms are but made up of lines of 
extreme simplicity ; that although in the aggre- 
gate they may look complicated, in reality, when 
carefully analyzed, they are amazingly simple. 
Again, although the pupil may object to them 
as being simple and formal—in fact, not pic- 
turesque or decorative enough to please her 
hasty fancy—she ought to recollect that, before 
being able to delineate objects shown to her 
eye perspectively, she must have a thorough 
knowledge of the method of drawing the out- 
lines of which the objects are composed, and a 
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facility in making the hand follow aptly and 
readily the dictation of the eye. These can be 
alone attained by a steady application to ele- 
mentary lessons. 
Fig. 13 is the moulding, or form known in 
Fig. 13. 
© a 





b b 


architecture as the “‘echinus,’’ or quarter-round. 
First draw the line a c, then} b at the proper 
distance ; next mark with the eye the point db 
en the line } b, to which the curve from a joins ; 
then put in the curve a 6 with one sweep. The 
curved portion of the moulding in Fig. 14, 


Fig. 14. 











known as the “ogee,’’? must be put in at one 
stroke of the pencil or chalk, previously draw- 
ing the top and bottom lines. 

Fig. 15 is the “‘ scotia ;”’ it is formed geomet- 
rically by two portions of a circle, but the pupil 
should draw the curve at once with the hand. 
It is rather a difficult one to draw correctly, 
but practice will soon overcome the difficulty. 


Fig. 15. 








Fig. 16 is termed the “‘cyma recta ;”’ it affords 
an exemplification of the line of beauty given 
in Fig. 11. 

Fig. 16. 
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Should the pupil ever extend the practice 
of the art beyond the simple lessons we have 
given her, she will find, in delineating the out- 
lines of numerous subjects presented her, the 
vast utility of the “ practice’? which we have 








placed before her in the foregoing examples. 
In sketcbing ancient or modern architectural 
edifices, she will find the forms we have repre- 
sented of frequent recurrence. We shall now 
proceed to give examples of the combinations 
of the forms or outlines we have just noticed. 
Fig. 17 is half of the base of an architectural 
order frequently met with, called the ‘‘ Doric.” 


Fig. 17. 
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Fig. 18 affords an exemplification of the out- 
line of part of a “‘cornice’”’ belonging to the 
Tuscan order. Let us slightly analyze the sup- 


Fig. 18. 
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posed proceedings of the pupil in delineating 
this. Suppose Fig. 19 to be the rough sketch 











. Fig. 19. 

















as first attempted. On examining the copy as 
giver in Fig. 18, the pupil will at once perceive 
that the proportions are very incorrect; thus, 
the distance between the two upper lines, as at 
d, is too little, the fillet being too narrow ; again, 
the point c, which regulates the extent of the 
curve from a, is too far from a, while the line 
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ec’ is too near the line d; the space between 
cc and the line below it is too wide, and the 
line f is net perpendicular, but slopes outwards 
towards f; the distance between the line fg 
and the one immediately above it is also too 
narrow by at least one-third. Again, the point 
h, where the portion of the circle begins, is too 
near the point f; the line i is also too near that 
of fg; the outline of the curve is not correct, 
it being too much bulged out near the point k; 
the line n is not straight, and that marked m is 
too far from the extreme end of the line. The 
pupil has here indicated a method of analyzing 
her proceedings, comparing them with the cor- 
rect copy, which she would do well, in her 
earlier practice, to use pretty frequently, until 
she is perfectly at home in correct delineation 
of outlines. It may be objected that this an- 
alysis is hypercriticism utterly uncalled for, 
from the simplicity of thé practice; but let it be 
noted that if the pupil is not able, or unwilling 
to take the necessary trouble to enable her to 
draw simple outlines correctly, how can she be 
prevented, when she proceeds to more compli- 
cated examples, from drawing difficult outlines 
incorrectly? We hold that if a thing is worth 
doing at all, it is worth doing well; and how 
can @ pupil do a thing correctly, unless from 
correct models or rules? and how can she ascer- 
tain whether she is following them, unless by 
careful comparison and examination? How 
often are the works of painters and artists 
found fault with, from the incorrectness of out- 
line, and the inconsistency of measurement 


Fig. 20. 





observable, which might be obviated by a more 
careful attention to the minute details, but are 
too frequently spurned at by aspiring artists; 
but of which, after all, the most complicated 
picture is but a combination? Thus the out- 





line in Fig. 19 presents all the lines and curves 
found in Fig. 18, but the whole forms a delin- 
eation by no means corrett; and if a pupil is 
allowed to run from simple lessons without 
being able to master them, then the foundation 
of the art is sapped, and the superstructure 
certainly endangered. Correct outlining: must 
be attained before the higher examples of art 
can be mastered. b 
Fig 20 is an outline sketch of the ornament 
called a quatre-foil, frequently met with in ar- 
chitectural and artistic decoration. It will be 
® somewhat difficult example to execute at 
first, but it affords good and useful practice. 


Fig. 21. 
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Fig. 21 is part of the arch and mullion of a 
window. Fig. 22 is an outline sketch, of a 


Gothic recess in a wall. 
Fig. 22. 
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The reader will perceive that in all the fore- 
going designs, although consisting of pure out- 
line, there exists a large amount of practice, 
which, if she has carefully mastered, will be of 
eminent service to her in the higher branches 
of the art. a 
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UNREST. 


BY INO CEURCHILL. 


Irs strange that in this changing, changeful 
world, any mind should stagnate for want of 
stimulus or action ; that while there are so many 
to be helped, relieved, encouraged, any heart or 
brain should grow weary of its own volitions. 
Let all such look beyond themselves, and find 
employment in the alleviation of their fellows, 
and iife will gain a new interest and relish. So, 
for the time being, Julie Rathburn found it. Her 
mother’s prescription seemed likely to prove a 
cure for an ailment that had hardly made itself 
visible. She entered on her duties with charac- 
teristic impulsiveness, gained the affection and 
co-operation of her pupils with remarkable 
rapidity. I say co-operation, because she made 
them understand that it chiefly lay with them 
whether they should improve or not, and she in- 
sisted on their asking more questions than they 
answered, thus enlarging their capacities for 
knowledge. Her own peculiar cast of mind 
stamped itself on all she came in contact with. 

Deacon Todd kept a watchful eye ever turned 
toward the school-house lest some unorthodox 
innovation should be introduced, and the minds 
of the children receive a downward impetus 
that should hurry them to a destruction past 
all reclaim. 

It must be acknowledged that Julie loved to 
tease him, but she certainly was innocent of 
any such intention, when she went out with the 
boys and larger girls a week before Christmas 
to gather evergreens with which to deck the 
school-room. The bare walls had been adorned, 
indeed, ever since she had entered the school as 
teacher. Autumn flowers and scarlet runners, 
and bright bits of colored pictures the children 
had brought for that purpose were placed taste- 
fully about. Numerous cracked tumblers filled 
with brilliant-hued blossoms, so arranged as to 
conceal all want of perfection, stood constantly 
on the desk. It was laughable to see with 
what avidity, and entire disregard of conse- 
quences, the children would pounce upon that 
part of the garden assigned to them for their 
flower-bed, and with what good-natured rivalry 
they would thrust the offerings into Miss Rath- 
burn’s hand. 

How delighted they were when she told them 
they might decorate the room with Christmas 
garlands. How active their fingers were in 
twining the long hemlock wreaths, and how 
their hearts overflowed with pleasure as the 
last sprig of green was put in its place and the 
beautiful effect noted. Julie had encouraged 
them to suggest devices, and they offered their 
suggestions without hesitation. ‘“‘O Miss 
Julie, would not this wreath look pretty so? 
Or looped in this way?” ‘“‘And would you 
mind if we could make a star of gilt paper, and 
almost bury it among the green so it would 
shing.almost like the star in the East?” 





** Was it not beautiful, Miss Julie,’’ said fra- 
gile little Nellie Chauncey, “‘ that God should 
take such a great star right oui of his dazzling 
crown, ard put it in the sky just over the head 
of Jesus, where everybody could see it? Oh, 
I’m so glad about the star! Of course it will 
not shine half so bright and beautiful as a real 
star, but it will make us think about it. I 
begin to feel it almost shine in my heart now, 
as if my heart was a little stream of water, not 
very big or very clear, but large enough to re- 
flect the beautiful shine of the star.”’ 

Julie kissed the delicate girlin reply. She 
had a painful quaver in her soul lest the sweet 
child should not be left long on earth to refleet 
heaven’s brightness, but the deeper lesson the 
young teacher should have learned was put 
aside with her fear, and covered up where she 
could not see it. The school was closed during 
the holidays, and when it opened again the 
children thought the place more beautiful than 
ever. 

“Ts it not like a fairy bower, Miss Julie?” 
said Nellie Chauncey. ‘‘Let’s play we are 
fairies and brownies, having a little world of 
our own. I don’t like, every time I look up, to 
see only bare walls and plain boards. It is so 
much easier to work or to study in a beautiful 
place.”’ 

‘*Let’s keep the greens up always, will you, 
Miss Rathburn ?”’ echoed the others. 

“Yes, until you yourselves wish to take them 
down. Now for your lessons.”’ 

They went to work with a will, every now 
and then casting an admiring glance around 
the room, and looking at their young teacher 
for a smile. 

Nellie Chauncey begged permission to move 
her seat ‘‘ just a little, that she might look at 
the star easily, it made her feel happy,” she 
said, 

The scholars enjoyed their pleasant room for 
a day or two without molestation ; but one day 
Deacon Todd walked excitedly in and looked 
hurriedly around, without a word of greeting, 
or any notice of the chair Julie invited him 
to take, and strode rapidly out again, with a 
threatening look on his face. Hé went directly 
down the street to the parsonage. 

‘* Brother Chauncey,”’ said he, ‘‘I want you 
to come right down to the school-house ; such 
doings I never saw before.” 

‘* What is the matter, deacon ?’’ 

‘Matter enough, as you ’ll soon see. 
it won’t admit of delay !’’ 

Somewhat puzzled, the good minister left the 
sermon he had in course of preparation—the 
firstlies and secondlies at loose ends—and 
quickly followed the deacon’s hasty steps. Ju- 
lie trembled as they came in, though she did 
not know what misdemeanor she had been 
guilty of, and the children cast questioning 
glances first at her, then at their visitors. 

**Good-afternoon!’’ said the pastor, kindly, 


Come, 
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‘*how beautiful your room looks!’ he added, 
looking admiringly around. ‘Nellie tried to 
tell me about it, but I had no idea you had fitted 
up a miniature Paradise.”’ 

The children looked delighted; the deacon 
aghast. 

** Did you know of this piece of wicked folly, 
sir, and allow it to go on?” 

‘“ Why, certainly ; what harm ?’”’ 

“Harm, indeed!’’ said the excited deacon. 
**Look at them bushes, will you, in the form 
ef across, and that star in sacrilegious imitation 
of the natal star of Christ. Miserable mockery, 
right under the eye, and with the sanction of a 
Congregational minister. Abominable feudal- 
ism, heathenish idolatry !’’ exclaimed the dea- 
con, too angry tochoose terms. ‘‘I’ll take this 
heathenish toggery down myself, if a minister 
of the gospel can look on without rebuke.’’ 
And the excited man stepped upon a desk 
and began pulling down the nicely-arranged 
wreaths with unsparing hand. Julie grew pale 
with indignation, and the scholars started up 
in dismay, and Nellie took hold of her father’s 
arm, and looked appealingly up through her 
beautiful eyes. 

**O papa, don’t let him,’’ she gasped. ‘Oh, 
don’t let him, it hurts me so!’’ and she clasped 
both hands over the little fluttering heart. 

‘Deacon Todd,’’ said the minister, in a voice 
of command, ‘I insist that you discontinue 
these violent proceedings !’’ 

‘Violent proceedings, indeed!’’ echoed the 

deacon. ‘‘ Would you have the house of God 
desecrated ?”’ 
- “Tt is not the house of God,”’ said Mr. 
Chauncey, calmly, ‘‘ only a simple little build- 
ing where children are instructed, and if these 
decorations serve to keep the thought of Jesus 
fresh in their little minds, I see no harm in 
them. Look at this pleading face, and go on 
if you can.”’ 

The deacon turned and looked at Nellie, and 
involuntarily dropped the wreath ; every par- 
ticle of color had forsaken her face, her lips 
were apart, her eyes dilated with an intensity 
of suffering the case seemed hardly to demand ; 
but the quiver of anguish that shot over the 
lovely features as she met the deacon’s eye, 
warned him that he must at least be more 
gentle. 

This girl was the pet of the parish, because 
of her almost angelic character, and the great 
uncertainty whether she would live to woman- 
hood. It was feared that she inherited the 
heart disease, to which her mother fell a vic- 
tim. She was twelve years old now, and a year 
or two, her physician thought, would decide 
the matter; meantime she must be kept from 
all excitement of a painful nature, and allowed 
indulgence in all pleasant enjoyments. It was 
plain in this case to see how surely her tastes 
and inclinations were the offshoots of her inner 
nature. Deeply sensitive and susceptible, she 





had no floating likes and dislikes, blown about 
upon the surface of her heart like chaff before 
the idle wind ; all her preferences seemed to be 
the legitimate flowering of a plant that had 
taken deep root in a heart whose soil was kept 
mellow and moist by the direct dew of heaven. 
It was well for her sensitive nature that all its 
outgrowths were so fresh and sweet in their 
luxuriance ; that no briers or thistles thrust their 
prickly heads above and around the strong, 
pure impulses ; and that the most careful and 
judicious home culture had pruned and trained 
the vigorous but lavish tropical development 
of plant and vine. 

Mr. Chauncey, Julie, and even the children 
trembled, lest there should be a tragic ending 
to their Christmas sports, and even Deacon 
Todd’s righteous indignation gave way under 
that look of concentrated suffering. He put 
his great rough hand on her head and said: ‘‘T 
won’t touch them again, Nellie, for your sake, 
though there is no one else in the land that 
could prevent me.”’ , 

The look of stern pain in Nellie’s face relaxed, 
and, taking the great hand in both of hers, she 
burst into a flood of tears and sobs that shook 
her slender frame. 

‘‘What’s the matter now ?” asked the aston- 
ished man, looking furtively around at the 
other scholars, who were crying, or rubbing 
their eyes from sympathy. 

“Oh, I’m so glad ; I thank you so, I thank 
you so!’ said Nellie, lifting her head. 

The stern man was not fond of children, but 
he took Nellie on his lap and kissed her, while 
Mr. Chauncey told the children in a simple 
way, why Deacon Todd had objected to the 
greens, and then soothed their minds by telling 
them the sweet story of Christ’s nativity, in- 
structing them not to lose sight of the great ob- 
ject for which He came to earth, in the pleasure 
of celebrating the event. 

Tranquillity was restored, and Nellie’s eyes 
shone like twin stars through the softening 
evening mist, as she looked now and then at 
the deacon. He could not but acknowledge to 
himself that he had been unwise, and had pro- 
voked a thought of evil in connection with their 
Christmas joyfulness that otherwise would not 
have entered their minds. And he gently put 
back the garlands he had so rashly pulled down, 
begging that he might go with the scholars 
when they went, on their pastor’s invitation, 
to see how nicely Nellie had decorated her 
home. 

After this occasion Julie was left to carry 
out her own plans in the main. Once Deacon 
Todd, in the capacity of a Sunday school 
teacher, asked of a boy what a miracle was, 
the boy replying : ‘‘It was something contrary 
to the ordinary laws of nature, as though two 
suns should come right out in the sky at once, 
or as if the grass should grow in one night as 
high as broomcorn,”’ citing Miss Rathjurn as 
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his authority. This led to other questions that 
brought out odd replies. Among other things, 
he found that the boy knew the Greek alpha- 
bet, and was versed more or less in heathen 
mythology. This set the good man’s zeal on 
fire again, and, buckling on his armor, he en- 
listed the minister and Lawyer Steele at nine 
o’clock on Monday morning, and they all pro- 
ceeded toward the school-house. Arrived there, 
the deacon took matters into his own hands, 
and called on the scholars to recite the Greek 
alphabet, which they did in concert. Thén he 
called on one to form the characters on the 
blackboard. It was correctly done by one of 
the smaller boys. 

“Really,” said the deacon, looking triumph- 
antly at his companions, “this is an age of 
progress. Miss Rathburn, why do you in- 
struct these children in such useless, outlandish 
things ?” 

“IT wish my pupils to get at the root of all 
things, if possible,” replied Julic. ‘I think a 
part of the New Testament was originally 
written in Greek,’”’ thus disarming the deacon 
by a thrust of his own weapon. But he still 
seemed inclined to hold her up to ridicule, 
when Mr. Steele took the matter up and ques- 
tioned the children on more’ practical subjects. 
They went through the multiplication table 
‘backwards, forwards, and promiscuous,” 
without hesitation or mistake, told where 
rivers rose and emptied, gave the names of 
towns, cities, mountains, and lakes. Gave 
original answers to questions in philosophy 
and on the laws of nature, showing that what 
they had learned they comprehended most 
thoroughly, and so the prying deacon came off 
second best, as before. 

But, notwithstanding her love for her schol- 
ars, and the variety she constantly introduced 
to relieve the tedium of her occupation, the 
monotony of this kind of life was becoming 
unbearable to Julie. She became more and 
more restless and uneasy ; thinking every day 
she would g?ve up her situation, yet as day suc- 
ceeded day she kept on in her vocation. At the 
spring term she lost some of her most beloved 
pupils ; several of the older girls, among whom 
was Nellie Chauncey, were admitted to the 
Young Ladies’ Seminary, and the interest she 
had tried to assume gave way during school 
hours to listlessness and inattention. When re- 
leased by the stroke of four from the duties that 
were growing so irksome, she would go out into 
the fields, and sit for hours dreaming; then she 
would snatch up her books and walk home 
with clouded brow and impatient step, go to 
her room, comb out the long, shining masses 
of her raven hair, put it up again in picturesque 
style, banish all traces of school-room plainness 
from her toilet, and try to be her cheerful self 
again. 

Sometimes her uneasiness would show itself 
in the djsposition of the furniture; book-case 





and sofa, grown used to*their familiar corners, 
must change places with each other; chairs 
and tables found they could remain stationary 
no longer; books and ornaments'were differ- 
ently arranged every few hours. Even the 
dishes on the table must accommodate them- 
selves to the restless spirit that presided there. 
Mrs. Rathburn at length grew tired of this irre- 
gularity, and remonstrated with her daughter. 

‘But, mother,’’ she replied, “‘I must have 
change. I cannot endure always to sit at the 
same end of the table, my plate always the 
same side up, the same cup always handed me, 
filled just exactly to the brim ; I can hardly re- 
sist the temptation to upset it every time I 
take it.” 

Her mother laughed. “Why, you foolish 
child, how can you be content to look out of 
the same eyes, and hear with the same every- 
day ears ?”’ 

“Well, to tell the truth, mother, I cannot; 
or, that is, I cannot endure to hear and see the 
same things continually. I wish the sun would 
rise in the west, and the moon grow square 
instead of round, the trees would stand on 
their heads, and everybody in the world change 
places at intervals, like bits of glass in a kalei- 
doscope. I could tear up the grass for always 
looking so green, and suffocate the robins for 
always singing the same song. Even the grea 
red cows always drink at the same brook, 
whether they are thirsty or not, and look up 
with the same calm expression in their brown 
eyes.” And the restless girl rose, and began to 
change the pictures in the room. 

“ Sit down, Julie,’ said her mother, ‘you 
must not indulge in this state of feeling; the 
time will come to you, as it has to me, when 
you will dread change more than anything 
else. At my time of life, the changes to come 
are likely to be of a sad nature.” 

“‘At your age, mother; you are not forty, 
yet; just in the prime of life.’ 

“Nevertheless, my child, I cannot think of 
any change but that will lessen my pleasures ; 
as far as the world is concerned, I would that 
everything remain just as it is. When the 
wheel of life turns on the down-hill side, every 
revolution crushes some flower of hope, that 
has not vitality enough to spring up again as 
it was, or resolve itself into some satisfying 
semblance.”’ 

“Well, mother dear, I’ll try to be good and 
stupid, if you wish it.’’ 

“T do not, my child. I would not blunt 
your youthful hopes and aspirations in any le- 
gitimate and healthy direction. I wish you to 
be guided by reason, not by unreal vagaries 
and longings after something that, secured, 
would make you wretched.” ‘ 

But the winds cannot be stilled save by a 
divine command, and, though in Julie’s mind 
there might have been a temporary lull, the 
uneasy fecling broke ferth again all the more 
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tempestuously for the imposed restraint. She 
would come back from her twilight walk by 
the river flushed and excited, almost feverish 
and insane in her inability to break the tram- 
mels of the flesh, and give her spirit free and 
unlimited range, and scope, and power. Her 
mother tried to persuade her not to go to the 
river, if the effect must be so exciting. 

‘It is because I am restless, mother, that I 
go. I find relief in the ever-moving, lashing 
waves.” 

These desperate moods seemed to be only 
occasional, at first, and she would join in the 
amusements ef the neighborhood with a real, 
hearty pleasure. Mrs. Rathburn, at such 
times, would forget that the undercurrent was 
still rising and swelling beneath the seeming 
calm. She hoped much, too, from the growing 
preference that Walter Chauncey manifested 
for her daughter, and she was almost sure 
Julie liked him better than any other. If he, 
with his strong, manly spirit and unwavering 
faith and steady hopefulness, should take her 
as his own, her uneasiness would find itself 
balanced and made sure, as the swaying, unre- 
liant sapling, whose searching, fibrous, strag- 
gling roots had penetrated underneath the solid 
rock, and found safety and protection there. 

On the highest bluff up the river bank a 
swing had been dextrously placed by some 
young men who were skilled in gymnastics. 
It was so constructed that, when one swung 
back, the pressure of the feet against a station- 
ary spring would send the swing forward with 
great velocity and to an alarming height over 
the broad mouth of the river. Few gentlemen 
but those skilled in athletic sports dared ven- 
ture to enjoy this perilous pleasure, as, once 
seated in the swing, it was almost impossible 
to get out at the starting-point without danger 
to life and limb. None of the girls but Julie 
Rathburn dared to think of being suspended 
over the water, and midway between earth 
and sky, but she, in her peculiar moods, would 
swing for hours, singing some wild, quaint 


melody, that, as the moonlight gathered its | 


shadows round the neighboring trees, seemed 
to evoke tht spectral forms of forest genii, who 
danced, and sported, and flung back their 
mocking, taunting song to her who dared to 
seek for joy or happiness in their shaded mys- 
terious bowers. 

Walter Chauncey often watched her from 
his favorite alcove, and trembled as she 
seemed almost to stand upon the air. But he 
seldom accosted her, or gave sign of his pre- 
sence. With a lover’s fear that something 
might befall her he kept his eye on her till she 
reached home in safety. He did not like her 
to be out alone in the evening, though, in that 
quiet country place, she was in no great danger, 
after all, except from her own recklessness. 

One night in midsummer, as she slipped from 
the swing and walked on toward the bridge, he 





joined her, and, after a short interchange of 
words on general subjects, he said to her :— 

“Julie, I wish you would rot risk your 
life in that swing. I tremble lest it should 
break, and cast you far out upon the river.’’ 
His voice was very anxious, and the workings 
of his face gave evidence of his earnestness ; 
but she did not seem to mind. 

“O Walter,” she replied, ‘‘I would give up 
everything else, almost, sooner; you cannot 
understand the delicious sense of freedom I 
experience when at the utmost length of the 
rope. I am ready to exclaim, ‘Oh had I the 
wings of a dove,’ though perhaps in a differ- 
ent sense than that employed by the psalmist.’’ 

‘* But what if you should fall!’’ urged Walter. 

**T shall not; indeed, if I should, I do not 
know that I should mind if it would launch 
me way outside the bridge, in the waters that 
flow out toward the ocean. I am most strongly 
tempted, when at that dizzily glorious height, 
to let go my hold and float far out toward the 
other shore.”’ 

Walter took her hand as if to prevent the act. 
“Don’t,” he said, ‘‘I beg of you. I thought 
to-night, when I saw you, that some desperate 
idea had seized you. Do you always indulge 
in these terrible fancies when up there above 
the trees ?” 

“Oh no. I often think, when at the most 
perilous height, that I have got to go down 
again. No matter how high we rise, an inex- 
orable law draws us back ‘to the same dead 
level. I wish the invisible thread of gravita- 
tion were cut, that we might see the inherent 
tendency of the objects that surround us. 
Whatever we wish, we, and everything else, 
must go down, down!’’ 

‘But some things rise, Julie; the smoke 
from all the cities of the earth; the mist from 
all lakes, and rivers, and oceans.”’ 

“Yes, but they fall again in tears.” 

“You are looking through a distorted me- 
dium, dear Julie, through an inverted glass. 
The rain-drops that fall from the cloud the 
risen mist has formed refresh the parched 
earth, and, rising, gather again in darkening 
wreaths, forming a beauteous though sombre 
background for the grand arch of glory that is 
distilled through tears. The heat that evapo- 
rated the mists is the symbol-fire, perhaps, that 
shall refine our dross, through weeping, into 
the finer gold.’’ 

“True, Walter; but the vapor at the tropics, 
may be glaciers at the poles. We are unlike ; 
we are not all to be subjected to the same pro- 
cesses, and they be fused who are themselves 
on fire.’’ 

“It makes but little difference, Julie, whe- 
ther we go into the crucible molten or flinty, 
but it does matter whether we come out the 
pliable, yielding metal, or the brittle refuse. 
Or, to use your own metaphor, whether we are 
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as the gentle dew, or as the untractable ice- 
berg.”’ 

Julie made no reply to this; she stooped 
down, picked up a few pebbles from the beach, 
and threw them one after another out into the 
sound, and watched their ever widening circles. 
Then she threw stray leaves and shreds of river 
grass, stretching out her arms yearningly as 
they floated far away. A child of nature, free 
and elastic in her movements as the birds of 
her native glen, her spirit pined for freedom, as 
though it were held a captive within prison 
walls. She turned to the homeward path with- 
out a word, and Walter walked silently beside 
her. When they reached her door he said :— 

‘‘Good-night, Julie ; may the angel of peace 
overshadow you. And if to-morrow night you 
will come down by the river bank, I have some- 
thing to say to you.”’ 

**T will come,” she replied, simply. 

“Come in a quiet state of mind, will you 
not? I cannot talk to a wind that sweeps all 
my arguments away.” 

**T will try,’ and they parted. Julie going 
to her own room, to walk up and down it half 
the night; Walter to muse of what she was to 
him, and wonder how much or how little he 
was to her. He had determined to tell her that 
he loved her, not that he thought it best for his 
own sake ; he could wait until his studies were 
finished, and he had a home to offer her, before 
he told her in words how dear she was, and 
there was a pleasure in this unattained happi- 
ness, leading him on with its silvery voice and 
beckoning hand. He loved her, not with the 
vehement, passionate desire of possession, but 
with an earnest, trustful, devoted affection, 
that seemed almost in itself to give him the 
right to claim her as his spirit’s mate. If she 
cared for him as he believed she did, perhaps 
his confession of interest in her would tend to 
calm the growing disquietude she manifested, 
and merge the vague dread of evil, and haunt- 
ing desire of escape from it, through the sweet 

robabilities of the future, into new avenues of 
bliss, and fields of quiet, happy repose. 

They met at the river bank as agreed upon, 
and Walter poured out the story of his love, as 
the rippling stream laden with summer fra- 
grance, floweth from its own pure fountain. 
He spoke of their two lives, mingling together 
and going harmoniously on, despite all disturb- 
ing outside elements, because nothing could 
come between and separate their two united 
spirits. He spoke of their home as a foretaste 
of heaven, in its exalted, spiritual, and tender 
joy ; his fine, noble face, glowing in the soften- 
ing moonlight, almost like unto the face of 
Moses when he descended from the mount, in 
the hallowed joy, the sweet serenity of thought 
that centred around the picture his imagina- 
tion had drawn, with its magic pencil of quiver- 
ing, amber light. 

Julie almost veiled her face from beholding 





him. She could not enter into that beatific 
state of sublime and softened joy, and she 
clasped her arms across her breast, lest the 
wild throbbings of her heart should betray her 
great excitement. She felt like crying out in 
an agony of nervous feeling. She did care for 
the noble youth beside her, and if he had taken 
her to his heart with passionate vehemence 
and called her his own, im spite of herself, she 
would have yielded. But this quiet ecstasy, 
this sanctified emotion, she did not understand, 
or appreciate, or wish. He took her hand 
gently, and said :— 

“Julie, my beloved, will you be mine, and 
make for me this home I have pictured, and 
give me the love I prize more than all earth 
beside ?”’ His tender beaming eyes were upon 
her, and she loved him; but she snatched her 
hand away, and burst into a flood of tears, so 
unrestrained in their passionate flow, that 
Walter was alarmed, and strove to quiet her, 
stroking her hair. 

“Have I frightened you, Julie?’”’ he asked. 
“Forgive me if I seem precipitate; I thought 
you must have seen all along how I loved you. 
Tell me, dear, if at some future day you will be 
my wife ?’’ 

She lifted her head and looked at him half 
wildly, and cried, ‘‘I cannot, I cannot ”” 

‘Cannot, Julie?”’ he echoed, reproachfully, 
a fearful change coming over the rapt expres- 
sion of his countenance, like the shadow of 
death’s wing thrown athwart the features of 
the departing saint. Julie trembled. How 
like the stony fixedness of Nellie’s face when 
the spasm of heart pain was upon it, looked 
Walter’s as he turned away. Like the statue 
she had once seen in which the sculptor had 
evinced his skill in the beautiful proportions o 
form and face, yet had failed to impart to it 
that soft, warm finish which would seem to 
simulate the existence of the breath of life. 

‘‘ Walter,” she gasped, ‘‘ you do not under- 
stand me; I like you better than any one else 
in the world.” 

He turned quickly, the blood rushing back 
over his brow, and the halo of the star of hope 
diffusing itself over his soul. “Thank you, 
darling; and you wish me to be content with 
that till you can say you love me better than 
any one beside.” 

“Yes,” she said, hesitatingly. “I don’t 
know; I think I never can be what you wish, 
or, that is, I know I can never, never make 
such a home for youas you have just described, 
and I see so plainly that it is the only kind of 
home that will bring happiness to you.” 

“‘ But, dear Julie, if we love each other truly, 
such a home would make itself as the natural 
result of our affection, just as the rose is the 
blooming forth of fragrant, beautiful life.” 

She shook her head. ‘I do not feel any ca- 
pacity in myself that could develop into such a 
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life as you describe ; and forgive me, if I fear I 
do not desire and could not enjoy it.’’ 

“Why, Julie ?’”’ asked Walter, a thrill of in- 
tensified pain discernible in his voice. 

‘* Because, Walter,’’ she replied, in a sort of 
hushed way, ‘‘it would seem too much like 
heaven.’’ And, recovering her usual manner, 
she went on. ‘I could not be confined to one 
place, if it were the most delightful on earth. 
I should tire even of your face, if it were con- 
tinually before me. The most tastefully deco- 
rated cage, and the most congenial mate, would 
at any moment be exchanged by the song-bird 
for the delight of perfect freedom, though it 
were found amid dangerous and desert places.”’ 

“Julie!” began Walter again ; but the wild, 
restless look in her eye checked him. 

“Tt will not avail, Walter. I cannot pro- 
mise myself to you. Ido not understand my 
own nature. Until I do discover the secret of 
the thoughts that well upin my heart, I will not 
bind myself. I fear that I should be wretched 
even in heaven. I am afraid I could not en- 
dure the everlasting, untiring joy and song; 
the endless waves of blissful rapture; the 
society, of the pure and perfect, in an unend- 
ing round of pleasure without alloy; of day 
without night; of the high-toned, triumphant 
harmony, with no minor note of sadness; the 
perpetual, softened, hallowing sunlight, with 
no shadow ever there. I would be the free- 
winged spirit, going through all space, searching 
out the secret places of eternity, inspecting the 
archives of the universe ; know all of happiness 
and misery, joy and woe ; forever and forever 
on the wing, soaring, diving, floating, darting 
on through ever changing, changeful scenes.’’ 

Walter looked with tender love and compas- 
sion on the beautiful face before him, so glow- 
ing and radiant inits excited state, that the 
very moonbeams falling on it took on a ruddy 
light ; her raven hair seemed almost phospho- 
sescent in its jetty, polished waves; her cheeks 
seeming to concentrate all brilliant hues into 
one burning focus. Her eyes scintillating like 
bits of flashing diamonds, half hidden mid the 
roseate folds of their crimson casket; in their 
yearning, far-off, unsatisfied look seeming to 
scatter the light that should have illuminated 
her own perplexed bewilderment. 

‘“What then, dear Julie?” asked Walter, 
gently; ‘‘after almost an eternity of change, 
would you not seek for rest, that perhaps then 
could not be attained? A weary dove, with 
drooping, leaden wings, seeking, throughout 
the boundless universe, through all cycles of 
eternity for one green leaf on which to rest the 
foot, or stay the void and aching heart.’’ 

She looked at him with a doubtful, beseech- 
ing glance, but he went on— 

‘All this moving and hurrying on in the 
world, all improvements in agriculture, all 
interchange of commerce, all acquisition of 
wealth, the advance of science, the hunger for 


knowledge, are but promptiags of the inner 
| spiritual nature toward its lost estate of happi- 
ness ; the looking on and up, though the world 
may not recognize the fact, to the exalted 
sphere, the restful state, the restored, re- 
deemed condition of perfect peace. I fear, dear 
Julie, it is the holiness of heaven, not its happi- 
ness, you dread. Yet, fallen as we are, our 
innermost souls, our higher natures do not love 
| corruption. You spoke of not liking the melody 
that had no minor passage, or the happiness 
that had no contrasting sorrow. The sadness 
and the monotone are the results of sin, but the 
sin itself you have no wish to see. The most 
beautiful picture would be marred for you, if it 
had but one defect, yet you love the softening, 
darkening shades, although their sad attract- 
iveness may be but the transcript of a blight 
that has fallen on the heart of the limner. The 
most exquisite music loses its power to please, 
if but one note jar disoordantly with the other- 
wise perfect whole ; but the sad, pitiful refrain 
entrances and enslaves the soul, though it may 
be the breathing forth of a heart that has lost 
the power to hope. 

**It is because we sympathize so deeply with 
the sorrowful, because we feel how susceptible 
our own quivering hearts are to anguish, that 
we often have a morbid love for woe, a har- 
rowing dread of bliss that after all may mock- 
ingly fly away just as we embrace it. But in 
heaven, beloved, no thought of sin can enter, 
no yearning can come into the soul that is con- 
stantly overflowing with joy, that joy supplied 
from a fountain that hath its spring in the very 
heart of Ged.”’ 

“Walter, you talk to me in an unknown 
tongue. I cannot understand. Heaven is 
spoken of as a rest; I cannot, cannot, will not 
rest. Oh, ceaseless, restless, muttering waves, 
take me to dwell with thee!’’ Then turning to 
him again, she said: ‘‘ We can never be one, 
Walter; you on the sublime height of the de- 
lectable mountains, and I in the lashing, foam- 
ing torrent. You cannot come down to me.” 

“But you can come up, beloved, by the same 
path all must take.”’ 

*“*T cannot, alas! I do not even wish it.” 

You do, Julie, you do; all your disturbance 
is a blind struggling after peace. But let me 
take you home now..”’ 

She took his arm, and they went on through 
| the winding path, but ever and anon she would 
| look back as though she had left her heart toss- 
ing there on the unquiet waves. Walter did 
not appear to notice her abstraction, but talked 
to her in a low, soothing tone, as the mother 
breathes a lullaby to her uneasy, wilful child. 
She could not have told a word that he had 
said on the homeward walk, only she knew 
that he was striving to smooth out the diffi- 
culties in her way, to level the mountains, and 
lift up the valleys. To unravel the intricate 
meshes of the confused web she held ; but in 
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her waywardness she would not walk over the 
track his love had bridged for her, or take hold 
of the leading string in the tangled skein. She 
stepped on all sides of the clear, straight path- 
way, and took up the knotted mass, pulling 
first at one thread and then at another, drawing 
it into a hopeless, irreparable snarl. 

Walter Chauncey sought his own room, and, 
with bowed head and bended knee, prayed for 
help for her, and consolation for himself, to the 
great Source of all graceand hope. He believed 
with such a strong faith that she would eventu- 
ally see the right path, and walk joyfully in 
it, else he would not have asked her love. Oh! 
with what deep and intense earnestness he 
prayed that night that the beauty of Christ and 
the holy joy of following in His footsteps might 
be revealed to her. She had not accepted his 
love, but he considered her his own by the great 
and appropriating affection he felt for her. He 
would leave her free till the time should come 
when she should recognize his right to claim 
her. 

Julie dragged herself through the tedious 
school hours of the remaining summer weeks 5 
some of her evenings were spent in an extrava- 
gant exuberance of spirits, others in unsatisfac- 
tory wanderings and gloomy fitfulness, 

The autumn leaves fell one by one, and the 
gorgeous Indian summer glory departed with 
a lingering sigh, and the crisp November wind 
blew here and there a snowflake, as a slight 
reminder of the drear ice king’s approach. The 
old people began to lay plans for comfort, the 
young for cheery sports. Thechildren gathered 
again for a season of instruction, all inspired, 
and rosy, and joyous at the touch of the brac- 
ing winds. But Julie’s power of self-govern- 
ment gave way. On the very first week of the 
term she found it would be impossible to con- 
tinue. She could not bring the powers of her 
mind to square themselves by a straight line— 
as the children’s feet toed the crack in the floor 
—and, without premonition, she gave up her 
situation. Deacon Todd was at a high state of 
indignation, the scholars at the lowest ebb of 
discontent, and Mrs. Rathburn surprised and 
pained, but Julie herself was desperate. 

“Tt is of no use, mother; I cannot endure 
the confinement another moment; I must have 
room to expand orI shall die. Let me go some- 
where, anywhere, to get away from this suffo- 
cating atmosphere.”’ 

“Where would you go, my child?” 

‘‘T don’t know. Is there not anywhere in all 
this great world youcan send me? Have we 
no relatives anywhere, in any city, or town, or 
country in all the wide earth ?”’ 

‘*You have an uncle, your father’s step-bro- 
ther, in Providence, but you do not remember 
him, and it is a long time since I have heard 
frem him.” 

‘*Oh, could I go there, mother? will you let 
me go ?’’ asked the excited girl, ready to fly off 





at that moment. ‘Is he like father? and has 
he any children ?”’ 

‘He is a very pleasant, genial man, and had 
three daughters, one about your age, one older, 
and one younger. I have not seen him since 
your father died. His wife was a proud, 
haughty woman, and we never visited. But he 
wrote me once that his wife had died, and after- 
ward that he had married again. Since then 
I have known nothing about him ; he is wealthy, 
and does not need the friendship of his poor 
relations, and I am not willing to force myself 
upon his notice.’’ 

*“‘O mother! you said that he was kind; I 
feel that he is. Won’t you write and ask him 
if he will take a poor fluttering bird to his 
home. If you wil] only let me go, I promise 
to come back satisfied with a quiet and reason- 
able life.” 

“*T fear it will only make you worse, daugh- 
ter; our love for plain food is not augmented 
by a taste of high-spiced condiments.”’ 

** Well, mother, sweetmeats sometimes pall, 
if they do not satiate the appetite. I promise 
not to come back till I come contentedly. O 
mother, let me go!’’ she pleaded, dropping on 
her knees, and throwing her arms about her 
mother’s neck. 

‘Well, well, child,’’ said the mother, with a 
sigh, ‘‘I will see what can be done.”’ 

After a consultation with her chief admirer, 
the Rev. Mr. Chauncey, as to the expediency 
of allowing Julie to go under any circumstances, 
she wrote to her brother-in-law of the state of 
Julie’s mind, and her desire to visit him. If it 
would not be convenient or agreeable to take 
her as an inmate of his family for a few weeks, 
she should expect no reply. If he would un- 
dertake the task of quieting the uneasy spirit, 
he would put her under great obligations. 

A kind, brotherly reply came promptly, with 
a most cordial invitation for Julie to come and 
remain with them till she should grow weary 
of them; he should hope to keep her a year or 
two at least, and desired that Mrs. Rathburn 
and her other child should visit him also, 

‘*Oh, how kind,’’ said Julie, as shie read the 
letter, dancing around with wild delight. ‘‘I 
know I shall be perfectly happy there. O mo- 
ther, when may I go? Uncle says he will meet 
me on any day I will name. I wish I could go 
to-morrow. O Time! fly on with ever-hasten- 
ing wings !’’ 

** Julie, calm yourself; you cannot go until 
your wardrobe is in perfect order. You will 
move in different society there, and your uncle’s 
family must not be ashamed of their guest,’’ 
and the mother smothered down a sigh that 
her child could be so ready to leave her for 
strangers. The preparations went hurriedly 
on. Julie would allow no delay, and her mo- 
ther began to rejoice that she could again be 
interested in the simple everyday duty of mak- 
ing and ornamenting her garments, and she 
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believed that she would come back cured of 
her restlessness. The little money that had 
been laid away toward a piano had been sacri- 
ficed to Julie’s outfit, and the time for her de- 
parture drew rapidly near, and her longing to 
be gone grew to a fever heat. She felt some 
little compunction, ’tis true, as she caught her 
mother’s tearful eyes now and then fixed upon 
her, but she banished the generous impulse to 
remain at home quickly away. To be disap- 
pointed now would kill her, she felt sure, and 
she thought she would rather die than go on in 
the same old life she had led. She was stand- 
ing where the glorious vista of the future opened 
so promisingly ; she must see what it treasured 
for her. 

The night before she went away the little 
sitting-room was filled with those who had 
come to bid Julie “‘good-by.”” They all seemed 
to love her so, and yet she was willing to cast 
them all aside and go out from them, scarce 
wishing to return. 

Walter’ Chauncey sighed as he thought of 
this, and grew pale in the presence of her ra- 
diant loveliness. She had arrayed herself in 
one of her new dresses—a crimson merino, or- 
namented with steel buttons and tassels, and 
relieved at the neck with a shading of dainty 
lace; her raven hair kept back from her white 
temples with bands of crimson velvet, studded 
with steel beads; glowing, flashing, and spark- 
ling with beauty, wit, and loveliness, her old 
sweet, playful, poetic manner giving a winsome 
grace and attractiveness to all she said. Must 
this rare, bright-hued wild flower be trans- 
planted in more congenial soil? This brilliant 
gem be placed in more elaborate setting ? 

Walter waited patiently till the others had 
left, for a few last words. They were given 
with the hue of the ruby on lip and cheek; 
with « gush of unchecked gladness in the voice ; 
with a sparkle and elasticity of spirit, that 
quenched the tear in his eye, and parched up 
the tenderness in his heart, and the whispered 
“Good-by, beloved,’’ came in sharp, rasped 
tones, and startled her with its burden of sup- 
pressed agony. Her lips grew tremulous, and 
she offered her cheek for the kiss he had never 
dared to take. 

“ Julie,’’ he said, ‘‘if I take the kiss, it must 
be with the hope that you will one day be my 
wife. Shall I take it, beloved ?’’ 

She stepped back a little, and threw him the 
kiss from the tips of her rosy fingers. 

He smiled on her sadly, and said, ‘‘ Forgive 
me for pressing the question. I sincerely hope 
that in this visit you will find all you seek for, 
and come home with the philosopher’s stone 
safe in your keeping.”’ 

“Thank you,” she replied; “‘and good-by 
till I return again as staid and demure as any 
household kitten content to purr day after day 
in the same quiet corner.”’ 

voL. Lxxvil.—11 





He laughed a little in spite of his pain, pressed 
her hand to brow and heart, and left her. 

The tears would come in spite of her courage, 
but she dashed them away again, threw her 
arms about her mother’s neck and kissed her 
again and again, saying, ‘‘I’ll come back very 
soon, darling mother—very soon.’’- The next 
night she was gone, and the little room seemed 
so desolate and gloomy ; the chairs, tables, and 
books seemed to have settled down in a sort 
of abject hopeless quiet, as if they never ex- 
pected to be moved again, and the fresh bright 
look seemed somehow to have faded out of 
everything there. The long trailing ground- 
pine that hung upon the looking-glass, took on 
a yellow, sickly look, and the holly-berries 
and bitter-sweets in the vases looked dim and 
gray. Mrs. Rathburn rocked to and fro, talk- 
ing now and then to Hattie, but oftener lodking 
toward the door in a vain expectancy. But, 
ere the evening was half gone, Mr. Chauncey 
with thoughtful kindness came in, and the first 
dreaded hours of loneliness were beguiled of 
half their sadness by the cheerful conversation 
of the good pastor, and when he left she felt 
that somehow a load of anxiety had been lifted 
from her heart. The separation was only for 
a brief time, after all. Could she not bear it 
for the sake of her child’s happiness ? 

Mr. Chauncey returned home to find Nellie 
and her aunt seated alone in the cheerful li- 
brary. ‘‘ Where is Walter?” inquired he. 

*“‘In his room,” replied the aunt. “I think 
he has not left it since tea.”’ 

‘Studying, I suppose. Run, Nellie dear, 
and call him to prayers; it is time you were in 
bed, my child.’”’ 

Nellie came back shortly, saying her brother 
desired to be excused to-night. Mr. Chauncey 
looked rather surprised, but made no com- 
ment as he went on with the family worship. 
Before retiring for the night he knocked at 
Walter’s room. Noreply; he stood a moment, 
then opened the door and went in. Walter 
was kneeling beside the bed, his face buried in 
the pillow. ‘Are you ill, my son?” asked Mr. 
Chauncey. 

‘* No, father,” he answered, in a hoarse voice. 

“Can I do anything for you?’’ 

“ Nothing,’’ was the sad reply. 

‘Forgive my intrusion,’”’ said the father, 
laying his hand on the bowed head. ‘‘ What- 
ever the trouble may be, God give you strength 
to bear it.’’ 

Walter did not speak, but put out his hand, 
wet with tears, his father found as he clasped 
it sympathizingly. 

Walter Chauncey was no unsteady reed, to 
be shaken by every chance wind; his nature 
was firm, and strong, and self-sustained. But 
there was a mighty struggle going on in his 
heart, a crying out of the soul that would not 
be put off or denied. He had consecrated his 
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life to Christ, and believed he had given Him 
the first, great, absorbing ‘love of his heart; 
that all other loves, however dear they might 
be, must hold but a secondary place, and now 
he had awakened to find the face of his Saviour 
obscured by a bright, lovely, earthly face ever 
present before him, even when he knelt in 
prayer or perused the divine Word. He be- 
lieved himself to be reconciled to God’s will, 
whatever it should be, and here at the very 
first trial he shrank, and wavered, and well 
nigh fell. “O Saviour,” was his repeated 
heart-breaking cry, ‘‘reveal again thy face to 
me and help me, if it be Thy will, to give her 
up.” All night he agonized in prayer, being 
made to feel and really mean what he asked 
for before his wish was granted. Then over 
his exhausted spirit the answer came, a flood 
of peace such as the world knows not of. When 
his father sought his eye as he entered the 
breakfast-room, he met a look that told him 
the victory was commensurate with the suffer- 
ing. Mr. Chauncey was not blind; he thought 
he understood the case, and, though he re- 
gretted that the heart of his son should be 
wrung, he felt it was better thus. The hurry- 
ing, dashing waterfall could not ripple beside 
the smooth, silver stream. 
(To be continued.) 
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MEMORY. 


BY MISS C P 








WHAT a strange, mysterious thing is mem- 
ory! Often a blessing, but sometimes a curse. 
When our memories are of the good, the true, 
and the beautiful of good works, kind deeds, 
and loving smiles given and bestowed, then 
are they very lovely, but, when they are of the 
opposite, then they become a burden griev- 
ous to be borne. The memories of home, 
friends, and childhood’s happy hours, ‘‘ when 
the world to us was fairy land,’’ and a mother’s 
voice the sweetest music, and brethers and 
sisters helped to make home lovely and life 
delightful, are too pleasant for us to wish ever 
to lose them. Sometimes, however, our memo- 
ries seem strange and unreal, and our waking 
and siveping dreams seem strangely blended, 
so that it is often difficult to disentangle one 
from the other; and often, after a lapse of 
time, trifles that, at the time of their occur- 
rence, we took no note of, flash athwart our 
minds, and we wonder why it is thus. 

The thought often suggests itself, When I 
am old, will memory be a pleasure, or other- 
wise? I think it will depend much upon our 
own deeds. Of course, as we grow older, the 
mind seems to wander back to early days, and 
the events that absorbed us then will come 
back with all the vividness of life. Still, I 
know that tke recollection of the many wrongs 





we have done, the little unkindnesses we have 
offered to others, the unjust thoughts we have 
cherished toward those who have never wronged 
us, and even the small vanities that, in them- 
selves seemed harmless, though taking the place 
of nobler and higher thoughts, will then be asa 
weight on our memory, casting a shadow over 
our lives, and darkening joys that, but for 
them, would be naught but holy. 
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THE EVENING BREEZE. 
BY LEUMAS. 

TELL me, gentle evening breeze, 

In your frolic wild and free, 
Have you played among the trees, 
Chanting solemn melodies, 

Near the place I long to see, 

With the one I long to be? 
Have you kissed her fair young brow, 
That you seem so pleasant now? 


Tell me, if from thence you came, 
If a faithful one thou art, 

Did she fondly breathe my name, 

Did she whisper vows the same! 
Vows that bind us, though apart, 
Vows entwining heart to heart? 

Did she bid you hasten here, 

Gentle breeze, my heart to cheer? 


Did she send one word of love, 
Trusting to your speedy flight? 

Faithful then a bearer prove, 

Tell me now that word of love. 
Chase away these clouds of night ; 
Fill my saddened heart with light; 

Gentle breeze, yonr message tell 

From the one I love so well. 
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LOST TIME. 

LET any man pass an evening in vacant 
idleness, or even reading some silly tale, and 
compare the state of his mind when he goes to 
sleep or gets up next morning with its state 
some other day, when he has spent a few hours 
in going tarough the proofs, by facts and rea- 
sonings, of some of the great doctrines in natu- 
ral science, learning truths wholly new to him, 
and satisfying himself, by careful examination, 
of the grounds on which known truths rest, so 
as to be not only acquainted with the doctrines 
of themselves, but able to show why he believes 
them, and to prove before others that they are 
true ; he will find as great a difference as can 
exist in the same being—the difference between 
looking back upon time unprofitably wasted, 
and time spent in self-improvement; he will 
feel himself, in one case, listless and dissatis- 
fied—in the other, comfortable and happy ; in 
the one case, if he did not appear to himself 
humbled, at least will not have earned any 
claim to his own respect; in the other case, he 
will enjoy a proud consciousness of having, by 
his own exertions, become a wiser, and there- 
fore a more exalted nature. 
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MRS. 0. FOGY’S SUPPER-TABLE 
TALK. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MISS SLIMMENS.” 
THE SOROSIS IS DISCUSSED. 

TEA too strong? Well, perhaps it is. I or- 
dered it made of extra strength, to-night, for, 
the fact is, L’ve received a nervous shock to- 
day, and I feel the need of a good strong cup of 
green tea. Gunpowder? Yes, at two dollars 
and a quarter a pound. ‘You are afraid if I 
drink too much of it I’ll be blowing you up.” 
Fogy, please don’t indulge in any of your stale 
jokes, this evening. I do not feel in the spirit 
to appreciate them. I am sick—astonished— 





and work. 


It aims to establish a sort of Free-Masonry among women of similar pursuits, to 
render them helpful to each other, and bridge over, in some degree, the barrier which 
Me custom and social etiquette place in the way of friendly intercourse. 
It affords an opportunity for the discussion, among women, of the new facts and 
yi principles which are constantly being evolved—the results of which promise to exert a 
{ most important iafluence on the future of Woman and the welfare of society. 
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Fourteenth Streets,on Monday, April 20th. 





Seresis, 


The object of this ASSOCIATION is to promote agreeable and useful relations 
among women of literary and artistic tastes. 

It is entirely independent of sectionalism or partisanship. 

It recognizes women of thought, taste, intelligence, culture, and humanity every- 
where, and particularly where these qualities have found expression in outward life 


ame — 


You are invited to attend the first meeting at Delmonico’s, corner of Fifth Avenue ond 


Lunch at $1, to each person, will be served at 1 o'clock. 
A lady will receive your card at the door of the room of meeting and introduce you. 


disgusted! I don’t dare to think what the 
world is coming to—especially this city. Help 
me toa slice more of the cold chicken, the white 
meat, but don’t ask me what’s the matter. 

Well, if you must know, read THAT! or, 
here, as your eyesight is failing, I ’ll read it to 
you. I received it to-day at two o’clock, just 
after you left the house.- It has quite unnerved 
me. If people are going to fire bombshells 
into your house, they ought, at least, to give 
fair warning, so as not to upset one’s self-pos- 
session entirely. I’ve not been fit for anything 
this afternoon. Prepare yourself for a great 
surprise, Fogy, for if you were to guess ail 
night you ’d never think what it is. 
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There ! can the boldness and invention of the | stars, I’m not reduced to sandwiches yet! It’s 


nineteenth century produce anything new after 
that? A Woman’s Club! When I’ve been 
told of married men belonging to such things, 
and leaving their own wives to dine alone, 
while they took dinner, and had what they 
called for, and did what they pleased, I’ve said 
our country would go to ruin. And now the 
women have taken it up! and, forsooth, they 
must go to Delmonico’s! Oh, of course! 
French habits, and French tastes, and French 
toilets, and French lunches. Lunch! at one 
o’clock! No, I thank you; I take my dinner 
at that hour, and always expect to, so long as 
I’ve control of my own house. And what can 
they get for a dollar at Delmonico’s ?—tea and 
toast, I suppose, or a sandwich. Thank my 





all very well to begin modestly, but a bat can 
see what it ’ll leadonto. Don’t tell me they are 
going to stick to tea and toast! They'll be 
having champagne before the end of a year— 
champagne and pickled oysters, lobster-salad 
and a billiard-table. Don’t tell me! If the wo- 
men once get the bitin their mouths, in that style, 
the Lord alone knows where they ’ll bring up. 

I don’t understand why they should have 
sent their cards to me. I’m not literary. [ 
don’t approve of literature for the female sex. 
If a woman has a husband, that’s enough. If 
she hasn’t, there’s her needle, and her trust in 
Providence. These have been sufficient for 
them since the world began, and what the fuss 
is about now, I don’t comprehend. 
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I suppose I can guess why they have invited 
me. They want my influence. They wish to 
give an air of respectability to their dreadful 
society—and they know very well that if Mrs. 
Grundy and I hold aloof, it will be up-hill work 
with them ; but they ’ll never have the light of 
" my countenance. 

Member, indeed! When I cease to be a 
member of my own church and the Missionary 
Society, I may become a heathen outright and 
join that new-fangled, what-is-it-they-call-it? 
Sorosis! That’s all Greek to me, Fogy. You 
think it ought to be pronounced ‘‘ Sorrow-sis.”’ 
Well, I cannot even jest aboutit. I feel as if 
things were coming to too serious a pass. We 
have lived a good while, Oliver, and seen a 
good many things; I notice people begin to 
call you “Old Fogy,”’ which isn’t very respect- 
ful, I must say ; and you ’ve taken to spectacles, 
and I’ve put on a headdress, and am looking 
forward to a cap; we’ve lived some time and 
witnessed some changes—but a Woman’s Club! 

Didn’tIsayit! Didn’tI tell you there would 
be no bounds, when the Bloomerites come out 
in trousers, and some of ’em went to practising 
medicine? Actually had the immodesty to 
study medicine and to set themselves up for 
doctors of women and children! I’d like to 
know what I’d do without my doctor, Fogy. 
You know, very well, what a comfort he ’s been 
to me; his very presence acts like a charm, 

"while one of those little quack ducks would 
drive me into the hysterics. 

A Woman’s Club! and what do you think 
will come of it, Fogy ? ‘‘ It appears to be for the 
purpose of enabling intellectual and intelligent 
ladies to enjoy a higher order of conversation 
than is afforded in society ; to give them oppor- 
tunities for discussing subjects bearing upon the 
welfare of the sex!”’ Fiddlesticks, Fogy! any 
one with the least knowledge of her sex knows 
what those subjects will be. I'll tell you the 
result. They ’ll talk about the fashions—that’s 
what it’ll amount to. They’ll meet for the 
noble purpose of criticizing each other’s dresses ; 
and the lady who is so unfortunate as to present 
herself for membership in a last month’s bon- 
net, will be black-balled. It’s as natural as 
for water to run down hill. They ’ll all put on 
their best things, and they ’1l go there, and look 
at each other out of the corners of their eyes ; 
and every woman will feel that it is as mueh as 
her life’s worth to be behind the style; and 
they ’ll all come in a new rig to each meeting, 
and the consequences will be that their hus- 
bands and brothers will have to furnish a more 
frightful amount of money than ever, to satisfy 
the extravagance into which they will rush. 
They ‘ll squeeze all the money they can out of 
the men, and then they'll go there and turn 
round, in their flounces and lace shawls, and 
turn up their noses at their poor protectors, and 
slander them frightfully. {ood gracious, Fogy ! 
if you could be hidden under the table at Del- 





monico’s and just hear what they did say, your 
blood would boil—I know it. You would hear 
yourself, and others like you, made out to be 
tyrants and simpletons; you would learn that 
women alone were blessed with brains, and that 
man is a mere grosser animal, made, like the 
horse and ox, to labor for the benefit of an un- 
grateful female world. You would see those 
wonderful brains supporting the weight of 
equally wonderful bonnets half as big as your 
hand ; and you would see their ethereal wearers 
coming down from the heights of some subtle 
discussion of the last nuance in color, or the 
wickedness of the male sex, and calling for pate 
de fois gras, and bottles of Widow Cliquot, as 
easily as if they had been bred to the bar. If 
any woman, with a lingering remnant of con- 
science, should rise and seek to defend the men, 
in general or particular, moved by the memory 
of a considerate husband or a fond father, she 
would be snuffed out quicker than an old-fash- 
ioned candle. 

A Woman’s Club!—Fogy, hand me the 
pickles !—If the old maids, or the uneasy wives, 
or the pert widows, want to form such a so- 
ciety, where they can rail at the men, and sit 
in judgment on one another’s hair-dye and face 
powder, let them fight it out; but, for women 
with families, just imagine it, Fogy! Just ima- 
gine me coming home trom the Club, about the 
time your supper ought to be ready, my bonnet 
a little on one side of my head from having be- 
come too much exhilarated over my cups—of 
tea—and with such a small idea of men in gene- 
ral, and of youin particular, that the first thing 
I do is to box your ears, bounce you down on 
an ottoman and tell you not to speak until sup- 
per’s ready! Having dined on lobster salad et 
cetera, I don’t feel hungry, and countermand 
your order to the cook to have broiled oysters. 
When tea is ready, I allow you to sit at the 
foot of the table, and treat you to thin slices of 
bread and butter and sponge-cake, while I ex- 
patiate on the good things of Delmonico’s, not 
forgetting his cigars, and warn you that you 
must be prudent in your expenses, as it costs a 
great deal to keep up the Club, and I’ve lost 
rather heavily at the pretty game of trying to 
outdress Mrs. Basbleu. Now, you know the 
men have served their wives so, generation 
after generation, and if the women go to get- 
ting up clubs, it’s likely they will follow the 
only precedent they have. The impertinent 
things will be just bold enough to say—“‘ Turn 
about’s fair play.” If there’s any stockings 
darned after this, you ’ll find the men will have 
to darn ’em! Mark my words! before five 
years have passed over our heads, you'll see 
fathers of families coming home early from 
business in order to make time to darn the 
children’s stockings. 

Nor that isn’t the worst, Fogy !—Hand me 
the pepper-sauce, waiter.—You ll find ’em up 
in the nursery tying up lumps of sugar in rags, 
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while they rock the cradle with one foot, and 
sing distractedly— 

“ Hush-a-by baby, a-bub! 

Hush-a—don’t scream so, oh, don’t! 

When mamma comes home from the Club 

You shall drink from the ma-a-terna! fount.” 
You may thank your stars, over and over, 
Oliver Fogy, that your wife is the woman she 
is, or who knows but you might see me yet, 
with my heels in the window of some big:cor- 
ner house on Fifth Avenue, rolling a paper 
cigarette, and passing remarks on the young 
gentlemen as they went by. 

For it’ll come to that! These wicked, rest- 
less, dissatisfied creatures will have a Club- 
House of their own, next; and it’ll be tip-top 
or nothing. I heard one of them say they ’d 
been kept down so long that, when the pressure 
was removed, they ’d go up with a vengeance. 
I told her, “‘ Yes, they were like a lot of bal- 
loons, filled with gas ; they needed a network 
of ropes to keep ’em in their places, and the 
men had furnished the ropes. As soon as these 
were cut, I’d like to know where they ’d be?’’ 
And she screamed out—‘ Free! free to roam 
the boundless spaces of ether!’ And I an- 
swered, ‘‘ Yes, till the gas leaks out.’”” I had 
her there! She looked as flat as a pancake. 

I don’t know but I’ll go to their meeting, 
after all. I would, were I not afraid of getting 
my name in the papers. Thank Heaven! Mr. 
and Mrs. O. Fogy don’t meet with that misfor- 
tune very often! They don’t get our names to 
lead off their petitions for this, that, and the 
other abominable new-fangled ‘‘right.” I’ve 
heard the next thing they were going to peti- 
tion for is to have the word ‘‘ obey’”’ taken out 
of the woman’s part of the marriage-ceremony 
in the prayer-book and put into the man’s. 
Now, when I was married I promised to obey 
my husband. What’s that, Fogy? ‘* Never kept 
my promise?’’ Well, that was because I was the 
bigger, stronger, and smarter of the two. It 
wasn’t in nature that I should be ruled by you/ 
I believe I’ve always had my own way in this 
world in most things—certainly, as far as you 
were concerned, Fogy. It isn’t the practice I 
advocate, it’s the principle. But, as I was say- 
ing, I’ve half a mind to attend their meeting, 
if for no other object than to give them the 
benefit of my opinion. When they had all ex- 
pressed themselves, and I’d found out just 
what their objects were and what they pro- 
posed to do, and seen what they had for lunch, 
and how the Presidentess behaved herself, and 
if the majority were up to the latest spring 
styles—not that I’ve a grain of curiosity about 
the affair, but just to satisfy myself of its bad- 
ness—then I ’d rise and give them a few of my 
ideas. I’d tell them ladies had no more busi- 
ness with Clubs than babies with open jack- 
knives. What’s that, Fogy? ‘Tell ’em they 
will never succeed, unless they admit a few 
men to manage the affair?’”” What a fool you 
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are! If men unly would mind their own busi- 
ness, both sides would get along better. 

I’d tell them the name of a true woman 
should never appear in print but twice—when 
she’s married and when she’s dead, That the 
only object of her ambition should be, to be 
respectable—that she should shrink with horror 
from anything which, even for a moment, 
should compromise her eminent respectability 
in the eyes of the world, no matter what help- 
less and down-trodden victims were crying to 
her for aid. I would point out the way to at- 
tain to the acme of this holy object of her aspi- 
rations—always to have those shirt-buttons 
sewed on, always to talk as if she were fond of 
knitting, to be regular in her attendance at the 
sewing society, to have a new bonnet when her 
neighbors had theirs, to have her minister to 
tea four times a year, to have plenty of ruffles 
and scallops on her children’s pantalettes, and 
to always affirm, distinctly and firmly, when 
the subjectis brought up, that she has no rights 
which a husband is bound to respect. 

These rules, followed faithfully, will secure 
to her all which she requires. ‘‘Growing elo- 
quent?’’ Well, Fogy, this is the only subject on 
which eloquence in one of my sex is admissible. 
I believe J’ve always been respectable. I take 
pride in my position, and I feel that I’ve rea- 
son to be proud of it. When I was a girl, I 
was mighty high-strung, and a little high-flown, 
too. But, my good mother impressed upon me 
that a woman’s mission was to be respectable. 
She taught me to shrink from anything impro- 
per. I gave up climbing fences when I was a 
very little girl, because it was improper for a 
girl. When the boys were romping and enjoy- 
ing themselves, I worked my sampler, and 
reflected upon what a nice little lady I was. 
When I was older, I believed I had talent as 
an artist. But, if I painted portraits, I might 
have to paint some of the male sex. My mo- 
ther did not approve of it; so I gave up the 
thought, and have since contented myself with 
embroidering flowers and drawing pictures on 
the slate for my children. 

What’s that? Now, Fogy, that’s a vile slan- 
der! I never painted. I’m sure I always had 
natural color enough and to spare. Because 
you found a pink saucer which I used for paint- 
ing roses, you must twit me of it. ‘“* What was it 
in my dressing bureau for??? Where else should 
it be, pray? You’ve that prying, insinuating 
disposition, I declare I feel like driving you out 
of my house a dozen times a day. ‘ Not my 
house?”” DidIever! I guess you’re mistaken 
there! Thank the Lord, a woman can hold 
property in her own right, nowadays. If you 
say that again, it will be a good while before 
you set foot in it. My house, indeed! Don’t 
you see I’m waiting for you to serve the cus- 
tard? I’ve a mind not to give you another 
drop of tea this night. Your house, indeed! 

If you hadn’t interrupted, I’d been through 
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with what I wished to say by this time. But 
men’s tongues are hung in the middle, and go 
at both ends. 

As I was saying, I was high-strung in my 
young days, but, in the desire always to be the 
pink of propriety, I’ve pretty well overcome 
my natural temper. I may scold you and 
browbeat you, Fogy, but I don’t let anybody 
know it. If you was to ask my dearest friend, 
now, which was the master of this house, she ’d 
say you were. I’ve always allowed the world 
to suppose that my very thoughts were regu- 
lated by your opinion, while the truth is, as 
you know too well, that I don’t care a fig 
for it. 

You needn’t groan, unless you’ve eaten too 
much of that cold stuffing. I’ve made you a 
good wife, of the orthodox kind. There isn’t 
a hole as big as an eyelet in any one of your 
stockings, nor a cobweb in this house from 
garret to cellar, nor a better lace shawl than 
mine in our church. I never soap you up be- 
fore people; all my lectures are curtain-lec- 
tures. I don’t countenance Women’s Rights ; 
I wouldn’t vote if the ballot-box was on the 
lamp-post in front of my house. I’ve got all 
the rights I want, so long as I can shake you 
till your teeth chatter, and you daren’t say your 
soul’s your own, unless I give you permission. 

What? ‘Dress you up in my clothes, and 
give you my card, and let you goin my place ?”’ 
Well, if there ’s anything on earth that’s truly 
pitiable it’s the base curiosity of the male sex! 
Ever since Adam teazed Eve to give him the 
apple-core, he’s been tagging around after her, 
trying to find out what she’s about. You’d 
look well trying to manage a train, wouldn’t 
you? “Ona train?’’ Yes, and have every- 
body else on it. But I wouldn’t care so much 
for the ruin of my dress as I would for the ruin 
of my reputation, if you should try to speak for 
me, which you’d be just foolish enough to 
attempt. I don’t believe in women speaking 
in public; but I should hate to employ you to 
take my place. You’d go to flattering up every 
pretty member of that Sorosis, and you’d be- 
come one of ’em the first chance they gave you, 
instead of setting them down as they deserve. 
No, thank you, Fogy, I don’t choose to be 
represented by you. 

A Woman’s Club. Well! well! well! As 
if the Sewing Society had outlived its day of 
usefulness, and the female sex must go to in- 
venting some other medium of communication. 
Meet for ‘‘mutual improvement!’’ Doesn’t 
the Sewing Society meet for mutual improve- 
ment? I should like to be told if any one of 
its members ever did anything she hadn’t 
ought to that it was not discussed and—what 
did you say?—‘“‘cussed?”” Oh, you wicked, 
wicked man! ‘ Only echoed my word ?’’ 

It’s no use reasoning with you, Fogy, only 
please don’t interrupt so often. Men should be 
seen and not heard, especially at table. Yes, we 





enjoyed the benefits of mutual communion in 
those good old days. We told all the stories 
we heard about each other, we criticized each 
other’s clothes, and passed judgment on each 
other’s conduct, and thus kept society in order, 
and made women look sharp to what they did, 
while, at the same time, we made up flanrels 
for those poor little heathen, who were all, as 
the missionaries told us, in statu quo, or some- 
thingyt# that effect—it ’s rather indelicate for a 
woman to understand Latin, so I’m not certain 
I’ve got it right. I suppose it means like 
statues, which usually have not so many gar 
ments as they ought to have. Yes, we didn’t 
sew with our tongues idle, I assure you—I 
mean we didn’t talk with our fingers idle, and 
I don’t know what can be desired more im- 
proving. And we didn’t go to a hotel for our 
suppers. We had tea and biscuits and lady- 
cake, and the gentlemen to join us in the eve- 
ning and see us home. If that Sorosis expects 
to get along without the gentlemen to see it 
home, it won’t live long, that’s my opinion, so 
long as human nature is human nature and 
women are what they are. 

“You should not think there would be any 
temptation to extravagance in dress at the 
Club, since gentlemen are excluded.’”’ Then 
you never made a greater mistake in your life, 
Fogy. It’s a fallacious notion, that women 
dress to please the men. They do no such 
thing! They dress to spite each other. The 
only jealousy they are ever guilty of, is jeal- 
ousy of each other’s clothes. Laws! if they 
dressed to please the gentlemen, don’t they 
know they’d be just as charming in a pink 
lawn as in a pink silk, only so that the stuff 
was soft and pretty in color, and set well to 
their nice figures. A girl can break a young 
fellow’s heart with a two dollar muslin rightly 
made up, but she can’t break the hearts of the 
other girls in her set with anything less than a 
two hundred dollar satin! And that’s the way 
it will be at that Sorosis, mind my word. 

A Woman’s CLUB! Well, well, well, well! 
You suppose they consider that a knock-down 
argument in favor of their rights? Fogy, how 
often have £ told you that punning has been 
pronounced the very lowest species of wit? It 
never ran in our family, thank goodness! We 
consider it as improper to be funny as to be 
radical. I was never funny in my life. ‘“ Ex 
cept the time of that alarm of fire next door, when 
you threw our infant out the window, but stopped 
to take your hair out of papers before you could 
make your appearance to see what had become of 
it. If the firemen had not caught our little Olla, 
we'd have been’”—Come, come, Fogy, that’s 
staler than last week’s bread. If a woman 
can’t do as she pleases with her own curl- 
papers, things have come to a pretty pass! If 
you ever refer to that again, Oliver Fogy, I 
don’t know but I shail be furious enough to— 
**join the Club!” 
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TRICOT JACKET FOR A CHILD. 

Materials.—Six ounces of scarlet Berlin wool, one 
skein of white filoselle, one and a half ounce of black 
wool twisted with white silk. Tricot hook No. 10 
(bell gauge), one crochet hook. 

THE jacket is begun at the ‘bottom with a 
chain of 179 stitches. 

Work the first four rows in plain tricot. 

Sth row. Work up the 46th, 47th, and 48th 
stitches as one stitch, also the 89th, 90th, and 





91st are worked together to form the middle 
stitches of the back of the jacket. Under the 
other arm the three stitches worked together 
are the 48th, 47th, and 46th, counting from the 
front. 

6th and 7th. Plain tricot. 

8th. The 45th to 47th stitches are worked as 
oue stitch, likewise the three middle stitches of 
the back, and the 47th to the 45th on the oppo- 
site side. In the 10th, 12th, 15th, 17th, 19th, 


“and 21st rows the decrease is the same as de- 


scribed for the 8th row. The alternate rows 
are plain. 

22d and 23d. Plain. You have now reached 
the armhole. 

Before the jacket is worked further, the lower 
part of both sleeves must be worked. For each 
sleeve make a chain of 44 stitches, and work 26 
plain rows of tricot. 

These portions of the sleeves are worked in 
immediately over the decreasing at the sides 
with the 24th row, and the work is continued 
over the two sleeves. No decrease takes place 
in this row. 

25th. The 3 stitches before and after the in- 
sertion of the sleeve pieces are worked as 1 


stitch, thatis, 2 stitches of the jacket and 1 stitch 


of the sleeve, making in the row 8 stitches less. 
A similar decrease takes place in the 27th, 29th, 








ally comes to a point. Meanwhile the decreas- 
ing of the back is continued in the 28th, 32d, 
37th, 42d, and 47th rows. 

In the 40th row the decrease takes place at 
the top of the sleeve ; work the 42d to the 44th 
stitches (counting from the outer sides) as one 
stitch ; the decreasing at the sides is discon- 
tinued. The decreasing of the stitches in the 
middle of the sleeve is regularly continued to 
the 49th row. 


50th. This row is worked entirely round the 
jacket in double crochet ; insert the hook in the 
outer perpendicular threads. 

5ist. Double stitches in black wool, mixed 
with white silk, entirely round, excepting the 
throat. 

The two following rows are worked in tricot 
with white wool. These two rows are embroi- 
dered with black wool mixed with white silk, 
when the crochet is finished. 

After the two rows of tricot in white wool, 
work a row of double stitch with the black wool 
twisted with white silk. 

For the outer rows, * 1 double in the nearest 
stitch, 5 chain, 1 single in the first of these 5 
chain, repeat from *. The border is worked 
round the edge of the sleeves. " 

For the collar, make a chain of 52 stitches, 
and work 2 rows of tricot in white wool; work 
round these 2 rows with double stitches of black 
wool twisted with white silk. Then work the 
edge of the collar in the same manner as round 
the jacket. Crochet the collar and jacket to- 
gether with a row of double stitches. Now 
work a chain of white wool, to which tie some 
tassels ef scarlet wool, and run it through the 
stitches with which the collar is put on. 

The little pines are worked in herring-bone 


| stitch, the outer row with white filoselle, the 
31st, 33d, and 35th; so that the sleeve gradu- 


inner with the black wool mixed with white 
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silk. The outer row of the pines are 17 stitches 
broad and 12 stitches high. 


PEN WIPER. 

Materials.—Humming bird’s head; black, scarlet, 
green, brown, and white clota. Gold and opal white 
beads. 

THIS original penwiper consists of a founda- 
tion of several rounds of black cloth pinked out 
at the edges ; these are ornamented first with a 
round of white cloth worked with gold beads, 
in the centre there is a humming-bird’s head ; 
and around it, as if to form frills round its 


Fig. 1. 








throat, are quillings of white, green, brown, 
and scarlet cloth. These quillings are bordered 
with leaves cut out of black cloth and studded 
with gold and opal white beads alternately. 
The leaves are given fuli working size, Fig. 2. 


BASKET 
OF TATTING AND GLACE SILK. 

Materials.—Gray crochet cotton; blue glacé silk ; 
blue silk ribbon; wire. 

THE shape of this basket is made of wire. 
This shape is covered on the outside with tatted 
rosettes in gray crochet cotton, on the inside 
with blue silk, and ornamented with ruches of 
blue Silk ribbon four-fifths of an inch wide. 
The under part is quilted outside, and worked 
in double crochet over gray cotton outside. 
Two wire circles wound round with blue ribbon 
form the handles of the basket. The original 
pattern is four and four-fifth inches high ; it 
measures 33 inches round the top, and the bot- 
tom measures four and two-fifth inches across. 
The stand, which is one and two-fifths of an 
inch high, becomes a little wider towards the 
bottom. When the shape has been thus pre- 
pared, cover it entirely with blue silk ribbon. 
The tatting is worked in separate rosettes. 
Each of the 8 parts of the basket consists of 5 











rosettes, each part of the stand of lonly. 3 of 
each of the 6 rosettes forming 1 pattern must 
be larger, 3smaller. Begin in the centre, and 
work 1 circle as follows: 1 double, 10 purl di- 
vided by 2 double, 1 double, fasten the cotton 
on the 1st purl of the circle. * Another circle 
at a short distance consisting of 4 double, 1 
purl, 3 double, 3 purl divided by 2 double, 3 
double, 1 purl, 4 double fastened on the next 
purl of the 1st circle at a short distance ; repeat 
9 times from *, only in the following circles 
fasten the cotton always on the last purl of the 
preceding circle instead of working the 1st purl. 


| In each of the smaller rosettes the middle circle 


Fig. 2. 





consists of 1 double, 9 purl divided by 2 double, 
1 double ; then work 9 circles consisting each 
of 3 double, 1 purl, twice 4 double divided by 1 
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purl, 1 purl, 3 double. The rosettes are fast- 
ened together by means of small 2, 3, and 4 
leaved patterns, each leaf of which consists of 
10 double ; they are fastened on the correspond- 
ing purl of the rosettes. At the upper edge 
of each of the 8 parts fasten 2 of the larger 
rosettes ; to these are joined 3 smaller ones; 
the 3d larger rosette forms the lower part ‘or 
stand of the basket. All the pieces of wire of 
the frame and the circles for the handles are 
covered with tatted circles, each consisting of 
2 double, 6 purl divided by 2 double, 2 double; 
they are worked at intervals of about two-fifths 
of an inch. Then fasten the circles together 
from illustration on the wrong side. The be- 
ginning of the handles is covered by a bow of 
blue silk ribbon four-fifths of an inch wide. 


oo oo 


NEEDLE ASE. 

THIS pretty needle-case, made in the form 
of a banner, will be found appropriate for sell- 
ing at fancy fairs, or for hanging on Christmas 
trees. It should be made on a larger scale 





than the illustration, and the materials required 
are scarlet and white cloth, black velvet, gold 
beads, and crystal beads, and blue and white 
purse silk. Cut two pieces of card-board the 





size and form required, and cover them with 
black velvet. Trace the figure described in the 
centre of the banner on scarlet cloth, cut it out 
and sew the cloth over the velvet. Sew down 
the raw edges of the cloth with blue silk. Cut 
three small rounds of white cloth, place them 
as illustrated, and sew them down with a dou- 
ble cross of blue silk ; lastly, stud them over 
with gold beads, connect the stars with chain- 
stitches taken in white silk, and work the 
velvet over with gold beads, dotting the scarlet 
centre over with large crystal beads. Leaves 
of flannel should be placed between the velvet 
sides and filled with needles; the back is card- 
board, covered with blue silk, the velvet sides 
are stitched firmly to it, and the whole is orna- 
mented with blue cord and tassels. 


oe 


TRIMMING 
FOR BODICES, JACKETS, ETC. 





THREE-PLAIT TRIMMING. 
THE separate strips are one inch and a half 
broad, and cut on the bias. 
Begin by sewing a little piece of cord firmly 
on, putting the material easily over it, forming 





a double roll, as shown in the design. Plajt 
three rolls together. 
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POCKET HANDKERCHIEF SACHET. 


Materials.—Black and whitz taffetas, black ribbon 
No. 4, black and green filoselle, canvas No. 4, gold 
beads, and gold thread. 


border. In the centre, it will be observed, in 
the engraving, that for the 1st stitch the needle 
takes up two threads of the canvas, the 2d 
four threads, for the 3d four threads, and for 





Cut a double square of 12 inches in diameter, 
both in black and white taffetas, the former 
for the outside and the latter for the inside of 
the sachet; place a sheet of wadding be- 
tween the two pieces, dust it over with scented 
powder, and quilt them neatly together. This 


forms the lining of the sachet. The back is 
Fig. 3. 








then made of canvas; a double square of the 
same dimensions as the lining is cut, and this 
is worked in the stitch illustrated in Fig. 2, 
green filoselle for the centre, and black for the 





the 4th it falls again to two threads of the 
canvas. The border is worked in common 
cross-stitch, and with black wool. The centre 


Fig. 5. 





and border are divided by a row of back 
stitches in gold thread; the edge is trimmed 
with black lace, and four black bows are added 
at the corners. The points of the black lace 
are ornamented with gold beads. The effect 
of the sachet is then much increased by the 
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addition of the butterflies and beetles, which 
are given full working size in Figs. 3, 4, and 5. 
They are worked in satin stitch, with gold 
thread, gold spangles being used for the eyes 
on the wings. Sometimes these ornamental 
butterflies cAm be purchased ready made of 
metal, and decorated with colored stones; but 
when these are not always procurable, very 
good imitations can be produced in the manner 
described above. 





> > 


DOYLEY. 

Materials.—Mignardise or cordon braid of the best 
quality} No. 20 cotton; fine crochet hook. 

Terms.—S, single crochet, i. e., taking up a stich, 
drawing the cotton through and through the loop 
on the needle at once; Ch, chaln; DC, double cro- 
chet; L, long C. 
TO WORK THE OUTSIDE OF THE D’OYLEY. 

Fasten the cotton to a loop or picot on the 
braid, 1 ch, take up next picot, 1 single in it, 1 
ch, 1 single in the next picot. All the picots 
of braid are raised in this manner unless di- 


ing a loop of 5). 





Take up 2 picots together 
with no ch between 4 times, make another loop 
of 5 ch, join with 1s to the last stitch in picot, 
raise 2 picots, turn, 2 ch, insert the needle in 
the centre of each of the little loops of 5 and 
draw through (join them together), 2 ch, 1s in 
the ch in 2d picot of braid on the opposite side, 
turn, 5 ch, 1 s in ch of the last picot raised. 
*Turn, work back on this chain of 5, 4 dc, turn, 
3 de, turn, 2 de, turn, 1 de, 5s down this little 
leaf on the side nearest the braid which has not 
been worked, 1s in stitch in last picot, raise 3 
picots, 2 ch, 1s in the point of leaf just worked, 
2 ch, 1 s in the 3d picot on the opposite side 
(to take up the different sides of braid and 
points it works more evenly if you take the 
needle out of the loop being worked, and insert 
it into the stitches named, then draw through 
the loop that was on the needle, and continue 
to work.) 5ch,1s in the 5th of ch (forming 
a loop), 7 ch, 1s in the 5th ch, 7 ch, 1s in the 
5th ch, 1s in the ch, taking up the last picot of 
braid *. Raise 2 more picots of braid, 2 ch, 18 
in the centre of the loop of 5 ch just below, 2 





rected otherwise. Take up 26 picots altogether 
(keep the engraving before you, as it is the 


ch, 1s in the corresponding picot on the other 
side, work a little leaf on this ch as before, re- 


greatest help; we are going to work the point | peating from * to *, which also makes another 
of braid filled with little triangular pieces and | bar of loops. When worked take up 3 picots 


bars), 5 ch, 1s in the last stitch in picot (form- | of braid, turn, 4 ch, 1s in the centre of loop of 
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5 underneath, 4 ch, join to the corresponding 
picot on the other side, 5 ch, 1 s in the loop, 
taking up the picot, 1 s on the 2d of 4 ch, 4 long, 
tn the stitch worked in the loop of 5, 1s in the 
3d of 4 ch, 3ch, 18 in the last stitch in the 
braid. 

FOR THE NEXT POINT. 

Take up 22 picots, for the corner draw 3 
loops together as one, raise 1 more picot (with 
no chain between), raise 2 picots, 5 ch, 1 s in 
ch in corresponding picot on the opposite side 
the braid, 2 ch, 1s in the 3d of 5 ch, 7 ch,1s 
in the 3d ch again. 2ch,18 in the last loop 
raised, raise 3 picots, 10 ch, 1 sin the 7th. 
Work 4 dc in this ring just formed, very 
closely, take up the centre stitch of the loop 
below (formed with the 7 ch), 4 de, in the ring. 
2 ch, 1s in the ch, taking up the 3d picot of 
braid on the opposite side. 2 ch, 1 s in the 
last de in the ring. 3de,4ch, 1s in last dec. 
3 de, 4ch, 1s in last de. 3 dce,1s in 1st de. 
2 ch, 1s in the last stitch on the braid, raise 3 
more picots, make 10 ch, 1s in the 7th ch, 4 de 
in the ring just formed, take centre ch of the 
Ist loop of 4 in the ring below. 4 de in the 
ring. 10 ch, 1 s in the 7th (making another 
ring). 4 de, take up the centre ch of the 2d 
loop of 4 in the ring below. 4 de, 2ch, 1s in 
the corresponding picot on the braid (the 3d 
above the last ring), 2 ch, 1s in the last dc in 
the ring. 8 de in the ring. 1 s in the Ist de. 
2 ch, 1 s in the last de of those worked in the 
Ist ring. 8dcinthelstring. 1s in the Ist dc. 
2 ch, 1s in the last stitch on the braid. Re- 
peat from the commencement 3 more times, 
jain neatly. 


THE STAR FOR THE CENTRE. 


Make a ch of 5, unite. Work in the round, 
8 de, join to the 1st de neatly. 

2d round, * 5 ch, 18 in 1st de, 1s in 2d de, * 
repeat three more times, 

3d round, Join neatly to the top of the loop of 
5 ch, make 7 ch, 18 in next loop of 5; repeat. 

4th round, * 3dcin7 ch close together, 5 ch, 





1s in last dc, 8 de, in same 7 ch, 5 ch, 1 8 In 
last de, 3 de in 7 ch, * repeat, fasten off neatly. 
THE INSIDE OF THE DOYLEY.- 

Join the cotton to the inside of the braid, at 
the corner of a point filled with leaves, taking 
up the loop between the 2 first worked together 
in the corner, * raise 17 picots, then raise 13 
with no chain between, raise 1 with a ch be- 
tween, 7 ch, 1s in the 5th, 7 ch, 1sin the 5th, 
2 ch, take up the 15th picot, counting from the 
first on the opposite side, 7 ch, 1s in the 5th, 1 
s in the 2 ch between the two little loops of 5 
just made, 7 ch, 1s in the 5th, 1s in 2d ch, 1s 
in last loop on the braid, raise 3 picots, 6 ch, 1 
8 in the 5th, 6 ch, 1 s in 5th, 1s in the 11th picot 
on the opposite side, 6 ch, 1 s in 5th, 1 s be- 
tween the two little loops made, 6 ch, 1s in 
5th, 1s in 1st ch, 1s in last stitch of the braid, 
raise 4 picots, 6 ch, 1s in 5th, take up ch in 6th 
picot on the opposite side, 6 ch, 1s in 5th, 1s 
in last ch in picot, take up 14 more picots, then 
13 with no ch between the 2 loops just formed 
6 ch, 1s in 5th, 1s in ch, 7 ch, 1s in 5th, 7 ch, 
1 s in 5th, 2 ch, take up the chain in the 
13th loop raised on the opposite side (having 
the rings in the point), 7 ch 1s in 5th, 1s inch, 
between the 2 loops of 5, 7 ch, 1s in 5th, 1 sin 
2d ch, take up the chain in the last loop raised, 
raise 4 picots, 6 ch, 1s in 5th,6ch. 1s in 5th, 
take up the stitch in 10th picot on the opposite 
side, 6ch 1 8 in 5th, 1s in ch in last stitch on 
the braid, raise 5 picots 6 ch, 1s in 5th, take up 
8th loop opposite, 6 ch, 1s in 5th, 1 s in ch of 
last stitch on the braid, raise 4 picots, 7 ch, 1s 
in 5th, 2 ch, take up the ch at the bottom of the 
point of rings on the opposite side (see engrav- 
ing), 7 ch, 1s in 5th, 2 ch, take up the stich in 
the 2d picot raised (where we commenced the 
inside work), 7 ch, 1 s in 5th, 2 ch, 1 in the 
ch of last loop raised on the braid, raise 1 picot, 
take up the centre ch in Ist loop of 5 made in 
the star, raise 2 picots, {take up the last loop 
made in the star, raise 17 more picots as at first, 
working all over again from * until all are 
joined. 


——___ > _____ 


CROCHET STAR FOR QUILT. 





CROCHET LEAF FOR QUILT. 





























WORK DEPARTMENT. 
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BABY’S KNITTED BOOT. 

Materials.—One ounce scarlet fleecy, half ounce 
white ditto. 

TuIs boot is knitted with scarlet and ‘white 
fleecy in a pattern which looks like back stitch- 
ing, called piqué-stitch. Begin at the heel, cast 
on 5 stitches with scarlet wool on corresponding 
sized steel knitting-needles. Knit the pigqué- 


stitch pattern in rows, backwards and for- 
wards, as follows :— 





1st row. Alternately 1 stitch knitted, throw 
the wool forward, slip 1, as if you were going 
to purl it. 

2d. Is knitted plain; the stitch formed by 
throwing the wool forward in the preceding 
row is not knitted, but slipped off the needle, 
after having knitted the stitch which has been 
slipped in the preceding row, so as to form a 
loop in front of the knitted stitch. This is the 
right side of the work. Increase 2 stitches in 
this row, by knitting the 2 stitches formed by 
throwing the wool forward on each side of the 
middle stitch of this row, inserting the needle 
in the back part of the stitch. These stitches, 
however, must likewise form loops in front of 
the other stitches. These 2 rows are constantly 
repeated, but the stitches slipped in one row 
must be knitted in the following one, and the 
knitted stitch must be shipped after having 
thrown the wool forward. Increase in every 
other row, work 16 rows (there must be 31 
stitches on the needles), then cease the increas- 
igs. Work 60 rows more in the piqué-stitch 
pattern; after the last row, cast on 15 new 
stitches; for the foot, join the stitch into a 
cirele (3 needles), knit 12 rounds. So that the 
pattern does not become irregular, purl the 
stitches which have been knitted till now in 
every first round of the pattern. Divide the 


stitches regularly on 3 needles, and join the | 











knitting by knitting together in every other row 


the 2 first stitches of every needle as 1 stitch; 
then sew the cast-on stitches together on the 
heel; take the selvedge stitches at the upper 
edge on other needles, and knit again, back- 
wards and forwards, 10 rows. Leave 14 
stitches on either side of the work, and work 
with scarlet wool an open-work stripe on the 
other stitch, through which a ribbon is drawn. 
This stripe consists of 3 rows, which must ap- 
pear purled on the right side of the 
sock ; then 1 row alternately ; throw 
the cotton twice forward, knit twice 
2 together, then again 3 rows, which 
are purled on the right side. Then 
work with white wool, 22 rows in the 
piqué pattern. Take the 14 stitches 
of one side on the needle, then the 
selvedge stitches on the same side, 
and knit 3 rows with red wool which 
appear purled on the right side, then 
14 rows which appear knitted on the 
right side, then again 3 rows which 
appear purled. The stitches are 
knitted together with the 14 stitches, 
and the selvedge stitch on the other 
side. The side of the knitting is 
sewn together with the cast-on stitch- 
es of the foot. At the top of the 
sock knit another open-work stripe 
(the selvedge stitches of the part 
knitted in must also be taken on 
needle), and complete the upper 
border of the sock with scarlet fringe. This 
fringe is worked in double crochet over a mesh 
measuring three-fifths of aninch round. Draw 
some worsted braid through the open-work 
stripe, finishing it off with a tassel on each 
side. Small bows of wool are then sewn on; 
and the chain stitches, which imitate the lao- 
ing on the part of the sock, are worked with 
red wool. 


INSERTION IN WAVED BRAID. ~ 
TuTs insertion is worked with two shuttles, 


| and consists of five double knots, one picot, five 
| double knots worked in the scallop braid ac- 
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cording to design. In working the second line 
join on to the first line at the middle picots. 
To make a firm edge work five chain and one 
single in one of the middle picots of the outer 
scallops. 
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Receipts, We. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF FURNITURE. 


Youne housekeepers do not always understand 
the theory of the chemical and mechanical action of 
different substances on articles of furniture. The 
substances from which furniture is chiefly exposed 
to injury are water, oils, alcohols, and acids. 

Acids act on marble. Marble is itself composed of 
carbonate of lime; that is, it is a compound of ear- 
bonic acid and lime. Now, the carbonic acid has a 
comparatively weak affinity for lime, and most 
other acids will prevail over it and take its place 
when brought in contact with it, thus destroying 
the texture of the stone, liberating the carbonic 
acid, and leaving nitrate of lime, or muriate of lime, 
or sulphate, or acetate of lime, as the case may be, 
in the form of a white powder, in its place. But oils, 
alcohols, and water produce no effect on marble, 

All varnished or polished surfaces of wood, on the 
other hand, while not injured usually by acids, are 
attacked by alcohol. Varnishes are composed of 
different gums and resins, which are generally solu- 
ble in alcohol. Many of them are made by dissolv- 
ing the material in alcohol so as to liquefy them, and 
then, when they are applied, the alcohol evaporates, 
leaving the gum or resin in a thin, even coating over 
the surface. If now any alcoholic substance comes 
upon such a surface, whether it be alcohol itself, as 
used for lamps, or spirits of any kind, or even wine, 
which contains but a small percentage of alcohol, a 
portion of it is dissolved, and the brilliancy of the 
surface is destroyed. 

Oils will not attack either marbles or varnished 
surfaces, and will do no injury except to naked wood 
or other porous substances which admit them into 
the pores, from which they cannot afterwards be 
easily expelled. 

Water affects no substances except such as have 
open pores exposed, in which case it enters and 
causes the substance to swell, or such as are soluble 
in water, as glue in joints, and mucilage or gum 
Arabic, used sometimes for attaching superficial or- 
naments to fancy work. 

PRESERVES OF FRUITS, ETC. 

Pine-apple Preserve.—Twist off the top and bottom, 
and pare off the rough outside of pine-apples ; then 
weigh them, and cut them in slices, chips, or quar- 
ters, or cut them into four or six, and shape each 
piece like a whole pine-apple ; to each pound of fruit 
put a teacup of water; put it in a preserving kettle; 
cover it, and set it over the fire, and let them boil 
gently until they are tender and clear; then take them 
from the water by sticking a fork in the centre of each 
slice, or with a skimmer, into a dish. Put to the 
water white sugar, a pound for each pound of fruit ; 
stir it until it is all dissolved ; then put in the pine- 
apple, cover the kettle, and let it boil gently until 
transparent throughout; when it is so, take it out, 
let it cool, and put it into glass jars; as soon as the 
syrup is a little cooled, pour it over them; let them 
remain in a cool place until the next day, then se- 
cure the jars, by tying them over in the usual man- 
ner. Pine-apple done in this way is a delicious 
preserve, but in preserving it, by putting it into the 
syrup without first boiling it, makes it little better 
than sweetened leather. 

Quince Marmalade.—To every pound of quince pulp 
allow three-quarters of a pound of loaf-sugar. Slice 
the quinces into a preserving-pan, adding sufficient 
water for them to float; place them on the fire to 








stew until reduced to a pulp, keep them stirred oc- 
casionally from the bottom to prevent their burning, 
then pass the pulp through a hair sieve to keep back 
the skin and seeds. Weigh the pulp, and to each 
pound add lump-sugar in the above proportion, 
broken very small. Place the whole on the fire, and 
keep it well stirred from the bottom of the pan with 
a wooden spoon until reduced to a marmalade, which 
may be known by dropping a little on a cold plate, 
when, if it jeliies, itis done. Put it into jars whilst 
hot; let it cool, and cover with pieces of oiled paper 
cut to the size of the mouths of the jars. The tops 
of them may be afterwards covered with pieces of 
bladder or tissue paper brushed over on both sides 
with the white of an egg. _ 

Quince and Apple Jelly.—Cut smal and core an 
equal weight of tart apples and quinces. Put the 
quinces in a preserving-kettle, with water to cover 
them, and boil till soft ; add the apples, still keeping 
water to cover them, and boil till the whole is nearly 
a pulp. Put the whole into a jelly-bag, and strain 
without pressing. To each quart of juice allow two 
pounds of lump-sugar. Boil together half an hous 

Apple Pique.—Peel and stew some apples, but do 
not let them break. Place them in a glass dish half 
full of syrup, and put a piece of currant jelly on th¢ 
top of each apple. at 

Peach Marmalade.—Prepare peaches as for jam, 
boil one hour; mix equal parts of sugar with the 
jam; when dissolved, pass the whole through a 
sieve; boil slowly two hours, being very careful not 
to burn; spread it on plates and set it in a cool 
oven, where it will dry but not burn, for a half day, 
when it will be ready to pack into moulds; cover 
the moulds with paper dipped into the white of 
eggs, beaten as stiff as possible; it must be entirely 
free from juice, of a dark mahogany color and ciear 
when finished, sufficiently stiff to cut with a knife ; 
keep it cool; it is liable to mould, which can be the 
more readily removed if a piece of paper, closely iit- 
ting the edges of the jar, is pressed firmly on the 
marmalade before covering with the egg paper. No 
air should be allowed to remain in the fruit, which 
should be packed very closely ; and, as marmalade is 
very thick, it will require some care to accomplish it. 

Preserved Lettuce Stalks.—Peel large lettuce stalks 
that have run to seed, cut them in pieces, boil them 
gently till tender, but not too soft, putting half a 
dozen whole red peppers in the water; put them to 
drain; make a syrup and boil the stalks up in it 
just once a day for a week; then make a good rich 
syrup, well skimmed and boiled, scraping in some 
best white ginger; pour hot over the stalks; keep 
in a covered jar. 

Stewed Pears.—Take six large and ripe pears, peel, 
core, and cut them lengthways. Put them into a 
very clean stewpan, cover them with the sugar. 
Peel the lemon very finely, cut the rind into long 
strips, and squeeze the juice of the lemon on the 
sugar. Gently shake the pan until the sugar is dis- 
solved, place the stewpan on a very slow fire for 
fifteen minutes, shake it again once or twice, and 
turn each piece with a fork. Let it stew slowly 
again for ten minutes. Place on a dish to cool. 
Dress them on a fiat China or glass dish, pour the 
syrup over, and serve. 


TOMATOES. 

Tomato Catsup.—Take ripe tomatoes, and scaki 
them just sufficient to allow you to take off the skin ; 
then let them stand for a day, covered with salt; 
strain them thoroughly to remove the seeds; then 
to every two quarts, add threc ounces of cloves, two 
of black pepper, two nutmegs, and a very little Gay- 
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enne pepper, with a little salt; boil the liquor for 
half an hour, and then let it cool and settle; adda 
pint of the best cider vinegar, after which bottle it, 
corking and sealing it tightly. Keep it always ina 
cool place, 

Another way.—Take one bushel of tomatoes, and 
boil them until they are soft ; squeeze them through 
@ fine wire sieve, and add haif a gallon of vinegar, 
one pint and a half of salt, two ounces of cloves, 
quarter of a pound of allspice, two ounces of Cay- 
enne pepper, three teaspoonfuls of black pepper, five 
heads of gatlic skinned and separated ; mix together, 
and boil about three hours ; or until reduced to about 
one-half; then bottle, without straining. 

Another way.—Take ripe tomatoes (the small red 
ones are preferable), wash, but not skin them, and 
thoroughly boil one hour, and then put them through 
a hair sieve, and to one quart of juice add one table- 
spoonful of cinnamon, one of black pepper, half of 
Cayenne, half of nutmeg, one of good mustard, two- 
thirds of a teacupful of salt. Boil three hours, and 
then to one quart of juice add one pint of pure cider 
vinegar. Boil half an hour longer; bottle hot and 
seal up. This catsup will keep for years, and not 
require “ shaking before using.” A porcelain kettle 
should be used. 

To Broil Tomatoes.—Wash and wipe the tomatoes, 
and put them on the gridiron over live coals, with 
the stem down. When that side is brown turn them 
and let them cook through. Put them on a hot dish 
and send quickly to table, to be there seasoned to 
taste. 

To Bake Tomatoes.—Season them with salt and 
pepper; flour them over, put them in a deep plate 
with a little butter, and bake in alstove. 

Green Tomato Pickle.—Out in thin slices one peck 
of green tomatoes; sprinkle them with salt and let 
them stand a day or two. Slice ten or twelve small 
onions; mix together one bottle or small tin box of 
mustard, half an ounce of mustard-seed, one ounce 
of cloves, one ounce of pimento, two ounces of tur- 
meric. Putin the kettle a layer of tomatoes, then 
one of onions and spice, till all are in. Cover it with 
good vinegar, and let it simmer till the tomatoes are 
quite clear. 

Pickle Chow-chow.—A quarter of a peck of green 
tomatoes, a quarter of a peck of white onions, a 
quarter of a peck of pickling beans, one dozen green 
cucumbers, one dozen green peppers, one large head 
of cabbage. Season with mustard, celery-seed, salt 
to suit the taste, Cover the mixture with the best 
vinegar. Boil two hours slowly, continually stir- 
ring, and add two tablespoonfuls of salad oil while 
hot. 

Tomato Soup.—W ash, scrape, and cut small the red 
part of three large carrots, three heads of celery, four 
large onions, and two large turnips; put them into 
&@ saucepan, with a tablespoonful of butter and half 
a pound of lean new ham ; let them stew very gently 
for an hour; then add three quarts of brown gravy 
soup and some whole black pepper, with eight or 
ten ripe tomatoes ; let it boil an hour and a half, and 
pulp it through a sieve; serve it with fried bread cut 
in dice, 

Tomato Toast.—Remove the stem and all the seeds 
from the tomatoes; they must be ripe—mind, not 
over ripe; stew them to a pulp, season with butter, 
pepper, and salt; toast some bread, butter it, and 
then spread the tomato on each side, and send it up 
to table two slices on each dish, the slices cut in two, 
and the person who helps it must serve with two 
half slices, not attempt to lift the top slice, other- 
wise the appearance of the under slice will be de- 
stroyed. 





CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

An Eucellent Spanish Bun.—Take one pound of fine 
flour, rub into it half a pound of butter; add half 
& pound of sugar, the same of currants, a little 
nutmeg, mace, and cinnamon; mix it with five eggs 
well beaten. Make this up into small buns, and 
bake them on tins twenty minutes ; when half done, 
brush them over with a little hot milk. 

Nice Baked Pudding.—One quart of milk, six eggs, 
quarter of a pound of seeded raisins, quarter of a 
pound of currants, sugar to the taste. Beat the eggs, 
and add them to the milk with the fruit. Pouritina 
pudding-dish, cover the top with slices of bread well 
buttered. First dip the bread in the milk, so as it 
may be brown when it is baked. This is generally 
eatencold. It may be flavored with lemon or vanilla. 

Cold Cup Puddings.—Grate the rind of a lemon 
into a pint of cream {or new milk), let it just boil, 
and strain it. When cool, beat the yelks of six eggs, 
and add them to the above, with crushed lump 
sugar to sweeten it. Pour the mixture into six 
cups, and steam for half an hour. Next day turn 
out and garnish with currant jelly or other pre- 
serves. 

Washington Cake.—Three-quarters of a pound of 
butter, and the same of'sugar worked to a cream, 
five eggs well beaten, nutmeg and cinnamon, one 
pound of sifted flour, one gill of wine, half a tea- 
spoonful of soda dissolved in one gill of cream, one 
pound of currants or raisins, Bake in a moderately 
quick oven, 

Sponge Cake.—Three cups of sugar, three of flour, 
nine eggs, three tablespoonfuls of cold water. Fla- 
voring to taste. 

Boston Cake.—One pound of sugar and half a pound 
of butter stirred together, three eggs beaten lightly, 
one glass of wine, half a pint of milk mixed with 
the wine, and an even teaspoonful of soda sifted 
with one pound of flour. Bake in a rather quick 
oven. 

Sweet Paste.—This is suitable to fruit tarts gene- 
rally, apples, perhaps, excepted, for which we re- 
commend a puff paste. To three-quarters of a pound 
of butter, put one and a half pound of flour, three 
or four ounces of sifted loaf sugar, the yelks of two 
eggs, and half a pint of new milk. Bake in a mod 
erate oven. 

Very Rich Pudding.—Line a deep pie-dish with 
puff paste, having first buttered it thoroughly, place 
on this a layer of jam, then a Jayer of custard, 
then jam, then custard, until the dish is nearly full, 
leaving the custard layer at the top. Slice the 
minced peel and cut it into diamonds and arrange 
on the top. Bake for twenty minutes in a quiet 
oven; let the pudding cool, beat up the whites of 
the eggs that were used for the custard into a stiff 
whip with a little powdered sugar; pile the whip on 
as high as possible, and serve. 





CONTRIBUTED. 

Mr. Gopey, Sir: I will take the liberty of sending 
you a few receipts for coloring :— 

To Color Magenta.—Two teaspoonfuls of red dye 
powder put into one gill of alcohol. For one pound 
of the material to be colored, have ready about a 
quart of rain water, hot but not boiling, into which 
put about two teaspoonfuls of the prepared dye. 
Let the material remain in this dye about fifteen 
minutes, keeping it constantly stirred. If you want 
a darker or lighed shade, it can be procured by add 
ing more or less of the prepared dye. 

To Color a Nice Brown.—First color your material 
yellow, by the receipt in the May number of the 
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Lapy’s Boox, that being the very receipt I also 


use. Dry the material thoroughly, and when dry 
dip it into the kettle of red dye; as soon as the 
brown shade is procured hang up and dry before 
washing it. Washinrain water madewarm. Some 
call this magenta dye, others call it simply red dye. 
It is certainly the cheapest, best, and most beautiful 
dye that can be used for either worsted or cotton 
material. From the most delicate pink to the dark- 
est shade of crimson can be made with so little 
trouble or expense, 

I would like to send a couple of receipts for straw- 
berry short-cake, but will forbear just to leave room 
to tell you how I get the Lapy’s Book. Well, for 
three years past it has been sent me as a Christmas 
present by a friend. Since I have come to live on 
our farm in this county my Book could be on the 
loan all the time, for I think my neighbors are too 
stingy to become subscribers, and, while my kind 
friend sends me every year a sweet remembrancer 
in the form of the Lapy’s Book, I will be selfish 
enough to keep them within my own family. 

With much respect, ** 2, 

We thank you for the receipts, and should like to 
have the others ; also for your resolution not to loan 
your Book. 


Mr. Goperr: In one of the late numbers of Gopgy 
there was an article on Cornmeal, and I thought I’d 
help the good cause along by sending my receipt for 
Corn-bread. We have used it for fifteen years, and 
would as soon think of doing without our coffee for 
breakfast, as our corn-bread. It’s “splendid,” as 
the girls say. 

Take one pint of cornmeal (white we use), and 
stir into it one teaspoonful of dry saleratus and half 
a teaspoonful of salt; then add two eggs, one pint 
of sour milk, and three tablespoonfuls of sour cream; 
beat about five minutes, and put it (about half an 
tnch deep) in the pans to bake. We use pie p2ns to 
bake it in. If we have no cream, we use about a 
tablespoonful of butter, drippings, or lard, 

Mrs, H. C. G. 

Stone Cream.—Add three-quarters of an ounce of 
i@inglass to one quart of cream, previously dissolv- 
mg the isinglass in a small quantity of water; then 
mid the cream, sweetened to taste, and let it boil 
from ten to fifteen minutes; meanwhile grate the 
rind of a small lemon into about half a pint of 
sherry or raisin wine, and put in the dish with pre- 
served apricots or any light colored preserve. Stir 
the cream occasionally, and when almost cold pour 
® over the preserve. In order that the two shall 
not mix, make the cream the day before. 

Miss S. E. H. 

Mr. Gopey: I noticed in a late number of GopEy’s 
a request for a receipt for coloring brown from ma- 
terials which can be procured in the woods, I have 
often tried the following, and am happy ¢o have the 
privilege of sending it to you. It will color any 
shade from a light cinnamon toa very dark brown, 
aecording to the strength of the dye :— 

Take the bark of the common alder, boil it an 
hour; having sufficient water to cover the goods; 
add a very little copperas ; dip in the articles to be 
colored ; let them femain about ten minutes; wring 
them out, and then dip them into a very weak lye— 
previousiy prepared—wring them out immediately, 
and wash them in soap and soft water. 

Mrs, M. L. A. 

We have received two receipts for Sponge Pud- 
ding in answer to a request in our June number. 

Sponge Pudding.—Three eggs, the weight of the 
eggs in sugar, butter, and flour. One teaspoonful of 











cream tartar, and half teaspoonful of soda dissolved 
in alittle lemon. To be eaten with wine sauce. 
Fannie A. F. 
Sponge Pudding.—One quart of milk, one cup of 
flour, salt, seven eggs; bake one hour or more, and 
eat with sauce; rich cream sauce is very nice. E. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Pickled Walnuts.—One hundred walnuts, salt and 
water. To each quart of vinegar allow, two ounces 
of whole black pepper, one ounce of allspice, one 
ounce of bruised ginger. Procure the walnuts while 
young; and prick them well with a fork; prepare a 
strong brine of salt and water (four pounds of salt 
to each gallon of water), into which put the wal 
nuts, letting them remain nine days, and changing 
the brine every third day; drain them off, put them 
on a dish, and place it in the sun until they become 
perfectly black, which will be in two or three days; 
have ready dry jars, into which place the walnuts, 
and do not quite fill the jars. Boil sufficient vinegar 
to cover them, for ten minutes, with spices in the 
above proportion, and pour it hot over the walnuts, 
which must be quite covered with the pickle; tie 
down with bladder, and keep in a dry place. They 
will be fit for use in a month, and will keep good 
two or three years. 

To Cleanse Long Hair.—Beat up the yelk of an egg 
with a pint of soft water. Apply it warm, and aftes- 
wards wash it out with warm water. 

For Cleaning White Marble.—Half a pound of pear 
ash, one pound of whitening, half a pound of soft 
soap; all to be boiled together until quite thick, 
and put on the marble when nearly cold. It must 
remain on for twenty-four hours, then be washed 
off with soft water, and afterwards polished well 
with linen cloths. Spirits of turpentine for black 
marble. 

Artificial Ice can be made quite easily by a simple 
and beautiful process, of great advantage during this 
hot weather. The principal thing required is a good 
air-pump. On the top of the air-pump set a plate 
containing sulphuric acid; place a smal! stool in the 
plate, and on the stool set a small tray with water 
init. Over all place a low, giass cover, fitting air 
tight. The pump being worked, the air is drawn 
out, and with the removal of the pressure the water 
evaporates rapidly. It soon begins to boil in con 
sequence of the development of heat. Meanwhile 
the vapor, carrying the heat away with it, is ab- 
sorbed by the sulphuric acid. Thus the water is 
actually frozen solid while it seems to boil. Whether 
the apparatus could be improved or the principle be 
used for the production of ice in large quantities, 
remains to be proved. But if the art of manufactup- 
ing ice on a large scale shall be discovered, we may 
expect to see ice factories established. In fact, ex- 
periments have already been made, with a fair share 
of success, in the production of artificial ice at a cost 
much less than that of the blocks left at our doors 
by the ice carts. 

Ostrich Feathers.—Dissolve some fine white so#p in 
boiling soft water, and add a small piece of pear} 
ash. When the water is just cool enough for the 
hand to bear it, pass the feathers through it several 
times, squeezing them gently with the hand. Repeat 
the same process with a weaker solution of soap, 
and then rinse the feathers in cold water, beating 
them across the hand to get rid of the water. When 
they are nearly dry, draw each fibre over the edge of 
a small blunt knife, turning it round in the direction 
you wish the curl to take. If the feather is to be 
fiat, place it between the leaves of a book, to press it. 
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Evitars’ Sable. 


SLANDERS ON AMERICAN WOMEN. 

In the long course of our editorial duties we have 
never had any service to perform for our country- 
women which has given us such sorrowful regrets 
as the duty now before us. We have to clear the 
fair fame of our “ fashionable young women, the daugh- 
ters of wealthy parents,” from the false and base charge 
of being “ Inebriates.”» Here is the charge, copied 
from the columns of the most influential daily news- 
paper in the city of Philadelphia :— 

“ The effects of eg red ene upon females 
are proved by the admission in the Binghamton 
(N. Y.) Inebriate Asylum of 1300 young women, 
daughters of wealthy parents. The whole number 
enrolled amounted to 2153.” 

It has always been our object, while seeking to ele- 
vate woman, to show that man would share equally 
in the good progress, and we deprecate the idea of 
placing the sexes in antagonism. But, surely, the 
man who could invent, write, and print such a charge, 
knowing—as he must have done—that it was utterly 
without foundation, should be considered the delibe- 
rate enemy of American women and a traitor to the 
honor of his country—if he be an American—because 
he has slandered and thus attempted to degrade the 
daughters of our Republic. Another remarkable 
feature of this base slander is, that the press of the 
country has not questioned its truth; but, on the 
contrary, given the paragraph place in respectable 
and reliable papers, until it gained admission into a 
daily journal that deservedly holds a high place in 
the esteem of all who read its excellent editorials, 
where the morals of Christianity are shown to be 
the principles that should guide human life. 

Then it seemed to us that the Lapy’s Book was 
imperatively called upon to learn the grounds of the 
accusation (which editors should have done before 
publishing it), and we wrote to the Superintendent 
of the Binghamton Asylum. It is a great pleasure 
to us to place the reply of Dr. Day before our readers, 
as we believe it will give pleasure to every woman— 
and to every manly man—in our land. We make no 
omission or alteration, except to put a few lines in 
Italics :-— 

New YorK STATE INEBRIATE ASYLUM, 
Binghamton, May 13th, 1868. 

Mrs. SARAH J. HALE—DEAR MADAM: Your letter 
of the 10th instant is this moment at hand. In 
reply to your question I will Tv! that there never has 
been a single female patient in this Asylum for treat- 
ment, neither is it true that there has been any consider- 
able number of applicants of this class. I have been at 
this Asylum as its Superintendent for about one 
year, and I have been Superintendent of a similar 
asylum for the last eleven years. I think the appli- 
cations for women will amount, on the average, to 
about fifteen or twenty a year, and most of these 
were opium takers in some form. Ido not believe 
that any considerable number of our American wo- 
men are drunkards. I make this statement from a 
stand-point from which I think I am able to form a 
correct opinion. Iam pleased to know that you will 
use your influence and position to refute such a 
scandal on our countrywomen. 

With my best wishes for your success, 
Iam very truly yours, ALBERT Day. 

Nothing need be added to this clear statement of 
Dr. Day. There has never been an “ inebriate” wo- 
man, young or old, in the Asylum at Binghamton. 
And Dr. Day states it as his opinion that in our 
whole country there are not more than fifteen or 
twenty women in a year who become inebriates; 
and, he adds, that the greater portion of these are 
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reduced to this condition by opiates. It is not pro- 
bable, therefore, that there is now or ever has been, 
in our country, “a young woman” in fashionable so- 
ciety who is a confirmed inebriate, a fit subject for 
an asylum! And even those who, in any station of 
life, sink to this deplorable condition, do so gene- 
rally from using alcoholic stimulants under medical 
direction. This is testified by a popular physician 
of Boston, the friend of Dr. Day, whom he thus ad- 
dresses :— 


“There is no doubt that the nervous system of 
women is more exquisitely sensitive to suffering 
than that of man; there is no doubt that they have 
far more frequently causes for suffering than we. It 
is just as true that Le often bear erat gone Le 
and for years, anguish, of which we have scarcely 
a conception, and from which the strongest of us 
might well shrink,” * * * * * 

“ Many physicians have heedlessly seen fit to order 
alcoholic stimulants—not for the moment alone, but 
for considerable periods of time. Cases of this kind 
have been sent to me for treatment; here the exist- 
ing cause of their sad condition (intemperance) was 
an attempt to relieve weakness and still pain.”’* 


We give these extracts to show that the women of 
America are not only free from the degradation of 
inebriety, but that their nature revolts from the 
vicious induigence, and that the enormity of the 
falsehood which charged it upon them, was the at- 
tempt to rob them of their God-given privilege of 
being the exemplars of whatsoever things are lovely, 
pure, and of good report. We do not complain of 
woman’s lot; for the physical pain and mental suf- 
fering she is often called to undergo, she has the gift 
of a higher moral sense than man; she is, by God’s 
own appointment, the conservator of the moral vir- 
tues of the race, and, therefore, all good men should 
be her friends. We look to them for the rectification 
of this manifest wrong; we trust that they will not 
permit this statement that thirteen hundred young 
women, the daughters of wealthy parents, have beén 
placed in an Inebriate Asylum. We trust that the 
letter of Dr. Day will not only be republished in all 
the newspapers that gave the peragraph circulation, 
but that his manly and Christian course in the ardu- 
ous duties he has undertaken for the reformation of 
intemperate men mj be liberally sustained. Those 
who would understand what a good work Dr. Day 
is doing, should read his Report for the first eight 
months, where, of the 80 patients he had under his 
care, 40 were returned to their own homes sober 
and reformed. Women might do much to aid in this 
good work, if they were educated as they should be 
in the knowledge of all their duties as women.t+ 


* Methomania; A Treatise on Alcoholic Poison- 
ing. By Albert Day, M.D. With an Appendix by 
Horatio Storer, M.D. Boston: James Campbell. 

+ Dr. Day considers drunkenness as a disease of 
men, and, to effect its thorough cure, treats chiefly 
by dieting and moral influences. Now women are 
not disposed to this disease, and would never become 
intemperate were it not for man’s agency ; therefore 
woman is the natural preventive power to =a this 
wasting disease of inebriety. For instance, if wo- 
men were educated to understand their duties in 
their homes and in society, then mothers would not 
pamper the appetites of their sons, but would always 
see that food was well cooked. To have good bread at 
home would keep millions of bushels of grain from the 
distillery. And if young women would never allow 
in their society a “dissipated man,” what a wonder- 
ful diminution there would be in the number of 
drunkards! But this matter needs more explana- 
tion than can be given in a note. 
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DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
ln our Table for last month, after quoting from 
Gail Hamilton’s last work to show how little the 
Ballot can do to lighten the burdens that. weigh 
most heavily upon women, we promised also to ex- 
tract her opinions as to the real cause of the mis- 
chief and its remedy. 


THE ROOT OF THE MISCHIEF, 


* * * “Ts it, in fact, the want of the ballot that 
keeps women at starving prices, any more than it is 
the want of the ballot that keeps them back from 
artand science? Ithinknot. All suffering is pitia- 
ble, but I.cannot spend all my pity on these forty 
thousand. I pity myself. I pity the twice fort 
thousand women in New York who are annoyed, 
hindered, and injured by the incapacity of foreign 
servants, that do not know the difference between a 
castor and a tureen, or between truth and falsehood; 
but whose lives might grow smooth and aceful 
through the advent of forty thousand intelligent 
American servants. These forty thousand women 
are starving over their needles, but if a busy house- 
mother wants a plain dress made, she must pay ten 
dollars for the work, bespeak it a month beforehand 
at that, and submit to whatever abstraction of 
pieces the dressmaker or her apprentices choose to 
make. Not to speak of dressmaking, it is no easy 
matter to secure really good plain sewing, and 
really good plain sewing, so far as I know, always 
commands good pay. hy then do not these women 
who are starving over the needle make fine dresses 
for’ twenty dollars, instead of coarse trousers for 
twenty eents? It is because they have not the re- 
quisite skill or money; but of these they cannot 
vete themselves a supply. 


AN ILLUSTRATION, 


“Here is a girl who wants some other work than 
sewing. She goes to a counting-room and is offered, 
by — of trial, a package of letters to copy. The 
work is expected to occupy about a week, and she is 
to be paid twenty-five dollars. She brings back the 
letters, copied in a clear, round hand, but so care- 
lessly and inaccurately that her work is worthless. 
* * * It seems to me that the great and simple cause 
of the low wages paid to women is the low work 
they produce. They are equal only to the coarse, 
common laborer; they get only the coarse, common 
pay, and there are such multitudes of them that 
their employer has everything his own way. The 
moment they rise to a higher grade of work the 
qeowe thins, and they become masters of the situa- 
tion, 


HOW TO ESCAPE STARVATION WAGES, 


“If women are prevented from establishing them- 
selves in business through want of means, they need 
not on that account work at starving prices. I sus- 
pect that every one of those forty thousand women 
could find a comfortable home in New York—a home 
in which she would find D nage | of wholesome food 
ami sufficient shelter, and in which she eould earn 
besides two or three dollars a week, if she would 
accept the home. The work would be more health- 
ful and far less exhausting than the starvation sew- 
ing. Household service is always in demand. A 
woman needs no capital to enter upon it—even 
skill is not indispensable. There are thousands of 
families to which if an intelligent, virtuous, and or- 
— healthy woman should go and say, ‘I have 
been starving with my needle, and I desire now to 
try housework; I know very little about it, but I 
have determined to devote myself to it, and am re- 
solved to become mistress of it,’ she would be wel- 
comed, Mere, by exercising those virtues and graces 
which every human being ought to exercise, by be- 
ing faithful, good-humored, and efficient, she could 
speedily become an honored and valued member of 
the family, and secure herself a home that should 
last as long as the family held together. Where is 
the sense in a woman’s starving because she has no 
food in her hands, when a woman is starving by her 
side because she has no hands for her food? 


THE DRAWBACKS TO SERVICE. 


“I admit that there are serious drawbacks to 
household service—some drawbacks of an honest 
self-respect, some of a foolish self-disrespect, calling 
itself pride. It is often said, that if a woman could 
be taken into a family on a footing of equality— 





meaning chiefly, I find, if she could sit at the family 
table+there would be less reluctance to domestic 
service. It is not reasonable to expect that an 
intelligent American woman should be willing to 
consort with low and ignorant foreigners. But if 
intelligent Americana women would go into American 
kitchens, they would quickly drive out the unintci- 
ligent foreigners; and for the rest, the matter or 
equality is simply trivial. 


THE FAMILY TABLE. 


“ Any one can see that the table is often the only 
place where the family can meet, and a stranger’s 
presence destroys the confidence and freedom that 
make the charm of family life. The family do not 
object to the servant’s presence necessarily because 
she is not equal to themselves, but because she is not 
one of themselves. They are quite right. Family 
seclusion can scarcely be too sacredly guarded, and 
the woman who wishes to encroach upon it—who is 
so blind that she cannot see that there is anything 
to be encroached upon—shows by that token her 
unfitness to shareit. Thereis, too, mueh less danger 
of clashing when mistress and maid have their or- 
bits on different planes. Duties are far more clearly 
defined and relations far less complicated; and if 
the maid have ability, she will gradually assume an 
almost commanding position in the household. She 
will be less its servant than its friend, its care- 
taker, honored and prized beyond what money can 
express,” 


The author then discusses the well-grounded ob- 
jections to household service, and shows how little 
they avail when measured against the present con- 
dition of sewing women. We have not space for 
any more, but we commend the book itself to our 
readers’ perusal. We do not wholly agree with 
certain portions of it; but none of our subscribers 
can fail to detect the points in which we would 
differ, 





TO A* *, 
BY CONSTANCE BRUCE, 


We have met and we have parted, 
And the stream of life flows on; 
Thine in —— mine in sadness, 
As it did in days agone. 
Thine, perchance, is sometimes troubled 
By some passiag thought of me; 
Mine has won a darkness doubled 
By its ceaseless dreams of thee. 


Thine will flow like some fair river, 
Brightening in the glowing beam ; 

Mine the shadows ne’er forsaking, 

t Stealing on without a gleam. 

But though here their course may differ, 
One through meadow, one through glen; 

Both will end in death’s dark ocean, 
And ’twHl matter little then. 





THE FINE ARTS IN AMERICA. 


THE number of women that are devoting them- 
selves with noticeable success to the Fine Arts is 
remarkable. Rosa Bonheur was the leader in this 
movement, both in point of time and of merit, She 
was born in Bordeaux in 1822, and early showed 
such a decided inclination for painting, that her 
father, himself an artist, shared his studio with her. 
Her predilection for animal painting was soon dis- 
played. She frequently visited the slaughter-houses 
and poultry-yards of Paris to sketch. Her first ap- 
pearance at the French Exhibition was in 1841, since 
when she has been a regular contributor. In 1849 
the government recognized her fame by ordering tw» 
pictures from her pencil. Her most celebrated paint- 
ing, ‘* The Horse Fair,” cost her eighteen months of 
labor. 

Her example has been followed by many both 
abroad and at home. The School of Art at the 
Cooper Institution has long been celebrated. Nor 
has Philadelphia been backward. Feminine names 
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stand opposite some of the best pictures in the 
Academy of Fine Arts. We have space to name only 
three : Miss Annette Bishop, Miss Anna M. Lea, and 
Mrs, E. A. Christie, whose “ Autumn in Cussawago 
Valley” has called forth high praise, We have also 
a rising School of Art, with a trained and accom- 
plished professor, Mr. Van der Wielen, at the corner 
of Fifteenth and Market Streets. We wish all suc- 
cess to the pupils of an art so elevating. 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 


Tut BENEFACTORS OF WOMEN.—We have the plea- 
sure of adding another noble name to the list of The 
friends of woman, Such mem deserve the title of 
Honorable, and we intend thus to record them in 
our Lapy’s Boox. Last month there was the dona- 
tion of the late Hon. Isaac Barton, of Philadelphia, 
about $60,000, for “‘ Woman’s Medical College ;”” now 
we have the following :— 


“ Munificent Bequest.—The late Hon. Samuel Gor- 
gas bequeathed a lot opposite to his residence, in 
Roxborough, with fifty thousand dollars, for the 
»urpose of erecting an asylum for indigent women, 

e also left nog | thousand dollars to a relative, 
during the term of her life, after which it is to go to 
the asylum for its support.” 


Mount HoLtroxke Semrnary.—The Massachusetts 
legislature has just given $40,000 to this institute 
for young ladies. We are glad to record the gift, 
and hope the State will make a larger endowment 
next year. 


“ Massachusetts has acne assisted its colleges 
for young men; and it is worthy of note that, with- 
out previous expense to the State, this institution 
for young women has furnished it with not less than 
1000 valuable teachers; and more tian 1500 of its 4000 
pupils, and 450 of its 1200 graduates have been Massa- 
chusetts girls. When the intelligence of the above- 
mentioned appropriation reached the seminary, the 
teachers and pupils indulged in an impromptu cele- 
bration in honor of the event.” 
Tue Power or Inxk.—* Whosoever committeth sin 

is the servant of sin.””—Jonn viii. 34. 

The way to give true Freedom birth 

Brave Luther’s inkstand shadowed forth; 

The power of Ink on Satan hurled 

Would crush his lies and free the world, 


Tue Pin-MAKERS oF Socrety.—John Newton 
once said: “The art of spreading rumors may be 
compared to the art of pin-making. There is usu- 
ally some truth, which I call the wire; as this 
passes from hand to hand, one giving it a polish, an- 
other a point, others make and put on the head, and 
at last the pin is completed,” 


—_—_— 


“Keer Your HEART WITH ALL DILIGENCE,”— 
Thoughts are the heart’s actions. Actions are the 
blossoms on the branches of the mysterious tree of 
life. Let us look after our hearts and we need not 
trouble ourselves about our actions, Think right, 
and you will speak right and do right; but think 
wrong, think wickedly, think sinfully, and you may 
appear to those around you amiable and innocent— 
yet this is all a masquerade. Such pretences lack 
power to do good to others, and bring no blessings. 


EXTRAVAGANCE.—We are glad to find that sensible 
men are beginning to see the true causes of financial 
ruin are not all in the eostly dresses and expenses of 
women, but are found in the idleness, extravagance, 
and self-indulgences of men. The London Review is 
of opinion that there are plenty of young men with 
whom the spending of money is a positive disease, 
and that women are accused very unjustly of being 
over extravagant. It says that men are, as a rule, 
“ far more 80,” 





To Our CorRESPONDENTS.—We have only three 
articles that we can accept this month. “To A.”— 
“ Evening”—and “The Old Home.” 

These articles we must decline: “ Song’—“ To my 
Letters”—* Our Mother”—“ Dawn”—“ Memories of 
the Past”—“ Ode”—“* To ——"—* Adieu” —“ Kiss Me 
Once More” —‘“ Childhood’ —“ The Past’? —“ The 
Temptation”—“ Only a Lock of Hair” (well-written, 
but we have too many of this kind offered; the 
memories of the dead are in every home; we can 
sympathize with the mourner)—“ Lena Graham”’— 
* Superstition”—and “ Our Christmas Tree.” 

“ Aunt Peters’ Experiences,” and “A Forage.” 
Both these MSS. received. No letter accompanied 
them, and ink so pale that we cannot read them. 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


A WORD TO MOTHERS. 
BY DR. CHAS. P. UHLE, 


Ir there be one subject that beyond all others 
demands the earnest attention of the American mo- 
ther, that subject is the proper and rational atten- 
tion to her infant child. We giveit more than usual 
prominence, because this important portion of femi- 
nine discipline and education is in far too many 
instances sadly deficient. Fully one-half of the mo- 
thers in the United States are incapable of treating 
and governing their children in a manner in the 
least degree conducive to health or promotive of 
sound and healthy constitutions. The ill treatment 
and torturing their offspring undergo make us 
wonder the bills of mortality among children are 
not larger than they are, 

Let us, in the way of an illustration, take a child 
of healthy American parents and follow its little life 
for the first two or three years. It has outlived the 
torture of bandaging, pinning, and tight dressing at 
birth. Been rocked, jounced upon the knee, pap’d 
laudanum’d, castor oil’d, paragoric’d, and suffocated 
with a blanket over the head; roasted ata fire of an- 
thracite, and poisoned with the foul airofan unventi- 
lated chamber, according to the universal formula of 
some of our old dames, and has—thanks to generous 
nature—escaped free from disease and broken bones. 
Well, this is the first year of infant life, and, not- 
withstanding its severity for one so tender in flesh 
and constitution, we rarely fail to see at the end of 
this time a bright, happy, interesting little creature, 
but, mark you, less able to withstand the painful 
period of teething, which it is just entering, than one 
less exposed to such debilitating influences. Duriag 
the process of dentition, great changes take place 
in the organism of the child. The sympathies be- 
tween its different parts are more extensive and 
more delicate, and they are peculiarly susceptible to 
disease. The brain and nervous system are in 4 
state of almost constant irritation. The child is 
peevish, fretful, cross, and requires especial atten- 
tion and care. Its gums, poor thing, are swollen 
and painful, but not necessarily an object of sufficient 
importance to excite the anxiety of friends, or prove 
to it of any serious inconvenience or danger. Much 
more danger is there in the means employed to re- 
lieve it. The little creature is drugged with parc- 
goric, Godfrey’s cordial, laudanum, or some quack 
soothing syrup, day after day and night after night, 
gradually increasing the quantity to obtain the de. 
sired effect, until the brain, from over stimulation 
and fatigue, becomes congested, inflamed, or dis 
eased, and the misguided parents discover, when too 
late, that they have caused the death of their child. 
Repeated instances of the kind have attracted the 
notice of many physicians, and it certainly is time 
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so injurious and fatal a practice should be done 
away with. We speak earnestly, for the evil habit 
is neither understood nor regarded in any other light 
than a remote contingency, not worth a moment’s 
thought when compared with the relief of “ getting 
the baby asleep and taking things easy.”’ 

Another practice, equally as prevalent and fatal, 
deserves particular notice. We allude to the inju- 
rious practice of feeding infants with crude and in- 
digestible food. It is well known to all—or at least 
ought to be—that the stomach of infants is limited 
in its digestive powers, and is utterly incapable of 
digesting any rich or solid food, as pastry, meat, or 
the like. It was never intended to accomplish or 
perform such an office; but this is a physiological 
fact, the truth of which people seldom seem to ap- 
preciate; for, in spite of its deleterious and danger- 
ous consequences, mothers heediessly continue the 
cruel practice with an indifference that is truly 
astonishing. A mother of our acquaintance pros- 
trated her child, unintentionally, of course, even to 
death’s door, by feeding him on improper and indi- 
gestible food, and after its recovery from a severe 
and dangerous illness, brought on from this cause, 
she gave it the same article and caused a relapse, 
which proved fatal, “* Because he liked it so much, 
doctor, and cried so hard for it, I thought I would 
give him just a little.” 

But our space is limited, and we must defer other 
thoughts till another number. 


Witerarpy Motices. 


From Peterson & BROTHERS, Philadelphia :— 

DOUBLY FALSE. By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, 
Author of “ Fashion and Famine,” etc. Mrs. Ste- 
phens is a novelist of whom'America may well be 
proud. A vigorous and prolific writer, she never 
produces anything tame or dull, anything second 
rate. “Doubly False,” her last, and undoubtedly 
her best work, possesses superior attractions in the 
novelty of its plot, and the perfect success with 
which the interest is maintained from first to last. 

WRECK OF THEGOLDEN MARY. By Charlies 
Dickens. 

PERILS OF ENGLISH PRISONERS. By 
Charles Dickens. 

THE PIC-NIC PAPERS. By Charles Dickens. 

A HOUSE TO LET. By Charles Dickens. 

These are the four concluding volumes of Peter- 
son’s Cheap Edition for the million of Charles 
Dickens’ works, the cheapest and only complete 
edition of the complete works of Dickens ever issued 
in this or any other country. 

THE FORTUNES OF NIGEL. 

PEVERIL OF THE PEAK. 

QUENTIN DURWARD. 

ST. RONAN’S WELL. 

Four more volumes of Peterson’s cheap edition of 
Waverley Novels. 

THE GREAT IMPEACHMENT AND TRIAL 
OF ANDREW ‘JOHNSON, PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES. Such is the enterprise of this 
firm, that scarcely had the news of the conclusion of 
the impeachment trial flashed over the wires, than 
a report of the whole trial, embracing nearly three 
hundred closely printed pages, was printed and 
bound, and ready for the public. 

THE LIFE OF HON. SCHUYLER COLFAX. 
(In Press.) By Rev. A. Y. Moore, of Sduth Bend, 
Indiana, who was for twelve years, as pastor and 
friend, in the entire confidence of Mr. Colfax, and 
had access to the files of the paper publighed by Mr. 





Colfax for twenty years, and to the Congressional 
Globe; knows all his past history and all who have 
known him from boyhood, The following letter 
from Mr. Colfax to Rev. A. Y. Moore will explain 
itself — 

“ WASHINGTON, D. C., May 30, 1868. 

“My Dear Mr. Moore: As your prediction ofa 
year ago has been realized, I have no further objéc- 
tion to your publishing any sketch, more or less full, ° 
of my iife you — have prepared, As you were for 
a dozen years a fellow-townsman of mine, and a 
valued friend, I suppose you know as much about 
my history as the public would care about knowing; 
and, although my engrossing duties here leave me 
no time to revise the manuscript, I have no fear 
that your work will not be a faithful one. 

“Yours, very truly, ScHuyLeER CoLFrax, 

“Rey. A. Y. Moore, South Bend, Indiana.” 

It will be published in s large duodecimo volume 
of five hundred pages, printed from large type, and 
on the finest and best of white paper, with a por- 
trait, on steel, of Mr. Colfax, executed by Illman 
Brothers, the well-known engravers, as well as a 
profile bust, in gilt, on the back, from photographs 
taken of Mr. Colfax within the last week; the 
whole bound in cloth in the most substantial man- 
ner. Price #1 50 a copy. 

We have received a proof impression of the like- 
ness of Mr. Colfax which is to accompany the above. 
It is done in Illman’s best style, and we can testify 
to the truth of the portrait. 


From Lrrrincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

OLD DECCAN DAYS; or, Hindoo Fairy Legends 
Current in Southern India, Collected from Oral Tra- 
dition. By M. Frere. With an introduction and 
notes by Sir Bartle Frere, All countries are rich in 
their legends of fairies, giants, and genii, which are 
handed down from one generation to another, and 
are constantly the delight of the young, and the old 
scarcely less. We have our Cinderella, our Jack 
the Giant Killer, and Little Red Riding Hood; the 
German and Norse legends are almost equally well 
known to us; and the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ment is as familiar as household words. But of the 
fables of India, the English, or, at least, the Ameri- 
can reader, is totally ignorant. Nevertheless, they 
exist, as numerous and as popular aswithus. They 
have their genii and fairies, their noble princes, 
beautiful maidens, and cruel step-mothers, as well as 
ours. In them the cobra takes an important part; 
while the nature of the country, the habits and 
customs of the people, and all the characteristics 
which belong to a long established and powerful 
civilization, are found in every story. This volume 
is a collection of these tales as narrated by an old 
Hindoo woman, a nurse in the family of Mr. Frere, 
the collector. Added to their charm as fairy stories, 
their strong local coloring gives them peculiar 
interest. 

ERNEST MALTRAVERS; or, The Eleusinia. 
By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. Complete in 
one volume. The “Globe Edition” of Bulwer’s 
novels, to which this volume beiongs, is truly aa 
admirable one, and no library can be complete which 
is without it. 

CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA. Parts 130 and 
131, 

From CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Phi- 
ladelphia :— : 

DICTIONARY OF SHAKSPEARIAN QUOTA. 
TIONS. Selected and Arranged in Alphabetic Order. 
The compiler of this dictionary assures us in his 
preface that though there have been numberless 
books issue of which Shakspeare and his writings 
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are the subject, still he believes the precise ground 
which the present dictionary covers has been left 
thus far untenanted. This book collects the most 
forcible passages of the great dramatic poet, illus- 
trative of the various passions, affections, and emo- 
tions of the human mind. These are arranged under 
appropriate titles. Thus, under the head of “ Ab- 
sence,” on the first page, we have three quotations ; 
under that of “ Adversity,” no less than seven, 
selected from, and credited to the plays, acts, and 
scenes where they will be found. The arrangement 
is admirable, and the book deserving of popular 
favor. 

MAXIMS AND HINTS FOR AN ANGLER. 
Embellished with numerous engravings, illustrative 
of the miseries of fishing. To which are added 
Maxims and Hints for a Chess Player. A little 
book containing both wit and wisdom within its 
pages, 

From J. W. DaveHapDAy & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE GOSPEL IN THE TREES; with Pulpit 
Opinions on Common Things. By Alexander Clark. 
This is-a collection of eloquent and instructive pul- 
pit discourses of more than ordinary interest, both 
in their theme and in the manner in which those 
themes are touched. The first part of the collection 
embraces discourses on the apple, the cedar, the 
olive, the myrtle, the willow, and the palm tree. 
The subjects of the second part are, “The Rain,” 
“The Snow,” “The Hail,” “The Dress,” “ Every 
day Glory,” “Once and Forever,” and “Two Worlds 
made One.” 


From Harper & Brotuers, New York, through 
Peterson & BROTHERS, Philadelphia :— 

THE SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA, and 
its Relation to the History of Slavery, and to the Govern- 
ment of the Colonies. By Arthur, Helps, Vol. IV. 
Judging from the fourth volume of Mr. Help’s work 
—the only one, by the way, we have seen—we can 
speak of it in high terms. It appears to be written 
in a conscientious spirit, is full and interesting in 
its details, and displays no little philosophic judg- 
ment in its arrangement, and generalization of lead- 
ing facts. The subject of the history is one of ro- 
mantic interest, and the author has treated it ina 
fitting style. 

THE OLD WORLD IN ITS NEW FACE. Im- 
pressions of Europe in 1867—1868. By Henry W. 
Bellows. Vol. I. Asa general thing the letters of 
gentlemen, whether clerical or lay, on their foreign 
travel, possess for us very little interest, inasmuch 
as they are, for the most part, made up either from 
the guide books, or from the parrot-like statements 
of hired ciceroni, couriers, and hotel-keepers. But 
the letters of Dr. Bellows stand out as a brilliant 
exception to the great mass of the epistolary efforts 
of tourists in foreign lands. Fresh, vigorous, and 
fluent in style, they give evidence of having been 
written by a liberal and tolerant gentleman, scholar, 
and divine, capable of keen observation, of ripe and 
cultivated judgment, and with a gift of describing 
in a charming and captivating manner what he saw, 
accompanying his descriptions with sensible reflec- 
tions and wise and practical suggestions. 

POOR HUMANITY. 4 Novel. By F. W. Robin- 
son, author of “‘ Mattie, a Stray,” ete. 

A LOST NAME. A Novel. By J. Sheridan Le 
Fanu, author of “ Uncle Silas,” ete, 

LOVE OR MARRIAGE? A Novel. 
Black. 

BRAKESPEARE; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance. 


By William 





A Novel. By the author of “Guy Livingstone,” cte, 


These four volumes belong to Harper’s library of 
select novels, and are ail worthy of a place where 
it is well known only the best English romances 
are admitted. The first mentioned, ‘Poor Hu- 
manity,” is exceedingly interesting, strongly writ- 
ten, and highly dramatic; while the story teaches a 
lesson of its own of charity to the unfortunate. 

HARPER’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 
GREAT REBELLION. Parts 29, 30, 31, and 32. 
This admirable work filled with history, maps, an: 
fine engravings, is nearly completed. It is the most 
complete history of the late war that has been 
published, 


From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through D. 
ASHMBEAD, Philadelphia :— 

BEAUMARCHAIS, An Historical Novei. 
E. Brachvogel, author of “ Narcissus,” etc. Trans- 
lated from the German by Thérése J. Radford. LII- 
lustrated by Gaston Fay. Among the many trans- 
lations of German historical novels now pouring in 
upon us, there are none, perhaps, which we have 
read with greater interest than the one before us. 
As a picture of France in the times prior to the 
revolution of 1798 it is excellent, while as a romance 
it is complete in all its parts. 

FARADAY AS A DISCOVERER. By John 
Tyndall. This memoir, which is almost strictly 
scientific, referring but rarely to the personal char- 
acteristics of the distinguished chemist and discov- 
erer, embraces two discourses on Faraday, delivered 
at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, early in 
the present year. The aim of the author has been 
to give “some image of Michael Faraday as a scien- 
tific investigator and discoverer.” 

THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. By 
Charles Dickens. We find before us this month 
another volume of Appleton’s eheap edition of 
Dickens’ works, 

ROB ROY. 

THE BLACK DWARF. 

The Appletons continue to issue their cheap edi- 
tion of the Waverley Novels, of which the above are 
two volumes. 


By A. 


From G. W. CARLETON & Co., New York, through 
CLaxtTon, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadel- 
phia :— 

FOLLY AS IT FLIES; Hit at. By Fanny Fern. 
A reputation such as Fanny Fern acquired fifteen 
years ago is likely to be lost again as soon as won. 
But time has proved it to be otherwise in her case. 
Her exceeding popularity has waned down a little, 
perhaps. Yet every one still knows and every one 
still reads Fanny Fern. And time has done her 
more than one favor. Not only has it secured her 
permanent popularity, but it has toned down her 
style, taken away much of its crudeness, and ban- 
ished almost entirely its extravagance of expression, 
which, though it was undoubtedly an attraction to 
many, was still a great blemish in her earlier writ- 
ings. The book before us, though we think the 
author has been unhappy in her selection of a title, 
is excellent, every page of it. It has the best of 
reflections, hints, and advice on all kinds of sub- 
jects, and everything measured by common sense 
will come exactly up to the standard. 

M’LLE MERQUEM. A Novel. By Mme. George 
Sand. Translated from the original French. The 
admirers of Madame George Sand will probably find 
this novel not unworthy the reputation of its au- 
thoress. It is, of course, a love story, somewhat 
singular in its character, full of interest, not, so far 
as we have noticed, in any mentionable degree offen- 
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sive to American ideas of propriety, and written in 
a lively, piquant, autobiographic style. 


From Suetpon & Co., New York, through Lip- 
Prncort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

SERMONS. By Rev. Newman Hall, D. D., of 
London. With a History of Surrey Chapel and its 

‘Institutions. By Dr. Hall. During the recent visit 
of Dr. Hall to this country, of the many who would 
have listened to him with eagerness, only the com- 
parative few were permitted to do so. Now the op- 
portunity is offered for reading the discourses which 
he delivered in this country, and the many will 
avail themselves of it. A fine engraved portrait of 
Dr. Hall forms an appropriate frontispiece to the 
volume. 

STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. A Novel. 
By Mrs. Edwards, author of “ Archie Lovell,” etc. 
A charming and effective love story, much the best, 
we think, of Mrs. Edwards’ always pleasing novels. 
Itis a pity that one’s notions of so fine and lovable 
a creature as that of Katharine Fane should have to 
be disturbed by the uncomely representations of her 
that the artist who illustrated this volume has 
thought worthy of being made public. 

From CHARLES SCRIBNER, New York, through 
Lippincott, & Co, Philadelphia :— 

MARGARET: A Story of Life in a Prairie Home. 
By Lyndon, A lively picture of western life, full of 
character and animation. Margaret, the heroine, is 
an espeeially lovable character, and is presented in 
fine contrast to her selfish, fretful sister. 

From the NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND 
PuBLICcATION Houss, New York :— 

THE OLD BROWN PITCHER. By the author 
of “ Susy’s Six Birthdays,” etc. 

OUR PARISH. A Temperance Tale. By Emily 
C,. Pearson. 

ALCOHOL: Its Nature and Effects. Ten Lectures. 
By Dr. Charles A, Story, of Chicago. 

These are three excellent books published by the 
National Temperance Society, two of them espe- 
cially intended for the benefit of the young, to warn 
them of the evils of drinking. The third is a collec- 
tion of able lectures on alcohol and its uses and 
abuses, which every man would do well to read. 

From M. W. Dopp, New York, through Claxton, 
Remsen, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia :-— 

HOLIDAYS AT ROSELANDS; with some after 
Scenes in Elsie’s life; being a Sequel to Elsie Dins- 
more. By Martha Farquharson, author of “ Elsie 
Dinsmore,” ete. The young readers of “ Elsie Dins- 
more” will be delighted to meet with the little girl 
again, whose joys they have rejoiced with, and 
whose griefs they have shared, as they formed her 
acquaintance in the book that bears her name, The 
book is full of emcellent moral instruction, 

From H, B. Duranp, New York :— 

OCCASIONAL SERVICES AND PRAYERS 
used by the Students of the General Theological 
Seminary. 

A SELECTION OF ROUNDS, CANONS, AND 
CATCHES. (By Ancient and Modern Composers.) 
Compiled as an Aid in Teaching Reading at Sight, 
to Boy-Choirs, Seminaries, Colleges, Public Schools, 
and Private Classes. By Henry Carter, Organist 
and Master of the Choristers, St. Stephens, Provi- 
dence, 


From Davip CLarPp & Son, Boston :— 
MEMOIR OF WILLIAM HICKLING PRES- 





COTT, Historian of Spain, Mexico, and Peru. By 
Charles H. Hart, Esq., Historiographer of “The 
Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Philadel- 
phia,” etc. Our thanks are due to its talented au- 
thor for a copy of this well-written and interesting 
memoir, It is a model of excellence in its way, and, 
though brief, is sufficiently full, both in its narration 
of facts and in its critical reflections on the charac- 
ter and works of the distinguished historian. A fine 
steel portrait of the subject of this memoir forms the 
frontispiece. 


From Rosperts BrotTuers, Boston :— 

PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED WOMEN. By 
C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Translated from the French by 
H. W. Preston. A most excellent and masterly 
translation of nine of M. Sainte-Beuve’s celebrated 
essays, embracing critical and personal notices of 
Mesdames de Sévigné, de la Fayette, de Sonza, Ro- 
land, de Staél, de Duras, de Remusat, de Krudener, 
and Guigot. The book is eminently a readable one, 
and presents a fair specimen of the highly-elaborated 
and polished style ot one of the best French critical 
essayists, 


From Ler & SHEPARD, Boston :— 

DIKES AND DITCHES; or, Young America in 
Holland and Belgium. A Story of Travel and Adven- 
ture. By Oliver Optic. Another volume of Oliver 
Optic’s capital “ Young America Abroad” series of 
travels for the juniors. We know of no books more 
likely to amuse and enlighten young, and, we may 
further say, old readers, than the little volumes of 
this series, 


From Wm. Y. Spencer, Boston, through G. W. 
PitcuHen, Philadelphia :— 

THE FOSTER BROTHERS; or, Pleasing Better 
than Teazing. By the author of “ Jamie’s Mittens,” 
etc. A pleasant little story, furnishing both enter- 
tainment and profit to the young, for whom it is 
intended. 


From Lorine, Boston, through G. W. PiTcHeEr, 
Philadelphia :— 

RAGGED DICK; or, Street Life in New York with 
the Boot Blacks. By Horatio Alger, Jr., author of 
“ Frank’s Campaign,” etc. This story, designed for 
the perusal of young readers, is the first volume of a 
series intended to illustrate the life and experiences 
of the friendless and vagrant children now so nu- 
merous in our larger cities. The characters are well 
and sharply defined, and the story is told in a pleas- 
ing style, that will, no doubt, recommend it to the 
favorable consideration of those for whose amuse- 
ment and instruction it was written. 

From Ropert CARTER & Brotuers, New York :— 

ROBERT LINTON. By the author of the “ Win 
and Wear” Series. “ Robert Linton” isthe story of 
a lad who, from dislike of his stepmother, first at- 
tempts to enlist as a sailor and afterwards becomes 
clerk te a mill-owner. The incidents are a little 
threadbare; but it is meant for children, and we 
have no doubt will prove acceptable to them. 

LIVING JEWELS. By A.L.O.E. This little 
volume treats of the diversities of Christian cha- 
racter, typified by precious stones. Thename of the 
author will be enough to commend it to the readers 
of her numerous stories. Both these works are well 
printed and strongly bound. 


From J. P, Skeiity & Co., Philadelphia :— 
SUNSHINE; or, Kate Vinton, 

EDITH’S MINISTRY. 

WOODCLIFF. 
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THE WOODCLIFF CHILDREN, 

These works are from the pen of Miss McKeever, 
a lady probably well known to many of our readers, 
As they originally appeared they have received no- 
tice in the Lapy’s Book. We need only now say 
that they are natural, entertaining, and of irre- 
proachable morality. This is a new edition; Mr. 
Skelly having bought the copyright of the author’s 
publications, is bringing them out in good style and 
at moderate prices. They would be very suitable 
for Sunday-schools. 


REVIEWS AND PAMPHLETS. 

From Leonarp Scott & Co., New York:— 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW: April, 1868. 
The most noteworthy-articles in this number are 
those on “Don Quixote,” “ Spiritual Wives,” and 
“Democratic Government in Victoria.” There is 
the usual excellent hook review. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW: April, 1868. The 
Edinburgh has not of late been up to its standard. 
The interesting articles this month are those upon 
** Bunsen’s Memoirs,” and ‘‘ The French in India,” 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY : April, 1868. The 
Quarterly has taken a new lease of life and vigor. 
* Robert South,” and “The Farmer’s Friends and 
Foes” are very readable. The political papers are 
hardly up to the mark, 


Goden’s Arm-Obair, 


AUGUST, 1868. 

Avevst, the eighth month of the year, was, in the 
ancient Roman Calendar, called Seztilis, because it 
formed the sixth from March, from which the Ro- 
mans began their computation. The Emperor Au- 
gustus changed the name of the month, and gave it 
his own—not that it was the month in which he was 
born, which was September, and which was first 
proposed for having his name, but because it had 
been fortunate to him by several victories which he 
had gained in it. In this month he took possession 
of his first consulship; he celebrated three triumphs 
init; healso, during this month, reduced Egypt under 
the sway of the Roman people. The ancient Saxons 
called it Wead-moxath (weed month), on account of 
the plentifulness of weeds at this season, 

The steel plate this month, entitled “The Prayer,” 
is a companion picture to the one published in July. 

And though she cannot lisp a word, 
Nor breathe a simple oko tw 


We know her Maker blesseth 
The while she kneeleth there.” 


These two plates have been executed in very fine 
style. 

The fashion-plate contains six beautiful designs 
for the season, 

A tinted plate entitled ‘‘ Happiness” is given this 
month. A happy party, indeed. 

The extension sheet contains thirty-three engrav- 
ings of fashionable costumes, and of miscellaneous 
articles of dress. There is also a page devoted to 
tulle searfs, and one with three handsome designs 
for children’s dresses. 

The work-department contains a large variety of 
articles for the ladies to employ their time upon. 

In our literary department this month will be 
found something new and rare from the authoress 
of “The Rasher Family” and “ Miss Slimmins,” 
Also our old friend “‘ Mrs, Daffodil” makes her ap- 
pearance at a Dorcas Society meeting. “ Phemie 
Rowland” and “ Unrest” are the two great stories 
of the day. 





ExcuanGine Goop Domestic Recerpts.—We are 
happy to see that our subscribers are very generally 
sending us receipts—well tried ones. This is com- 
mendable, and it is one of the best ways to procure 
good receipts for cooking, cakes, ete. We thank 
them generally, as we have not space to thank them 
separately. 


Tae Pupiic Lire Insurance Company is the 
title of a new organization which has established its 
office at No. 123 South Fifth Street, in this cit¥, and 
which inciudes among its directors gentlemen well 
known in our city for business ability and reliability. 
It is their intention to render life insurance more 
popular by the introduction of features which will 
not fail to attract the patronage of every prudent 
man and woman in the land. 

Tae “Proor-SHeet,” published by Collins & 
M’ Leester, is invaluable to printers. It is the only 
work of this kind intended for this very useful class 
of gertlemen that pretends to give you good read- 
ing. Ay! Such reading as not only printers but 
every one else of good taste can appreciate. It is 
worth one dollar a year to printers, the same amount 
to readers, and is cheap at one dollar as a picture 
book. Messrs. C. & M’L. make the type for the 
Lapy’s Boox, and we certainly have good reason to 
commend them. 

PHOTOGRAPHY,—This city has long been celebrated 
for its photographers, and among them we can cer- 
tainly recommend Gutekunst, 712 Arch Street, as 
standing pre-eminent. It is not true that he has 
invented an instrument to take persons living in 
remote cities, but it is true that he cannot be ex- 
celled for taking a likeness from a person present. 

CoLtumBIA House, Cape May, Geo. J. Bolton, 
proprietor. 

We cheerfully recommend this house, and let it be 
remembered that our recommendation may be con- 
sidered worth something, as we always pay our bills 
and do not accept of dead-headism. We recommend 
it for its situation, its shady piazzas, its proximity 
to the ocean, its good table, agreeable landlord, and 
its glorious chief clerk, Mr. Dennison, whose equal 
we have never seen for ability, kindness, and good- 
natured manner of listening. For, be it understood, 
this latter is a valuable quality for a man who has 
so much upon his mind and hands as Mr, Dennison. 
So go to the “ Columbia,” all those who can get in 
there. 


Tzas.—Some idea of the immense business of the 
Great Anierican Tea Company, 31 & 33 Vesey St., 
may be obtained from the fact, officially announced 
in the New York Shipping and Commercial List, that 
it recently purchased the entire cargoes of the ships 
George Shotton and Golden State. Operations of 
such magnitude by a single firm are unusual, and they 
explain the secret of the low prices at which this 
company offer their teas. As to the quality and 
flavor of their teas, we can testify from personal 
trial of them.—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. City,.° 
June 6th. 


Wuat Next?—We have wood hangings for our 
rooms to take the place of paper, and now a New 
York paper says the paper-hangers and paper-makers 
are much excited just now with news of the inven- 
tion of gutta-percha paper, which for durability and 
imperviousness surpasses all previous attempts at 
fabrication of damp-resisting mediums. It is to be 
prepared for paper-hanging, and will very shortly be 
in the market.” 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


+ New Sheet Music.—Our new catalogue, just pub- 
lished, contains these new songs : The Silvery Morn, 
beautiful song by Wm. O. Fiske, 30 cents. My Lass 
Lillie, by E. Mack, prettily illustrated, 35. Some- 
body’s Son, best comic song out, 20. Queen of the 
Beautiful, fine song and chorus by Chas. W. Ohm, 30. 


That Golden Lock of Hair, pretty song with hand-. 


some title-page, 35. Sunny Days, fine song and cho- 
rus by Coralie Bell, author of the favorite songs, 
Lillie Clare, and Speak my Name in Your Home, 
Nellie, each 30. While Shepherds Watched their 
Flocks by Night, quartette, with solos and duet for 
soprano or tenor and contralto, by W. H. W. Darley, 
60. (This is a splendid composition, suited either 
to the choir or social circle. We want it introduced 
into every choir, etc., where there is anthem sing- 
ing. The accompaniment is for the organ, piano, or 
melodeon. Ask for Darley’s arrangement, published 
by Holloway, and take no other.) Night on the 
Rippling River, beautiful summer song by Hohlweg, 
30. Down by the Whispering Sea, just in season, 
Stewart’s best song, 30. Among the Roses, polo- 
naise, for a good voice, 30, 

Also, Summer Mazourka, by R. Rhollo, beautifully 
illustrated and easy, 40. Cherry Bounce Schottische, 
lively and pretty, 20. Royal Polka, very good, 20. 
Marche Militaire, by Glover, whose pieces are al- 
ways good, 35. Stars of the Summer Night, pretty 
song without words, not difficult, 30. Moonlight 
Warblings, fantaisie on the celebrated Shadow 
dance in Dinorah, 30. All Day Long, easy transcrip- 
tion of this popular melody by Stephen C. Foster, 
20. Surf Galop, as performed at the Surf House, At- 
lantie City, by Carncross & Dixey’s Minstrels, 35. 

Of music for advanced players we name, Entrain- 
ante, Grand Valse de Concert, by Ascher, 50. Cheur 
des Moissonneurs, from Gounod’s Mireille, 50. Je- 
rusalem the Golden, Brinley Richards’ last and best 
composition, 40. Blue Bells of Scotland, Robinson, 
very best arrangement of this popular melody, 11 
pages, 75. 

In a neat and showy style we publish No.1 of a 
series of Favorite songs, with easy accompaniments, 
It contains six beautiful songs, viz.: A Thousand 
Leagues Away, by Barnby; Shylie Bawn, by the 
author of Her Bright Smile, ete.; Mary Mavour- 
neen, by Balfe, author of The Bohemian Girl; Too 
Late to Marry, by Pratten; Do net Forget Me; The 
King of Thule, the gem of Gounod’s grand opera of 
Faust. These songs in the stores cost 30 cents each; 
we publish them at 20 cents, or the six complete, in 
colored covers, at 75 cents. 

Holloway’: Musical Monthly for August contains 
three beautiful pieces of music, viz.: The Angel’s 
Song, a fine transcription by Brinley Richards, 
whose best compositions are always published in 
the Monthly, Sunlight Polka, very pretty, by M. L, 
Johnson, and Watching for Pa, sung at the concerts 
ot the Stockbridge Family, and composed for the 
Monthly by Ira C, Stockbridge :— 

““Three little forms in the twilight gray, 
Scanning the shadows across fhe way.” 


Either of these pieces separately costs the price of 
the whole number of the Monthly. We send the 
Monthly one year, beginning with the July number, 
to any address in the United States, on receipt of $4. 
Single numbers 40 cents, or the last four numbers 
will be sent free of postage for $1 50. We continue 
to give the liberal premium of $5 worth of music 
gratis to all clubs of two, with the money, $8. Our 
hew music catalogue sent free. Address J. Starr 
Holloway, Publisher Musical Monthly, Box Post- 
Office, Philadelphia, 





DiamMonp BeacH Park at Cape May is to let. 
Until some arrangement is made that visitors to the 
island can be conveyed there at a reasonable rate, we 
would advise all persons to let it alone. Those cor- 
morants—the Jersey hackmen, or whatever they 
choose to call themseives—charge a party five and 
ten dollars, or, if anything special is going on, then 
fifteen dollars to take a party over and back, dis- 
tance four and a half miles. Cape May is as glorious 
place, or those Arabian Spanish Jerseymen that 
ply vehicles for hire would frighten every one away 
from it. 

Dear Mr. Gopey: The dear books came a day or 
two since—all overflowing with beauty. Oh! they 
are a treat to me—-lonely as I am, and often in pain. 
I can take them up and while away the hours when 
Iam sick; indeed, though it is said that “there is 
a time for all things,” I think your Book is a thing 
for all times. May you be long spared to us—who 
could ill afford to spare you—cur counsellor. 

Your friend, Mrs. C. T. T. 


Economy.~It has been noted by the commercial 
papers, as of much importance to consumers, that 
two full cargoes of new teas have been purchased 
very low, and are offered to families nearly at cost. 
It will be well for families to secure a few pounds of 
these teas soon, as the Great American Tea Com- 
pany, 31 & 38 Vesey Street, who hold them, are 
selling immense quantities, and at cheap prices.— 
Methodist, N. ¥. Cith June 29th. 


A Lavy writes us from Benicia, California, as 
follows, in a P.S.:— 


“P,.S. You know a woman never closes a letter 
without at least adding one postscript. I just want 
to observe that a person must be far from civiliza- 
tion indeed, to be out of the reach of the cheering 
and refining influence of the Lapy’s Boox. I once 
bought a number upon the summit or near the sum- 
mit of the Rocky Mountains. Perhaps you will be 
curious to know under what circumstances it was 
obtained in that remote ene: Well, we were 
crossing the plains and mountains on our way to 
California, and at this point we came to a black- 
smith’s shop. Well, perhaps it could not be called a 
shop, for there was no building of any description, 
not even a tent; but there a man was staying, with 
a few tools, and doing whatever he could get to do, 
in the way of shoeing horses and mending wagons 
for the emigrants as they passed ; and, in addition 
to that business, he also ent a bookstore, and_the 
manner in which he obtained his stock of books was 
somewhat novel, too. A mail-bag had been lost from 
the stage as it passed, the contents of which formed 
his stock of goods. I venture to say, that never was 
the Book received with quate: Rreome by any one 
than was that number us. It seemed as if we 
had all at once reached home and civilization; it 
was read and passed on through the train, carrying 
joy and gladness to many a heart. 


“* Long may it wave,’ 
hited / Lorry C.” 


Prince ACHILLE Murat, son of our fat friend of 
Bordentown notoriety, has married a princess of 
Mingrelia. Of course there were great doings and 
great presents. The sister of Prince Achille about 
a year ago married the Duke de Mouchy, one of the 
Empress’s matches. But that affair turned out 
badly. Mouchy would whip his wife. She stood it 
once, and gave him warning that if he tried it again 
she would “vamos the ranch.” He tried number 
two, and she left him sole occupant of the princely 
mansion. Mouchy is a bad one, for 
“He that would lay his hand upor a woman, 


Except in the way of kindness, is a wretch 
Whom it would be base flattery to cali a coward.” 


WILL our correspondent on page 171 please send us 
the receipt for Strawberry Short Cake? 
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THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED, 


Is it not a language 1—Shakspeare. 


LAMENTATION - 
Levity, Lightness 
Life - - - 
Longevity 
Love - 


- Aspen Tree. 
- Larkspur, Shamrock, 
- Lucern, 


Fig. 
Blue Violet, Myrtle, Rose 
Red Bay. Esncties ’ 


Love (a heart ignorant of) Whgte Rosebud, 


Love (ambassador of) 
Love (bonds of) - 
Love (concealed) - 
Love (confession of) 
Love (conjugal) - 
Love (consumed by) 
Love (declaration of) 
Love (decrease of) - 


Love (devoted) - 
Love (estranged) 
Love (filial) - 
Love (happy) - 
Love (hopeless) 
Love (maternal!) 
Love (parental) 
Love (paternal) 
Love (platonic) 
Love (positive) 
Love (pretended) - 
Love (pure and ardent) 
Love (returned) - 
Love (secret) - - 


eeevevee 


Love ened - 
Love (slig ted) - - 
Love (sudden) - - 
Love (sweet and secret) 
Love (woman’s) - 
Love (youthful) - 
Love at first sight - 
Love in idleness - 
Lowliness - - - 
Luxury - - - 
Luxury (domestic) - 


MAJESTY - - - 


Malevolence - - 
Marriage - - - 
Maternal affection - 
Maternal love - - 


Maternal tenderness 
Matrimony . - 
Meanness - - - 
Meekness - - - 
Meeting (appointed) 
Meeting (expected) - 
Melancholy - - 


Memory - - - 
Memory (pleasures of) 
Merit (concealed) - 
Merit (reward of) - 
Merit (superior) - 
Merit (unpatronized) 
Mildness - - - 
Mirth - - 
Misanthrop 
Modest worth 
Modesty - - 
Mourning - © 
Music- - - 
My happiness is past 


NATURE (love of) - 
Neatnerss - - . 
Never-ceasing remem- 
brance, - - - 
Night- - - - 


OBSTACLE - - - 


Obstinacy 
Old 


Oracle - ¥ 
Ornament - 


Pain - - 
Painting - - - 


age Rose, 
- Monthly Honeysuckle. 
- Motherwort. 

- Bud of Moss Rose. 

~ Lime. 


- Ca 


Syrian Mallow, 

Red Tulip. 

Yellow Sweet Brier, Yellow 
Rose. 

Wild Honeysuckle. 

Lotus Flower. 

Virgin’s Bower. 

Bridal Rose. 

Yellow Tulip. 

Lady’s Cushion, 

Sorrel. 

Woodbine. 

Rose Acacia, 

Myrtle. 

Catchfly. 

Red Double Pink. 

Ambrosia, 

Toothwort, Motherwort, Yel- 
low Acacia, 

Narcissus. 

Yellow Chrysanthemum, 

Arkansa Coreopsis. 

Honey Flower. 

fy ony 
ed Catc . 

Arkansa y aR 

Wild Violet. 

Bramble. 

Horsechestnut. 

Houseleek. 
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Imperial Lilac, Crown-Im- 
perial, Imperial Lily. 

Lobelia, 

Saffron. 

Cinquefoil, 

Mossy Saxifrage or Lady’s 
Cushion, Moss. 

Wood Sorrel. 


vy. 
Cuscata, Dodder,, 
Birch-tree. 
Everlasting Pea. 
Nutmeg Geranium. 
Derk Geranium, Cypress, 
‘ Marigold. 

yringa or Mock Orange. 
Blue Periwinkle. eg 
Coriander, 
Bay Wreath. 
Moss Rose. 
Red Primrose. 
Privet. 
Sa i Crocus. 
Fuller's Thistle, Wolfsbane. 
Woodroof. 
White Violet, Lilac. 
Cypress, Weeping Willow. 
Reeds, Oats. 


Meadow Saffron. 


- Magnolia. 
- Broom. 


- Everlasting or Cudweed. 
- Convolvulus Minor. 


- Mistletoe, Ox-eye, Rest Har- 
row 


- Small Bindweed, 
- Tree of Life. 

- Dandelion, 

- Hornbeam, 


- Marigold. 
- Auricula,. 





Participation - . - Double Daisy. 

Patience - - . - Dock, Ox-eye. 

Patriotism - - - - Nasturtium. 

Peace- - - - - Olive Branch. 

Pensiveness - - ~- Cowslip. 

Perfection - - - - Pineapple. 

Perfect goodness’ - - Strawberry. 

Perfidy - : - ~ + Common Laurel. 

Perplexity- - - ~- Loveina Mist. 

Persecution - «+ «+ Checkered Fritillary. 

Perseverance - - +-Swamp Magnolia, Canary 
Grass. 

Persuasion - + + Althea Frutez. 

Pity - - + - + Camelia Japonica, Black 


Pine. 
White Periwinkle, 


Pleasant recollections 


FASHIONS AND PALACE PERQUISITES in the times 
of George the Third. 


“Of the fashions in those days, we learn that 
though the drapery was of the scantiest, it was not 
considered delicate or refined to uncover the fore- 
head. Some young ladies who had been abroad were 
considered bold-looking because they wore their hair 
Madonna fashion. Ladies not in /a premiére jeunesse 
very generally wore wigs; the princesses had their 
heads shaved and wore wigs ready dressed and deco- 
rated for the evening to save time for the toilet. 
Widows almost aware shaved their heads; Lady 
Murray says her mother’s beautiful hair had been 
cut off for her deep mourning, and she never wore 
anything but a wig in after years. At Windsor 
Castle in those days luncheon was not, as it is now, 
a general meal, ch lady had a chichen, a plate of 
fruit, and a bottle of King’s cup (the peel of a lemon 
put to soak for some hours in cold water, and thea 
sweetened with sugar) brought to her room every 
day. Those were the days for servants’ perquisites ! 
On all the highest saints’ days a tinsel cross of 
divers colors was placed on the tables of the ladies, 
or sent to their residences, and a guinea was under- 
stood to be due in return. A bottle of wine every 
two days and unnecessary wax candles were the 
perquisites of the ladies’ maids. Candles were ex- 
tinguished as soon as lit, to be carried off by ser- 
vants; pages were seen marching out before the 
royal family with a bottle of wine sticking out of 
each pocket ; and the state page called regularly upon 
each person who attended the drawing-rooms, with 
his book, to receive the accustomed gratuity. The 
ladies in waiting then wore the Windsor uniform, 
which is at present confined to the gentlemen atten- 
dants. It was a blue cloth habit, not long as worn 
for riding, but the length of a gown, with buttons 
having a star surrounded with the motto: ‘ Honi 
soit qui mal y pense,’ and a scarlet collar.” 


An incident for a sensational novel—commended 
to Miss Braddon, A woman was recently arrested in 
London upon whom were found a number of old 
deeds and mortgages, and a note with the crest of a 
coronet on it. It purported to offer a large sum of 
money—some thousands—to put achildaway. When 
the policeman found this in the box, she begged 
hard for him to let her haveit. Here is a first-rate 
sensation. 

Tue French nation has always envied America and 
England the possession of their great gold fields ; but 
they think they have struck a vein in the follow 
ing > 

“It is proposed to start a company in Paris to dig 
for gold in the cemeteries. That which has been 
used in filling teeth. There are buried in Paris 
every day more than one hundred and twenty-five 

ersons. It is reckoned that of these at least ten 

ave auriferous jaws, and that in these ten there 
may be an average of ten auriferous teeth. So the 
calculation proceeds, and Paris is threatened with 
a resurrection company, sanctioned by law.” 

Wuart fruit do you represent riding to German- 
town on adonkey! A pear. 

What difference is there between a schoolboy and 


| a postage stamp? One you lick with a stick, and 


the other you stick with a lick. 
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A PERSON pretty raw, stepped into the studio of 
Hiram Powers, and, after looking round for some 
time, began asking the prices. This statue was 
$5000, that was $6000. He paused a moment, and 
then said: “ Look here, stranger, sculping is high, 
isn’tit?? What was then said of sculpture might be 
repeated of painting, when we read the following 
list of prices obtained ata late sale in Paris of Prince 
Demidoff’s collection: A picture by Ruysdael brought 
$12,000; one by Vanderveld, $13,600 ; one by Berghem, 
$8,400. “‘ Haymaking,” by Wouverman, $10,000; Os- 
tade’s “ Village,’ $20,800; Tenier’s “Ham Break- 
fast,” $15,400; Paul Potter’s “Cattle Grazing,’ 
$22,400; a picture by Cuypt, $28,000; two pictures 
by Hobbema, one sold for $18,600 and the other for 
$22,000 ; but the smallest picture, being only eighteen 
inches by twelve, painted on copper by Terburg, sold 
for $36,400. Verily, these are prices; but among the 
buyers they had three of the Rothschilds, 


Waar must be the state of that man’s mind who 
would make such jokes as these :— 


How long does a widow mourn for her husband? 
She mourns for a second. 

What is the worst kind of husbandry? When a 
man in clover marries a woman in weeds, 

Matrimony—the maiden’s prayer, but the widow’s 
“might.” 

The ladies are rejoicing in a new invention by 
which they can have their hair electro-plated. 

“Going out with the tied”—Leaving church with 
a wedding party. 

“Mr. Jones,” said Mrs, J., with an air of triumph, 
“don’t you think marriage is a means of grace?” 

“ Well, yes,” growled Jones, “I suppose anything 
is a meansof grace that breaks down pride and leads 
to repentance,” 


Even the Spaniards won’t stand the obscenity of 
“La Grand Duchesse,” 


“The Spanish theatrical censor has forbidden the 
‘Grand Duchess.’ Which shows that the Spanish 
theatrical censor has good taste.” 


“ La Belle Helene” is even worse in vulgarity and 
indecency than “ La Duchesse,” And yet our Phi- 
ladelphia ladies went in flocks to see both pieces, 


Pretty Near Ir.—‘ My wife,” said a wag the 
other day, “ came near calling me honey, last night.” 
“Indeed! how was that?’ “ Why, shecalled me old 
beeswax.” 

Tue right man in the right place :— 

“The companies forming the established lines 
betweer Washington and New York have arranged 
for a re-organization, | consolidating under one 
officer to control their through travel and traffic. 
They have elected William Prescott Smith, one of 
the most experienced and popular superintendents 
in the country, as their general manager, with ample 
powers and headquarters to be in Washington. 

we J desirable reforms and improvements for the 
»ublic comfort and convenience are expected to fol- 
w this change.” 


We can add to the above that he is also one of the 
most amiable of men. 

Tae Farmer’s Home Journal of Lexington, Ky., in 
speaking of the Lapy’s Book, says :— 


‘* After a careful examination of the fine engrav- 
ings, magnificent colored plates, and the rich literary 
feast for appreciative minds contained in this num- 
ber, we are at no loss to divine why the concurrent 
testimony of ladies (and gentlemen, too,) here and 
elsewhere, has always been so warmly In favor of 
this magazine. After an unvarying popularity of 
near forty years, the Lapy’s Boox is to-day more 
firmly established in the favor of intelligent, appre- 
ciative readers than any other magazine. This is 
the highest tribute we can pay it.” 


When is money likea bullet?) When it is “ spent.” 





ALAS, Poor Detia!—Mrs. Delia M. Albro, in 
Rhode Island, complained that, by failing to marry 
her, Thomas J. Hill had broken her heart $100,000 
worth. A jury of enlightened Islanders thought 
that it was only broken $1500, and so said in their 
verdict. Now is it not possible that Delia is sorry 
she ever considered her heart broken at all. Good 
gracious, how could they be so ungallant! 


“ Whistling taught gn six easy lessons’’ is adver- 
tised in Connecticut. 

There was a person here who advertised to teaeh 
whistling. _His process was as follows: The class 
would stand up; “ Prepare to pucker” was the first 
lesson, “* Pucker” was the second. He seldom got 
further than that, for here the laugh came in and 
stopped proceedings. 

In the London correspondence of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer we find the following, which we cheerfully 
indorse, Mr. Benjamin Moran isa gentleman, whom 
it is a pleasure to know, and no American abroad 
who ever needed a kindness from him but what re- 
ceived it. He is affable and pleasant, learned, with- 
out being pedantic, and is a walking dictionary of 
the curiosities of London, about which he once 
wrote a book, 


“T need hardly say that I am referring to chargé des 
affoires Mr, Benjamin Moran, who is not only well 
known to Philadelphians, but whose reputation for 
ability, private kindness, and official courtesy is co- 
extensive with the entire portion of the American 
community who have had occasion to visit this lega. 
tion during the last twelve years. I think, if pride 
is ever justifiable, there never was a person in the 
world who had or has more just cause to be proud, 
than Mr. Moran. The appointment is, of course, 
under American institutions, only a temporary one; 
but whether he holds it for a longer or shorter pe- 
riod, it will be impossibie ever to take away from 
his personal history the record that he rose steadily, 
step by step, and solely from his own merit, until he 

ame the representative of the greatest country 
in the world at the court of the greatest country in 
Europe. 
EPIGRAMS :— 
To a Pretended Friend and Real Enemy. 

Thy hesitating tongue and doubtful face 

Show all thy kindness to be mere grimace. 

Throw off the mask; at once be foe or friend ; 

’Tis base to soothe, when malice is the end. 

The rock that’s seen gives the poor sailor dread, 

But doubie terror that which hides its head. 


A Hint to Gamesters. 
Accept this advice, you who sit down to play, 
The best throw of the dice is to throw them away. 


Brutus unmoved heard how his Portia fell; 
Should Jack’s wife die—he would behave as well. 


Aw inventor has made application at the patent 
office for what he calls an improved lever. e pro- 
fesses to be “able to raise anything with it.” We 
wonder if it will answer for raising the wind, 


Our NEw PHILADELPHIA DirecToRy.—Great com- 
plaint is made of the bulk of our directory for this 
year, on account of the advertisements interleaved. 
Do as we have done, tear them all out, and you have 
a decent-sized book. 


“The Poet, Priest, Philosopher and Sage, all turn 
with rapture to the Golden Age,” in which is found 
the most desirable hair renewer in the world, now 
widely known as “ BARRETT’s VEGETABLE HAIR 
ResTORATIVE.” Satisfactory and surprising in its 
results, harmless in its application, it is fast secur 
ing public confidence by its own intrinsic merits,— 
New York News. 


What most resembles a pretty girl bathing? A 
diving bell(e). 
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PARISIAN ITEMS. 


A NoBLe Woman.—Nadar the caricaturist is quite 
a celebrity in Paris, anid a good fellow at that :— 


‘“‘Nadar has aroused our intense admiration and 
solicited our aid in behalf of a woman who, for 
years, has continued a dreadful, unchanging task 
with the noblest patience and courage. This is her 
story: Ballue was a gay little painter, with a heart 
of gold, always ean 4 and hard at work, and with 
enough talent to paint pleasant landscapes, with 
particularly green trees and vivid skies, for which 
found ready purchasers; for unambitious little 
Ballue put easy prices on his works, and went on 
supplying and selling them incessantly, thus earning 
a very comfortable income. He adored his young 
wife, who was extremely pretty and charming; they 
were always together, and*happy; and one of the 
brightest iittle ménages in the world was Ballue’s, 
with its modest luxury and simple taste. His was 
a marriage of love, as we say; but it turned out to 
be a sensible marriage also, as will be seen by the 
sad sequel, 

‘“*M. Ballue worked on harder than ever—too hard 
at last, for one day the poor painter fell ill and went 
mad, and finally became a hopeless idiot. He lost 
all—intellect, memory, strength; he became like a 
little, little child, and called his wife “mother.” 
There he was right. The prett young wife, with 
all her bright future changed to dreadful blank, sud- 
denly became a devoted mother to this her only child 
—took care of it, watched by it, and worked for it. 
Every true woman would have acted thus; but this 
exceptionally noble nature was capable of greater 
devotion. Ballue’s old mother became blind and 
infirm, entirely oe and was tenderly taken 
home by Mme. Ballue; whose own mother soon 
afterwards fell into idictic old age, and became her 
‘third child. It is now eight years since Mme. 
Ballue’s devoted care has been incessantly bestowed 
by day and by night upon her trois petits, as she calls 
them; and her courage has never failed, nor her 
tenderness wavered one instant. And this is not all; 
the painter’s sudden illness left his wife with no re- 
sources whatever, and, since the last book and the 
last picture have found their way to the brie-d-brac 
shop, the courageous wife has supported the whole 
household with her own work. Yet, in spite of her 
incessant and numberless occupations, the little 
asylum is perfectly clean and neat, its few poor or- 
naments arranged with as much coquetterie as possi- 
ble by her loving hands. She has been begged many 
times to place her charges in an asylum, but she has 
always refused; as the years go on she wishes it 
still less; and now, when people advise her seri- 
ously to give her ‘children’ up, she pleads the 
length of time as an excuse, and says: ‘It has 
lasted for so long! Need you separate me from 
them now? Let me alone.’ 

* But who can tell what agonized thoughts have 
agitated that poor heart during those eight inter- 
minable years, when she scarcely knew one day how 
she would find food for her petits the next; and who 
would recognize in the harassed, hard-worked nurse 
the pretty, elegant young wife of poor Ballue? 

“The first day’s subscription for Mme. Ballue has 
reached 2500f., and will go, I hope, much higher. A 
journalist expresses a hope that the brave young 
wife will be chosen as nobly deserving the Priz Mon- 
thyon—a prize of virtue which has been bequeathed 
to be given annually here.” 


A Person died lately in Paris whose only effects 
that could be found were a number of old corks, that 
were the history of his life. They were all labelled, 
celebrating the events that took place when they 
were drawn from the bottles :— 


“On one of the corks was an inscription to this 
effect; ‘Champagne cork; bottle emptied May 12, 
1845, with M. B——, who wished to interest me ina 
business by which I was to make ten millions. This 
affair cost me 50,000f, M. B—— escaped to Belgium, 
A caution to amateurs.’ On another appears the 
following note: ‘Cork of Cyprus wine, of a bottle 
ry oe on Dec, 4, 1850, with a dozen fast friends. 
Of these I have not found a single one to help me on 
the day of my ruin.’” 


Sucu# things will happen, but only in Paris :— 
“An elderly man was struck with apoplexy re- 


cently in the Rue Vivienne, in Paris. In his pocket 
was found the card of the Marquis of A mes- 








senger was forthwith despatched to the Jockey Club, 
to inform his son of the fatal disaster that had be- 
fallen his father. The son arrived, and threw him- 
self upon the corpse, embracin; it and bathing it 
with tears. Suddenly he jum up and exclaimed, 
* By Jove, it is not my father, it’s his corncutter !’ 
who happened to have the marquis’s card in his 
pocket.” 


Tux late Duke de Morny was a half brother of 
Louis Napoleon, at least they had the same mother. 
It has always been a matter of doubt who was De 
Morny’s father. 


‘“*M. de Remusat had occasion once to wait upon 
the Due de Morny, who received him by saying, 
somewhat superciliously : ‘ Your name, sir, I think 

*“* De Remusat,’ said the young man, interrupting 
him; ‘in my family it is usual for a son to be called 
after his father!’ ‘I wish you could have seen the 
look he gave me,’ said my informant.”, 


Tue Nestorian Christians seem to have had the 
proper idea of the duties of a wife, if we are to judge 
from the following. We commend it to the serious 
attention of the young gentlemen and young ladies 
ofour country who propose to commit matrimony :— 


“ After the marriage ceremony has been performed, 
the wedding party is taken in wagons from the 
church to the house of the bridegroom’s parents. 
When the second wagon, in which the bride is seated 
alone, reaches the gate opening into the yard in 
which the house is situated, it is halted, and the 
bridegroom’s mother comes to meet it with a baby 
and three suits of baby clothes in her arms. She 
throws the child and the clothes into the arms of the 
bride, who is required to undress and dress the baby 
three times in the presence of her mother-in-law, 
who watches every movement as ae | a mother-in- 
law can watch a daughter-in-law. If the newly- 
made bride does not perform the operation to the 
satisfaction of her severe judge, she is considered 
unfit for her new position, the wagon is turned 
around and she is taken back home for further in- 
struction, and the poor bridegroom is compelled to 
live in single blessedness until his wife is educated 
up to the proper standard.” 


Coo..—Jones: “ Bridget, I told you to let me have 
we A water the first thing in the morning.” 
ridget: “ Sure, and didn’t I bring it up and lave 
it at the dure last night, so as to be fn 


WE get some queer items from European papers 
about American affairs. Here is one :— 


“ARTIFICIAL BABres.—Another invention from 
America is reported in the French papers, one which 
promises to be as useful as the steam-man—bédé3 
postiches, or artificial babies, for promoting the com- 
fort and tranquillity of travellers who dislike com- 
pany. These infants when wound up utter such 
dreadful cries that chance passengers avoid the 
carriage which contains one. They are advertised 
thus: ‘The best kind with voices very shrill and 
méchant, ranging over five octaves at will, ten -dol- 
lars; the same, but without cessation, fifteen dol- 
lars. Of the second class, uttering screams not so 
loud, but lamentable and insupportable, five dollars. 
Third class, ordinary intermittent cries, as if from 
alarm, can be carried in the pocket, two and a half 
dollars. These infants are warranted fora year, and 
in elegance and natural appearance leave nothing to 
be desired.’ ” 





time, sir!’ 


Dear Gopey: Please let the following reeeipt be 
made public. To keep your Godey’s fit to bind, and 
to keep borrowers aloof, “ Practise sewing up your 
book in a piece of cotton as soon as read,” and when 
you are asked to loan your magazine, say you have 
sewed it upaad put it roe | for binding. tis leaves 
no room for excuses, and is a good plan, as we have 
found by experience, and as our bound volumes 
show. It may be thought unhandy for us; but who 
would not rather retire to her closet and burn the 
midnight oil, to look for some good receipt, or some 
nice oon etc., than to gratify the sfingy ones 
who like Gopgy so much, but think —— the cheap- 
est? Yours, etc., Mrs, 8S. B. F. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


, CARD-BOARD TOYS. 


Wash-hand Stand (Fig. 1). This must be made at 
least one-third larger than the diagram, Fig. 2; and 


Fig. 1. 
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having cut out the pattern for the = front, and 
back A cut half through the dotte: lines on the 
face of the card; for the two ends cut half through 
the dotted line on the back of the card, and by turn- 


Fig. 2, 
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ing these over—the legs downwards and the sides 
up—you have the frame of your stand. The holes 
and the insides of the legs will be best done with a 
penknife. For the bottom cut out the shape, Fig. 3, 


Fig. 3. 
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also one-third larger than the pattern, and cut half 
through the dotted lines on the face of the card, and 
turn the ends down; take a little gum or paste 
and fix these to the inside of the support, front and 
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back, and allow it to dry; in the meantime you can 
be cutting out Fig. 4—the back—also one-third larger 


Fig. 4. 














than the pattern, and cut half through the dotted 
lines on the oufside, bend this inwards, and fix with 
gum up to the dotted line of the figure, to the back 
part of the stand, and when dry it will make a very 
complete wash-hand stapd. 

Bed-steps (Fig. . This figure can be cut out of one 
pattern, Fig. 2. aving cut out the shape for the 


Fig. 1. 





top, back, and s‘des, the eard murt be cut ha'f through 
on the face; the steps on the doited line @ must also 


Fig. 2. 
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be cut half through on the front at a, and on the 
back 5 to turn over the reverse way. When com- 
pleted so far, the whole can be fixed together by 
small | eee of paper on the inside, taking care to 
finish the steps nicely before you close in the back. 


Wuart a lady should learn from the alphabet :— 

To be Amiable, Bountiful, Clever, Devoted, Eco- 
nomical, Fo aving, oe Happy: Industrious, 
Judicious, Kind, ving, Modest, Neat, Obedient, 
Pleasant, Quiet, Reflecting, Saving, Tender, Urbane, 
Virtuous, Wise, X-emplary, Yielding, and Zealous. 

Wuat You OuGHat Not To Do :— 

To take exercise, or walk for the health, when 
every step is a drag, and instinct urges to repose. 

To guzzle down glass after glass of cold water, on 
getting up in the morning, without any feeling of 

hirst, under the impression of the health-giving 
nature of its hy = Says qualities. 

To sit down to table and “ force” yourself to eat 
when there is not only no appetite, but a positive 
aversion to food. 

To take a glass of seda, or toddy, or sangaree, or 
mint drops, on a summer day, under the belief that 
it is safer and better than a giass of cold water. 

To economize time by robbing yourself of neces- 
sary sleep, on the und that an hour saved from 
sleep is an hour gained for life, when in reality it is 
two hours actually lost, and half a dozen others 
actually spoiled. 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE IN THE ITALIAN STYLE. 
Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, Philadelphia. 


THE above is a design of a residence intended for 
a gentleman in Alleghany City. It is entirely new 
in its plan, and possesses a degree of grandeur rarel 
obtained. Its particularly grand feature is the hal 
glass dome, by which a soft and varied-colored light 
with a double elliptical stairway, lighted by a stained 
is thrown over the gallery. By reference to the 
plans it will be observed that all the different rooms 
are ample. It was desired that the library should be 
one of the best rooms in the house. It will be seen, 
by reference to the plans, that this result has been 
accomplished. The library is delightfully situated, 
and of a shape that when furnished with book-cases 
statuary, and other appropriate ornaments, will 
have an attraction that well stocked libraries de- 
serve. The grounds upon which the house is to 
stand are such that it is very desirable in this in- 
stance to place the scullery, wash-rooms, etc., in 
the basement story. It is titended to be of brick 
painted. We would call attention to the compact- 





FIRST STORY. 


ness and freedom from small and cramped effect, 
either inside or without. An engraving of this size 
can give but a faint idea of such a house, when car- 
ried out witha reese adjusted to its position, 
and resting, as it should, upon a plantation where 
landscape gardening is fully up to the standard of 
the day. The second story contains six fine cham. 
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i kind. The house is heated *by 'means of a 
eater, low-down grates, etc. 

First Story.—A main hall, 12 feet wide ; B parlor, 
16 feet by 26 feet; C dining-room, 16 feet by 26 feet 3 
inches; D music room, 12 feet 10 inches by 11 feet 3 
inches; E office, 12 feet 3 inches by 11 feet 10 inches ; 
F library, 20 feet 3 inches by 21 feet 3 inches; G 
kitchen, 17 feet 10 inches by 18 feet 9 inches; H ser- 
vants’ hall; I pantry; J closet; K stair hall. 





SECOND STORY. 


Second Story.—L chamber, 16 feet 3 inches by 18 
feet 10 inches ; M chamber, 15 feet 6 inches by 19 feet 
5 inches; N chamber, 17 feet 6 inches by 19 feet 5 
inches; O bath-room, 6 feet 9 inches by 9 feet 10 
inches; P chamber, 14 feet 2 inches by 16 feet 3 
inches; Q chamber, 16 feet 3 inches by 20 feet 6 
inches; R chamber, 13 feet 3 inches by 19 feet 10 
inches ; S stair hall. 

Isaac H. Hoss & Son, Architects, 
Office, 436 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


PostTaGeE on the Lapy’s Book, 24 cents a year, 

payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in advance, 
at the post-office where the Book is received. 

News-dealers may receive their packages at the 

e rates, that is, 2 cents for each copy of the 

magazine, and may pay separately for each package 


bers and « bath-room, with plumbing of the most im. | as received. 
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Dresses at A Late Drawine-Room. 

Countess of Bradford.—Train of the richest white 
satin antique, lined with white silk, and trimmed 
elegantly with Brussels lace and turquoise blue vel- 
vet; joup de cour of white tulle over white glace, 
trimmed with white satin; tunic of silver tulle ; cor- 
sage en suite. Headdress, lace lappets and plume; 
ornaments, diamonds, 

Countess of Leven.—Rich gra feielle train, lined 
with white satin, and richly trimmed with tulle, 
satin bias, and gold blond, and embroidered with 
gold; jupe de cour of white poult de soie, richly 
trimmed with gray satin, white tulle, and gold to 
correspond. Headdress, tulle lappets, embroidered 
Ln aed with gold, court plumes; ornaments, 
pearls. 

Countess of Tankerville.—Train of white moire lined 
with red glace, trimmed with rich Brussels lace ; skirt 
of white poult de soie, trimmed with tulle. Head- 
dress of plumes and lace, 

Countess of Westmoreland.—Train of rich blue poult 
de soie, trimmed with satin and marguerites; skirt 
of blue tulle, with tablier of marguerites; corsage 
a la See Headdress of blue plumes, and lace 
lappets. 

Viscountess Clifden.—Rich black feielle train, richly 
trimmed with crape and jet ornaments; jupe de 
cour of black tulle embroidered with,jet, and richly 
trimmed with jetted lace to correspond. Headdress, 
tiara of diamonds, with lappets of tulle tastefully 
egg with jet, court plumes ; ornament, dia- 
monds, 

Lady Charlotte Denison.—Rich gray satin antique 
train, richly trimmed with tulle and embroidered 
with gold, and ornamented with cerise rosettes and 
gold; jupe de cour of rich gray feielle tastefull 
trimmed with gray tulle, cerise satin bias, and ric 
point lace. Headdress composed of cerise velvet and 
tulle lappets; court plumes; ornaments, diamonds. 

Lady Macclegfield.—Train and cors: of rich green 
satin ornamented with point lace ; petticoat of white 
tulle over white taffeta slip, ornamented with point 
lace. Headdress, feathers, lap ets, and diamonds. 

Miss Spencer Walpole.—A traia of rich white poult 
de soie, trimmed with white tulle rouleaux and bows 
of rose-colored satin; white Brussels net bouillonné 
petticoat over white silk, trimmed with bands of 
rose-colored satin. Headdress, plumes, and lappets ; 
ornaments, pearls. 

Miss Isabella Walpole.—A turquoise blue poult de 
soie train, prettily trimmed with blue satin and 
white tulle; petticoat of white Brussels net, bouil- 
lonné over white silk, and trimmed with blue satin 
rouleaux and satin ribbon. Headdress, lappet, and 
plume; ornaments, turquoise. 


THE following horrible story of starvation appears 
in the English papers :— 


“ A woman whose only means of support was sell- 
ing colored paper ornaments from house to house in 
London, had her child starve to death in her arms, 
in the street. She said she felt it grow suddenly 
cold and stiff, and examining it found it a corpse 
and peg = sician who held a post-mortem testifie 
that its death resulted from starvation, and that, in 
his opinion, unless the mother was carefully tended, 
she would perish from the same eause. A parish 
ee, who was sent for by the mother to prescribe 
for the child, testified that he told her that the child 
did not need medicine but only food, and that it was 
slowly dying for want of nourishment. The mother 
then requested that he would save the child, but he 
declined on the ground that if he gave orders for food 
as well as medicine in one case he must in another. 
All this is a matter of official record, but if Dickens 
had told it in one of his novels, he would have been 
denounced for falsehood and exaggeration. We had 
on our table the other day, an English paper which 
contains six cases of death by starvation.’ 


Anything like the above could not occur in this 
country, nor do we believe that the length and 
breadth of the land could produce so heartless a 
villain as that same “parish surgeon.” So much 
wealth in England so unequally distributed is the 
cause of such distress as the above. 

‘‘ Iv we could eliminate from all effort the element 


of fret, it might be doubted whether there are many 
brains among us that are overworked after all.” 





A VERY serious subject for discussion, and much 
can be said on both sides: One of our exchanges de- 
voted its longest article the other day to a serious 
discussion of the question whether a young man 
ought to kiss his cousin when he meets her. The 
sapient decision in the affirmative agrees with the 
practical determination to which all high spirited 
youth have come. 


An InGentous Trick.—At a meeting the other 
day in London the Rev. Dr. Robertson, of New Grey- 
friars, made a statement illustrative of the imposi- 
tion practised on the charitable people of Edinburgh. 
At own table, not long ago, one of the professors 
in the Senet Sg him that he had a visit from a 
poor woman, who came in great distress, begging 
some money to bury her husband. The professor 
hinted that he had suspicions, ‘Oh, sir,” said the 
woman, “if you will come to my room you will see 
my husband’s corpse laid out. I only ask you to 
come with me; you will see for yourself.” She 
oe so earnestly and affectingly, and at the same 
time so pressed him to g° with her, that he was per- 
suaded to give her what he had about him—six shii- 
lings. Some time after the woman had gone his 
suspicions returned, and he did follow her. When 
she arrived at the door of her house he was close 
behind her, and he saw, to all appearance, the corpse 
laid out on the bed ; but the woman had no sooner 
entered and cried, “Oh, I haye got six shillings!’ 
than the corpse got up and clapped his hands. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

Avppress “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
Philadelphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Edi- 
tress. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompa- 
nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks, 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

W. W. H.—Sent pattern May 18th. 

P. H.—Sent pattern 18th. 

Mrs. C. T. C.—Sent pattern 18th. 

M. P. H.—Sent pattern 18th. 

Mrs, J. N. N.—Sent pattern 18th. 

Mrs. J. J.—Sent hair-crimper 22d. 

N. M.—Sent sleeve button by Adams’s express 22d. 

Mrs. G. W.—Sent hair curlers 23d. 

Miss M. R. B.—Sent hair curlers 23d. 

Miss L. K.—Sent hair-crimper 23d. 

E. A. R.—Sent hair-crimper 23d, 

Miss 8. T, B.—Sent pattern 28d. 

Miss V.—Sent pattern 23d. 

Mrs. B. M, S.—Sent pattern 23d. 

Mrs. A. B, R.—Sent pattern 23d, 

Mrs, N. G.—Sent pattern 23d. 

Mrs. A. R, L.—Sent rubber gloves, etc. by Adams’s 
ex ey 23d. 

J.C. L. H.—Sent lead comb by Adams’s express 


231. 
. Miss M. H. B.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 
Sth 


Mrs. H. A. MeD.—Sent hair crimper 26th. 

A. N.—Sent box of articles by Southern express 
28th. 

W. K. H.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 30th. 

Miss M. E. W.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 


30th. 
Miss E. J. R.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 


Mrs, M. A. L.—Sent beads June 2d. 
Mrs. D, C.—Sent articles 2d. 

M. D. W.—Sent pattern 2d. 

Mrs. H. S. H. nt pattern 2d. 

M. B. H.—Sent pattern 2d. 

K, J. A.—Sent lead comb 2d. 

L. B.—Sent lead comb 24. 
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Mrs. R. B.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 6th. 
Irs. A. 8S. G.—Sent articles by Howard’s express 


9th. 

Miss N. N.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 17th. 

Miss F, B.—Sent trimmings 17th. 

J. D.—Sent crimpers 17th. 

Mrs, V. S.—Sent pattern 17th. 

Miss M. H, R.—Sént pattern 17th. 

C. B.—Sent pattern 17th. 

J.O.—Sent pattern 17th. 

E. B. E., Tallahassee.—Cannot get a carriage for 
less than three times the amount you mention. 

Alia C.—A “thirst for knowledge,” and a desire 
to know how to “curl hair,” are not usually found 
in the same poenee. 

A Subscriber.—A compliance with your jrequest 
would entail upon us an extra cost of about $10,000 a 
year. oe you loan your book to too many 
persons, and that is the reason that the plates be- 
come ragged. Too late by one month to be answered 
in July. 

Mrs. M. L. F.—Thank you for the compliment to 
the Book. A work called the “ Nursery ‘Basket” 
was published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
The price, we presume, is less than one dollar. 

Ss. L. B.—To question 1: We do not, 2. It does 
not. 3. It is right. ‘ 

Miss A. C. G.—Thanks for your receipts and com- 
pliment to the Book. 

Nellie M. R.—He has already been snapped up. 

Billy Patterson.—We do not know where the say- 
ing originated, 

lice.—There is nothing that will remove them. 
Thank you for your comp:iment. 

The Lady in Cuba, L. W.G., M. L, F., and others, 
are thanked for receipts. 

Letty C.—We thank you for that description of 
= purchase of the Lapy’s Book on the Rocky 

fountains, and give it a place in this number. The 
story you refer to was written by a New England 
lady, and she must be correct. Havesent your letter 
to her. 

Alice.—Lead combs are used for darkening the 
hair. Price $1 75. There is no receipt for removing 
freckles, no matter who may advertise to the con- 
trary. 

Emma.—It is customary for ladies and gentlemen 
to — hands. To refuse the hand is considered 
rude. 

Miss E. G. H.—You had better advertise in the 
Ledger of this city. We cannot procure you a situa- 
tion. These requests are so frequent that we reject 
all, Our time is too valuable to be spent in hunting 
up situations for ladies in the country. 

E. Dorrey.—You will find a good receipt for sponge 
5 e 366 April number. 

E. B.—Better consult your doctor. We never ad- 
vise upon medical matters. 

Mrs. G. O. A.—If you will mention the sum of 
money you are willing to spend, we will advise, but 
not otherwise. It would be useless. 

F. B.—We do not know of — receipt, and we do 
not believe there is any that will not injure the skin. 
Price of lead combs, $1 75. 

Etta.—We do not want to see another MS, for six 
months. We are brimful, heaped up, and running 
over. We do answer letters by post, if a stamp is 
sent, that is if it be of importance that the questions 
are answered earlier than they could be in these 
columns, 

A Constant Reader.—The lady is a heartless flirt 
from your description of her conduct. Take our 
pom ag and do not trouble yourself to go to see her 
again, 

W. F. M.—It would be contrary to custom to do 
so. You must first get an introduction. 

L. D. R.—There is a rhyming dictionary published, 

R. T.—If you use a fork and bread, send the bread 
away on your plate when it is changed. 

T. S. V.—We fear that your hair cannot be re- 
stored, if the bald patch is an old one. 

L. D. A.—The second finger of the left hand. A 
solitaire diamond is very suitable. 

Mary.—We think it would be as well to ascertain 
whether the slight was accidental before you look 
upon it as an intentional cut. 

C. W.—We do not publish matrimonial advertise- 
ments. Weconsider them degrading. 

R. D. R.—We have destroyed the hate. Can it be 
possible that you believe that any one can tell your 
fortune on at your hair? 

P. J.—Better send your drawings to Harper, er 
Leslie, of New York ; we have no use for them. 

Zanoni.—Do not know. 
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Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS, 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may 
desire it, with the charge of a small percentage for 
the time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages 
forwarded by —— to any part of the country. 
For the last, distinct directions must be giver. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed e - 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accom- 
panied by a note of the height, complexion, and 
ages te style of the person, on which much depends 

n choice. Dress goods from J. F. Hafleigh’s, or 
Curwen Stoddardt & Brother ; dry goods of any kind 
from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., New York; lin- 

erie and lace from G. W. Vogel’s, 1016 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most cele- 
brated establishments ; — from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. hen the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 








DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 


Fig. 1—Dress of white grenadine, spotted with 
green embroidered figures. The skirt is trimmed 
with bias folds of green silk, simulating sash ends 
in the back, finished by a large rosette and broad 
white lace. The bands extend down the seams of 
the front gore, and form a eurve edged by lace. The 
corsage is trimmed to represent a square neck, by 
silk and lace, with a rosette on each shoulder, Hair 
rolled in front, with curls at back, and ornamented 
with gilt beads and ornament. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of pearl gray silk, trimmed with a 
narrow fluted ruffle put on in scallops around the 
edge of the skirt, and headed by three rows of amber- 
colored satin trimming, fastened by pearl ornaments, 
A row of black lace, headed by a satin band and 
small rosettes, simulates an upper skirt. Low 
square corsage, with an under-waist of black illu- 
sion, with puffed sleeve divided by satin bands. 
Sash fastened at the side. Hair heavily crimped in 
front, puffed chignon in back, ornamented with gilt 
band. 

Fig. 3.—Evening-dress of spotted India mull, with 
puffs trimming the skirt lined with biue silk. The 
front breadth is en tablier, the puff running across, 
lined to correspond with the back ones. The edge 
is finished by a wide Valenciennes lace, headed by a 
narrow blue ribbon. Opera cloak of white cashmere, 
lined with blue silk and trimmed with llama fringe 
and bias bands of blue velvet. The hood is 80 ar- 
ranged as to be drawn over the head at pleasure. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of white organdy, made with two 
skirts. The upper skirtis cut in small scallops, and 
edged by rose-colored silk anda narrow fringe. The 
skirt is looped up at the side by a band of silk, which 
extends down from the belt, and is fastened by a 
rosette andends. Low corsage, trimmed with bertha 
of silk and fringe. Sash tied in back. Wreath of 
ivy leaves in hair. 

Fig. 5.—Walking-dress of caramel-colored silk pop. 
lin, made with two skirts. The lower skirt is 
trimmed with two plaited ruffles, headed by a rou- 
leaux of satin. The upper skirt is trimmed with a 
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rouleau, and looped up at the side, A long scarf is 
fastened at the side with a long end forming a sash ; 
it is then fastened on the shoulder by an ornament, 
and across the back in the form of a heod, from 
which a tassel depends. Hat of white straw, trimmed 
with scarf of blue illusion. 

Fig. 6.—Little girl’s dress of white alpaca, made 
with two skirts, and trimmed with lilac silk. The 
upper skirt is looped up at the sides. Hat of white 
chip, trimmed with lilac and small white plume. 
Lilac silk boots. * 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE, 

FYg. 1.—Walking-dress and polonaise of black gros 
grain silk. The skirt is looped up at each side, and 
forms a puff across the back. The front breadth is 
plain, cut in a deep point, and trimmed with fringe 
and braid. The underskirt is of lilacsilk. The polo- 
naise fits the figure, buttons over to the left side, 
and is trimmed with an open gimp lined with lilac 
silk. Hat of black and white straw, trimmed with 
lilac velvet. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of Metternich green silk, with two 
skirts. The underskirt is of a darker shade, trimmed 
with braid. The upper skirt is scalloped on the edge 
in the back, and looped up at the sides so as to puff 
in the back. The front breadth is cut in a scallop, 
trimmed with a bias ruffle and puff. Marie Antoi- 
nette fichu, with the ends falling in front, and 
trimmed with a ruffle. Fancy headdress of white 
lace and flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of white grenadine, made with two 
skirts. The lower skirt is trimmed with ruches of 
the same. The upper skirt is looped up at the sides 
by pink roses and leaves. Low square corsage, 
trimmed with a row of white guipure lace, headed 
by a band of rose-colored silk. Belt and three sash 
ends of rose-colored silk, 

Fig. 4.—Dress of pearl-colored silk, with two skirts 
trimmed with plaited ruffles of thesame. The upper 
skirt is looped in the back ; the lower one is trimmed 
with a second ruffle in the back, giving the dress the 
appearance of three skirts. Black silk basquine, 
trimmed with chenille fringe braid and buttons. 
White chip bonnet, trimmed with white ribbon and 
violets. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of stone-colored grenadine, made 
with two skirts. The upper skirt is cut in deep 
points, trimmed with blue silk braid; the lower one 
is trimmed with large bows made of blue silk, and 
trimmed with chenille fringe. The sash and rosette 
in the back are made of blue silk. 


TRIMMINGS. 


Fig. 1.—Border in button-hole and herring-bone 
stitch. 

Fig. 2.—Rouleau and velvet trimming. This trim- 
ming is suitable for dresses and mantles. The arches 
are a double rouleau of satin, into which the velvet 
is inserted. 

Fig. 3.—Border in braid and beads. 

Fig. 4.—Border in braid and point russe. 


SECOND SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Hat of white chip, trimmed with a searf of 
green spotted tulle edged by lace, a small green 
plume fastened by a pearl ornament in front. 

Fig. 2.—Bonnet of black lace, with diadem front, 
trimmed with buff roses and leaves, which extend 
down the side on the strings, which are of the black 
lace edged by a narrow lace, and fastened by a small 
bow of black ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Evening coiffure. The hair is arranged in 








puffs extending from the front across to the back of 
the head, finished by two long curls at the side. 
Blue flowers and leaves twined in with the curls; 
small curls across the brow, 

Fig. 4.—Paletot of black silk, bound with a nar- 
row bias fold of satin. It is leoped up at the side 
with passementerie ornaments, and long ends of the 
silk ornamented with fringe. A belt with long sash 
ends similarly ornamented in the back. 

Fig. 5.—Pa.etot with cape made of rich black silk. 
This paletot is demi-ajuste, and the cape describes 
two square ends in front; at the back it is gathered 
up in the centre, and fastened there with a short 
strap, to which two long sash ends are attached. It 
can be trimmed with chenille fringe and farcy braid. 

Fig. 6.—Tight-fitting paletdt of figured lace, edged 
by a thread lace. It is open at one side, the lace 
extending down the waist and skirt. A sash of the 
same trimmed with lace. 

Fig. 7.—Tight-fitting paletét of black silk, or of 
the same material as the dress. The skirt of the 
paletot is fastened to the waistband. It is rounded 
in front, and looped up at the sides, leaving the back 
in one breadth. Ooat sleeves. The cape has long 
scarf ends in front, and forms a Watteau talma at 
the back. The trimming consists of narrow wide 
pleited ruffies and biag folds. 

Fig. 8.—Bertha, with basque and sash ends. This 
bertha forms a sort of low bodice, both in front and 
at the back. It is composed of bouillons of white 
tulle, edged and divided by narrow strips of colored 
satin. In front there is a round tulle basque, which 
is finished off at the back in long sash lappets. 
This basque and lappets, as well as the bertha, are 
trimmed with a blonde border. A narrow edging of 
the same is placed round the top, and bows of satin 
ribbon on the shoulders. The round waistband, 
placed over the basque, is formed of a strip of satin 
edged with blonde. 

Fig. 9.—Standing collar of plain linen stitched on 
the edge. 

Figs. 10 and 11.—Collars with fancy ends, made of 
linen, and trimmed with lace insertion and edging. 

Fig. 12 and 13.—Victor collar and sleeve of fine 
embroidery and lace. 

Fig. 14.—Ladies’ night-dress of fine cambric mus- 
lin. It is trimmed with tucks and insertion, en tab- 
lier, the piece increasing in width as it descends on 
the skirt. The cuff is made to correspond. 

Fig. 15.—Overskirt of silk for a little girl. This 
can be made of any color fancy may dictate, and 
worn with a white dress, makes a very pretty toilet. 
Our model is of blue, trimmed with silk braid. 

Fig. 16.—Low under-bodice for ladies. This bodice 
is made of white silk, lined with cambric. It is 
edged at the top with a strip of plaited muslin bor- 
dered with guipure insertion and lace. The sleeves 
are trimmed in the same manner. A piece of black 
velvet ribbon is drawn through the strip of inser- 
tion. The bodice may also be made of cambric. 

Fig. 17.—The arrangement for this sash is a rosette 
with long loops of different length. The longest 
loop forms the centre, and the others diminish gra- 
dually in size. It can readily be made from the 
illustration. 

”Fig. 18.—White muslin waist, trimmed with lace 
insertion, edged by a narrow black velvet to form a 
yoke. A row extends around the bottom of this, 
which falls in two long ends in the back. Coat 
sleeve trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 19.—Ladies’ chemise, with a narrow insertion 
band and lace around the neck; the front and back 
are made to correspond by rows of fine insertion and 
tucks. The sleeve is cut up on the top of the arm, 
aad is trimmed with insertion and lace. 
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TULLE SCARFS. 
(See Engravings, Page 117.) 

Tulle scarfs arranged in different styles, These 
scarfs require to be four yards long, and the width 
of the tulle; they are edged by a narrow lace. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show the scarf put on as a Marie An- 
toinette fichu in front. The scarf is folded in two 
and fastened in the middle to the waistband at the 
back ; it is then thrown over the shoulders on either 
side, crossed over the bosom, and carried back to the 
waistband, where it is tied in a bow, finished off in 
two long lappets. 

Fig. 3.—This illustration shows the scarf worn as 
a Scotch plaid—that is, passed over the right shoul- 
der and tied under the left arm. A bow is placed 
upon the right shoulder to fasten down the scarf. 





CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 
(See Engravings, Page 120.) 

Fig. 1—Dress for girl of ten years. Underskirt 
and waist of white grenadine, trimmed with fringe 
and narrow pink braid. Overskirt of pink silk, 
trimmed to correspond, and fastened at the side by 
a rosette of pink ribbon. The waist is short, cut 
square; broad pink ribbon sash. This overdress 
ean be worn with different dresses. 

Fig. 2.—Dress for little girl of blue percale trimmed 
with white braid, and ornamented with white in 
feather stitch above the braid in points. Fullinfant 
waist, with belt and rosette to correspond. 

Fig. 3.—Dress for girl of twelve years of white 
alpaca, trimmed with narrow blue velvet and but- 
tons. Low square neck and short sleeves. Under- 
waist of white muslin. Blue velvet cross and long 
velvet ends on neck and hair. Hat of white straw, 
bound with blue velvet and blue feather, 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


Bot little shopping is done this month, as the ex- 
treme heat leaves little energy to decide the all im- 
portant question of style, etc., and the near approach 
of autumn leaves but little te purchase for the few 
weeks intervening. 

The trains of evening dresses are a little shorter 
than they have been. The example of moderation 
was first given by the fair Empress Eugénie herself. 
Not that they are short now, far very far from it; 
many, many inches can be taken off before they will 
even think of approaching that stage. The dresses 
worn the last season at a crowded party, where danc- 
ing was done, were the next morning fit to be thrown 
away, and the floor of the room used was literally 


‘strewn with strips of lace, tulle, and gauze, 


A dress for a young lady at a watering-place is 
made of white tarlatane, with a train-shaped skirt, 
trimmed with a flounce fifteen inches deep, above 
which comes a double ruche, also of tarlatane. The 
low, round bodice is trimmed with a bouillon anda 
lace border, with a bunch of white asters upon either 
shoulder. But the chief ornament of the dress is the 
sash. First there is a waistband of turquoise blue 
glacé silk, edged with fringe, and fastened with a 
short bow at the back; then two scarf-lappets, also 
of blue silk, edged with fringe, fastened one on either 
side of the waistband in front, raised and joined to- 
gether midway up the skirt at the back under a bunch 
of asters, and falling again in long fringed ertds, The 
lappets are fifteen inches wide. 

Another dress of white tarlatane is trimmed round 
the bottom with a double ruche of tarlatane and 
several rows of white satin ribbon. A second skirt 
of white tulle is spangled with crystal dewdrops, 
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This second skirt is edged round the bottom with a 
double Vandyked trimming of white satin. Low 
bodice, with a small bertha and sash of white satin. 
Two tulle scarfs are fastened on the shoulders, and 
tied together at the back of the waist with a bunch 
of pink roses with frosted foliage. Smaller bunches 
of roses are placed upon the shoulders. The coiffure 
is composed of an aigrette of roses, and a trailing 
garland of buds and foliage. Either of the dresses 
would be a pretty toilette for a bridemaid. 

In fans, we see one of white satin adorned with 
a charming device in point lace, with exquisitely 
wrought pearl sticks, Others of white satin, em- 
broidered in white silk and lace, with ivory, gilt, 
and pearl sticks. Feather and lace fans are the most 
distingué, but they have been in use for some time. 
Marabout feathers, with gold and enamel sticks, is 
a model much in favor. But a pretty, and, in com- 
parison with those mentioned, an inexpensive fan, 
is the violet. It is formed entirely of carved wood, 
scented with a delicate perfume of violet, and carved 
with leaves and flowers of that plant, delicately 
tinted in the colors of nature. 

Black grenadines are very much worn for both 
street and house dresses, trimmed with colors. We 
have seen several walking suits made of it, the dress 
just long enough to clear the ground, trimmed with 
four or five small ruffles bound with silk of any 
pretty contrasting color, the Redingote trimmed to 
correspond, with a sash of ribbon or silk of the same 
eolor, or of the grenadine bound with silk of the 
same color as the trimming. 

We notice a few new trimmings for silk and fancy 
dress goods. Among the fringes we notice the efflé 
neige, or snow fringe, a very pretty narrow fringe of 
crimped silk, headed by a brocaded satin braid which 
falls in small pointed Vandykes over it; the médail- 
lon trimming, formed of ovals of brocaded silk, edged 
with narrow fringe; braid of dull silk, embroidered 
with raised satin flowers; plaits of satin, fringed 
with delicate Marabout feathers; garlands and va- 
rious patterns of silk and satin flowers and foliage, 
ready prepared to be worked in appliqué over the 
dress. 

Another nouveauté is a set of small white, black, 
or colored shells, instead of buttons. The pearl 
shells are the prettiest. We also admired a very 
pretty set of pink coral shells with one pearl within 
each. The ear-rings, brooch, and sleeve-buttons 
should be worn to match with the set of buttons. 
For dark dresses steel and gold, or jet and gold shells 
are pretty. Some very artistic parures are also made 
of oxidized silver. 

For seaside wear for children, we see hats of fine 
white French muslin, lined with a color and a ruche 
around the brim; these can also be had in grass 
cloth, and are a light and pretty hat—prettier than 
a sundown, which is an effectual protection against 
the sun, but not generally a becoming one. 

We cannot resist describing a few bonnets which 
are particularly adapted to the extreme heat of this 
month, First, a bonnet of elegant white blonde of 
the Marie Stuart shape; a pearl butterfly of exqui- 
site beauty quivers in the centre, and a coquet of 
Marabout feathers with pearl drops completes the 
fairy little chapeau. Another is of white chip and 
violet satin; the front, though round, is very high; 
a delicate fringe of feathers falls over the chignon. 
A black embroidered tuJle bonnet has a fichu falling 
over the chignon, and caught in the front with a 
humming-bird. 

In veils we see a very handsome one in embroi- 
dered tulle; it falls prettily over the face, and has 
two long ends that cross under the chignon, and tie 
loosely in front, or are fastened with a flower, bird, 
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or bow a few inches below the chih. This veil can 
be worn over the chignon, and tied in the same 
way under the chin. Another veil falls over the 
chignon, crosses in front as a fichu, and ties at the 
bacly of the waist like a sash; it is made of spotted 
tulle, with a lace around the edge; this style of veil 
is generally worn of an evening without a bonnet, 
and is considered very becoming. 

In lingerie there are some pretty new models. 
Collars, richly embroidered in the Gothic style, form 
three points, and are fastened in front with a bow of 
muslin, the ends of which are embroidered and edged 
with lace. Collars of embroidered Brussels net are 
large and rounded in front; the sleeves have deep 
cuffs trimmed with lace. 

As mentioned in our last, white muslin dresses are 
again very fashionable; they are more serviceable 
than tarlatane, and certainly nothing can be more 
becoming for young ladies. The two following will 
serve as models: The first is a dress of embroidered 
muslin, over a skirt of rose-colored glacé silk. The 
skirt is train-shaped. The muslin bodice is covered 
with a pretty corselet of rose-colored silk, embroi- 
dered with silver, and trimmed with white satin 
rouleaux, and white blonde. A lappet ornamented 
in the same manner fastens the draperies of the 
muslin bodice. The corselet is open in front, and 
fastened with silver cords. The wide sash corre- 
sponds with the corselet both as to material and 
trimming, and forms a large bow at the back, about 
midway up the skirt. The second dress is of clear 
white muslin, and is also train-shaped. The skirt 
is trimmed round the bottom with a deep flounce, 
headed by a ruche of buttercup-colored satin. A 
wide sash is of the same material; it is fastened 
with a large puff at the side. The outline of the 
low bodice is edged with small bunches of golden- 
tinted buttercups, with delicate black foliage. Ifa 
simpler style is preferred, the best way to make up 
a clear white dress is a train-shaped skirt of mode- 
rate length, with a deep flounce, headed with a thick 
ruche. Low bodice, with a bouillon and lace border 
round the top. Bows or flowers on the bosom and 
shoulders, and a wide sash—for sashes are indispen- 
sable this season with white dresses. 

Two very elegant evening dresses have lately been 
prepared for a bride; one is a dress of white tulle, 
with a sash of white gross-grains silk ribbon, em- 
broidered with green-leaf patterns. There are braces 
of the same ribbon on the bodice, and four lapels 
fall over the skirt ; each lapel is ten inches wide at 
the bottom, shaped like a leaf, and richly embroid- 
ered; two fall at the back and one on each side in 
front. The second toilette is of pink glacé silk. It is 
trimmed with wide cross strips of white satin, 
edged with a rouleau on either side, and a border of 
white blonde around the bottom. This trimming 
forms a point at the back of the dress, and comes 
up on one gide about midway up the dress, where it 
is finished off with a large bow of white blonde. 

As it is often a difficult matter for young ladies to 
know what articles to get in purchasing a trous- 
seau, perhaps a few hints on the subject would not 
be objectionable to our readers. Our advice will not 
apply to brides who are not limited in their expen- 
diture, for them it is an easy matter. Furnishing 
stores, dressmakers, and milliners will soon supply 
their needs; but to those who have only a certain 
amount to spend, our hints may be useful. Our 
advice is first to make out a clear list of what they 
want, with the approximate cost of each article; by 
this means they will be able to ascertain if what 
they desire is within their reach, and thus see where 
they can wisely spend more or less, as the case may 
qe. Inall purchases care should be taken to remem- 





ber that it is better to have one really good article 
than two of an inferior quality. In under-clothing 
a dozen and a half of the principal articles is a fair 
quantity, and not too much; and we would also 
whisper a word of caution to brides of a limited 
income (and almost any moderate income is limited 
nowadays, when living is so costly), do not have 
these too elaborately trimmed. In the first place, 
such trimmings are expensive, and they are a con- 
stant source of trouble to you, from getting torn in 
the wash. Plain needle-work is the best and cheap- 
est trimming ; it can be done on the garment, washes 
well, and is no trouble to the laundress, which is 
sometimes a consideration. Have six out of each 
set of things better than the other twelve, for visit- 
ing or any special occasions; these can be trimmed 
with lace and handsome work, as your fancy may 
dictate. In choosing muslin (for now few people 
use linen at all), be sure to get a really good one; 
not too fine, but closely and evenly woven. A good 
test of this is whether the selvage is quite straight, 
not tightened ordrawn. It is always advisable that 
muslin should be well soaked in cold water -before 
being made up; it is easier to work upon, and you 
can then cut out anything to the exact pattern, 
without allowing for shrinking. 

In stockings, select good ones; one pair of good 
ones will outwear two or three poor ones. At least 
a dozen pair are required. Flannel skirts should be 
embroidered with silk, linen floss, or zephyr, six are 
needed. Muslin skirts can be made as the fancy of 
the owner dictates ; too wide a margin is given to 
the trimming of muslin skirts for us to attempt a 
description. Colored skirts offer as varied a theme. 
A bright silk skirt of a color to be worn with 
many short dresses as an underskirt is desirable. 
For a Balmoral skirt to be thoroughly useful, 
a black and white is the most desirable; they 
wash well, and can be worn with any dress, do 
not look too cold in winter or hot in summer, and 
then can always be trimmed with a color when their 
freshness is on the wane. We have given several 
trimmings for these skirts, and next month will 
give other styles. Night-dresses can be had most 
elaborately trimmed; we have lately seen some 
fronts composed almost entirely of one broad piece 
of Valenciennes lace made on purpose, and stitched 
in with a band of jaconet muslin. This was of 
course lined with colored silk, and was very elegant; 
but it certainly would have made a most beautiful 
Garabaldi body, and was more suitable for that pur- 
pose. Then they can be made with puffs and inser- 
tion, or tucks and insertion, or the yoke can be 
embroidered or braided; the latter wears nicely, and 
washes well. With regard to handkerchiefs, you 


cannot well have less than two dozen. Plain hem- 


stitched ones are always fashionable and servicea- 
ble; the initials or monogram can be embroidered 
in the corner. Of course, for those who like and 
desire them, there are a variety of fancy handker- 
chiefs that can be used for morning and home wear. 
Unless there is a great deal of visiting in prospect, 
four full dress handkerchiefs would be quite suffi- 
cient; these can be made of lace insertion, muslin 
insertion, and lace edging; they can be purchased 
ready made, or any neat sewer with a little trouble 
would make one herself. Lace handkerchiefs can 
also be purchased to match the collar and sleeves, 
One word of advice—never purchase imitation !ace- 
The plainest linen collar, and plain hemmed hand- 
kerchief are more to be desired than the best imita- 
tion lace ones that can be bought. We could fill 
pages with hipts on the other articles necessary for 
a trousseau, but, for the present, our space admits 
of no more. * FasnHion, 
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COLGATE & CO.’S 
Aromatic Vegetable Soap 


IS PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED 


FOR THE DELICATE SKIN OF 


LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


SOLD BY ALL 


Dealers in Perfumery and Toilet 
Articles, 


$10 TO $20 A DAY GUARANTEED. 


OOD Agents wanted to introduce our new 
STAR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. 
Stitch alike on both sides. The only first-class, low- 
priced machine in the market. We will consign 
machines to responsible parties, and employ Ener- 
getic Agents on a Salary. Full particulars and 
sample work furnished on application. Address 
W. G. WILSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, Boston, 
Mass., or St. Lowis, Mo. 


WOMAN'S 
MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Toe NINETEENTH Awnnvat Szssion will open 
October 14, 1868. For further particulars, address 
the Secretary, Mrs. E. H. CLEVELAND, M. Dd., at the 
College, North College Avenue and Twenty-second 
St., Philadelphia. ANN PRESTON, M.D., Dean. 


$10 to $20 a Day, Sure, and no money required 











inadvance. Agents wanted everywhere, male or 

female, to sell our Patent Everlasting White 
Wire Clothes Lines. Address the American WiRE Co., 75 
William St., N. Y., or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


MACHINE STUCK 
NEEDLES, 


J. ENGLISH & 00., Feckenham. 


The advantages of this new plan are as fol- 
lows :-— 


1. The elegance and neatness of style. 

2. The great saving of time in taking the needle 
from and returning to it. 

3. “he yom | of losing the needles or spoil- 
ing . em by frequent handling; each one being so 
secured as to render it impossib 
taken for use. 


le to fall out until 


Price of 100 needles, 40 cents, and a 3 centistamp to 
pay return postage. 


Address L. A. GODEY, 
N. E. Cor. Sizth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ITALIAN COURIER’S OFFICE, 
38 Golden Square, 
Lendon, England. 





FAMILIES or SINGLE persons about to visit 
Europe are informed that they will always find, at 
the above office, experienced and intelligent couriers, 
possessing the hig 1est testimonials, y addressing 
a letter to the Secretary, J. FonpAToRI, by the 
steamer in advance of the party leaving America, a 
courier will be dispatched to meet their arrival at 
Liverpool. For any further information, address as 
above. 





ANTED, AGENTS, 


$75 to $200 per month, everywhere, male and 
female, to introduce, throughout the United 
States, the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This ma- 
chine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, 
bind, braid, and embroider in a most superior 
manner. Price only $18. Fully warranted for 
five years. We will pay $1000 for any machine 
that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or 
more elastic seam than ours. It makes the “ Elastic Lock 
Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
agents from $75 to $200 per month and expenses, or a 
commission from which twice that amount can be made. 
ddress, SECOMB & CO., 
Pittsburg, Pa., or Boston, Mass. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and really 
practical cheap machine manufactured. 


MOTH PATOHES, FRECKLES, and TAN. 


HE ONLY RELIABLE REMEDY for those 
Brown DIscoLoRATions on the face is 
“ Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion.” 

* Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy” is an 
infallible cure for black grubs and pimples in the 
face. Sold everywhere. 

Dr. Perry treats successfully all Diseases of the 
Scalp, Loss of Hair, and Premature Grayness. No 
charge for consultation Sago or by letter. 

Address Dr. B. C. PE RY, Bond St., New York. 








FASHIONABLE STATIONERY. 
Sent by Mail, Post-paid. 

Messrs. J. E. Tinton & Co., Boston, Mass., will 
send by mail, post-paid, a handsome book of assorted 
fashionable note papers with envelopes to match 
stamped with any initial desired, to the address ot 
any one remitting to them $12. In sending, write 
the initial desired clear and plain. 





Robes, Lingerie. 


Confections, Dentelles. 


Mme. Merlot Larchevéque, 


21 Boulevard des Capucines. 


EN FACE LE GRAND HOTEL. PARIS. 
ENGLISH SPOKEN. 


THE FASHION EDITRESS 


Of GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK is prepared to fur- 
nish the following articles :— 

Ladies’ and Children’s complete Wardrobes, Paper 
Patterns, Dresses, Cloaks, Ladies’ Ornamental 
Hair, Knit Goods, Zephyrs, Trimmings, 
Millinery, Hair Jewelry, Silver- 
ware, Jewelry, Wedding 
and Visiting Cards, 

Paper and Envelopes, Card-cases, etc. etc. 

Address FASHION EDITRESS, 
Care of Godey’s Lady’s Book, Philada. 


GERMANTOWN TELEGRAPH. 


THE BEST FAMILY PAPER PUBLISHED. : 
Great attention is paid to the AGRICULTURAL Dn- 


PARTMENT. Price $2 50in advance ; $3 00 if not paid 
inadvance, Address 
P. R. FREAS, 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 











b PHOTOGRAPHS of distinguished men 
and beautiful women, mailed for 10 cents. 
Address BLACKIE & CO., Broadway, New York. 
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ENTURIES OF TRIUMPH over Dyspepsia, Liver 


Disease, Bowel Complaints, and various febrile and_ nervous 
disorders, has immortalized the Seltzer Spa, and these victo- 


ries are now repeated throughout this hemisphere by 


Tarrants Kifervescent Seltzer Aperient, 


containing all the elements, and producing all the happy results of 


the Great German Spring. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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medium is superior to any other periodical or paper published. The 
reason is that ite circulation extends to every town, village, and hamlet 
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: For 1868. 
The Cheapest of Ladies’ Magazines, because it is the Best. 
Edited by Mrs. 8. J. HALE,-and L, A. GODEY. 





IT is hardly necessary for ti proprietor of Govar'fter’s Boor"to issue a prospectus every year, as but little 
can be done tv improve the Book, and its long soaginnes prosperity «thirty-reven years) as the friend of woman, the 
arbiter of fashion, the encourager aud publisher of the best literature of the day, the pattern from which all others 
copy. being unmistakable evideucert its appreci Wovelt tiferediibtry’ “LITERATURE, FASHIONS, axp 
ART are equally treated, and the publisher is’ proud. to say that hig isithe oldest magazine in this country. It is 
published and edited by the same person who commenced it, and issued the first number on the first of July, 1830. 


ADING, MATTER¢- 
In this there will beanjimprovement. The volumesfor 1868 willfbe set up with new-faced type, and of a size 
that will enable us to giyé @n.additional quantity of reading matter, amounting to about twelve pages in each 


number. : pa 
BEAUTIFUL STEEL PLATES. 


Of these the Lapr's Boox contains fourteen each year; superior (we Challe comparison) to any published in 
this country, either in bogk,or.périodica]. = \ ys z : me 
FY 


ee 
THE,-L TERATURE-<OF- THE LADY'S “BOOK. 


No other magazine can exh t@ list of popular contributors equal to the following :— 


ie oo MARION HARLAND, 
Author of “ Alone,’’ ‘‘ Hidden!Pathy”’ “‘ Nemesis,” etc., who’contributes to no other.monthly publication, will furnish 


a new novel for 1868, called ¢¢ PHEMIx RowLayp,” that will run through the year. Her.sturies are anxiously sought 
after, and as they are copyrighted, cau be found nowhere but in:Gopry. <-' 


Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, MissS. Annie Frost, Mrs. Metta Victoria Victor, Mise Mary W. Janvrin, 

Mrs. E. Eek e. Rutledge, Miss Louisa 8. Dorr, Mrs. C. A. Hop 

: P oe Bs ee Miss Julia Dunlap, « hos if othere. 
“OUR FASHION PLATES. 


The original double'fashion-plates will be coutinued. Please compare them with the other so-called fashions of 
our contemporaries. We give moré figures, better\engraved and colored;.aud,truen fashions. After our coloréd 
fashions are completed HyLNTay he w"sliould be received from our attentive.European correspondent, we give it 
in a wood engraving in the same numbér. This always brings our fashions down,to,the latest date. 

MODEL CO -Dhe,only. magazine in this country that givesthese, designs is the Lapy’s Boox. 
They are drawn express ® Book by I. H. Hopas, Architect Pe “sighs Mylo 


DRAWING 1 ‘ESSONS.—in this we are also aloné, no other magazine giving them. 

ORIGINAL MUST This Seeasmest is.under the superintendence ofad Srarre Hotitoway, Ese, and 
Goper’s is the only niagazin@.ib Which music: preparediexpressly for it oppeane. | Ore 

We have also a CHILDRENS, a HORTICULTURAL, and a HEALTH de ment. 

®. GODEY’S INVALUABLE RECEIPTS UPON-EVERY, SUBJECT. 

We were the first.to,make this department an object of interest to th ; i it will be found information of 
value for the Boudoir,,Nursery, Kitchen, House, and Laundry. Articles maitfactured from receipts taken from the 
Lapy’s Boox have often,received premiums at fancy fairs. Rte ~~ 

TINTED ENGRAVINGS.—This is a series of engravings that noo 
give great satisfaction. “w™ ces 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK DEPARTMENT. 


The illustrations:im this department,consist of de#igns for 






attempted but ourselves. They 


EVENING, Wate OR NING. AND BRIDES’ DRESSES, HEADD 3S, HAIR-DRESSING, CAPS, 
BONNETS, C S, MANTILLAS. RIDING HABITS, ROBES-DE-CHAMBRE, UNDERSLEEVES, 
SL 


IP “WREATHS, COLLARS, CHEMISETTES, EMBROIDERY, KNITTING, 
~SNBTTING, TATTING, CROCHET, and FANCY ARTICLES of all kinds. 


And everything new, a8 s00n Xs it appéars in Europe, is at once traneferred to GoDrr? Some of these designs are 
printed in colors, in #'#tylé"unequall 3 AAU) myrana, le 


* * ee 


[222 TERMS FOR 188 Soe . 

One copy, one ye ol eres. 98 00 Bight”copt jaw vent, ae extra copy to 
Two copies, One year = =f = WSR - 5 50 “g- the;per: ettingtup the club, making nine 
Three copies, oné ye Lari e i79 ést ee 7 50 Seveppi : ce Sis - - - 2100 
Four copies, one yéa - - . - x 10 00 ~ copies, é + ebony — copy to 
Five copies, .one eemextra copy tothe". "& the (pé e club, making 

: he cinb; mak ng Rix opies 414 00 twel Fe bop eee = = © = 37 3 
Godey’s Lady’s Book. hur!s:Home,Magazine will be sent one year on re of $4 00. 





















person getting uf 1 
-and.Art 


Godey’s Lady’s Book and The Children’s Hour will be sent one year o eipbof $3 50. 

Godey’s Lady's Book, ere gazine, and Gaitdren'ssHoar will be none one year on receipt of $5 00. 

ga CANADA subscribers must send 24 cents additional for every subscription to the 
Lapy’s Book, and 12 cents for either, of the othermagazines, tospay the American postage. 

aa The money must all be sent at one time for any,df the clubs, and additions may be made to clubs at club 
rates. The Lapy’s Boox will be sent to auy post-office where the subscriber may reside, and subscriptions may 
commence with any month in the year. We can always supply back numbers. Specimen numbers will be sent on 
receipt of 25 cents, 

HOW TO REMIT.—I» remitting by Mail, a Post-orrtce Oxper or a Drart, payable to the order of L. A. Godry, 
is preferable to bank notes, as, should the Order or Draft be lo«t or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to the sender 
If a Draft or a Post-office Order cannot be procured, send United States or National Bank notes. 


Address L, A. GODEY, 
N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 























Established 1861. 
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The Great American Tea Company 


Receive their Teas by the Cargo, from the Best Districts of China and Japan, 
and sell them in lots to suit at 


CARGO PRICES. 


To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea trade, we will start with the American 
houses, leaving out of the account entirely ttf profite of the 
Chinese factors. - 


lst. The American house in China or Japan makes large 
profits on their sales or shipments—and some of the richest 
retired merch» nts in the country have made their immense 
fo: tanes through their houses in China. 


24. The Banker makes large profits: upon the foreign 
exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 


Sd. lhe Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in 
many cases. 

4th. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and the 
Parchaser sells it to the Speculater in invoices of 1000 to 
2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

Sth. The Speéulator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer 
in lines at a profit of 1l0to 15 percent. Sa” 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale 
Groeer in lots to suit hie trade, at a profit of about 10 per 
cent, e 

7th The Wholesale Grocer sells it'to the Retail Dealer at 
a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Sth. The Retailer sells it to the consumer for ALL THE 
PROFIT HE CAN GET. _ 

Whew you have added to these grant profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, poreaens, and waste, and 
add the original eost of the Tea,"it will be perceived what 
the consumer has to pay. And aow We propose to show 
why we can sell so very much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away w'th all these various profits and 
brokerages, cartages, storages, : , and waste, with 
the exception of a small commission paid for purchasing to 
our correspondents iu China and Japan, one cartaye, and a 
small profit to ourselyes—which, on our large sales, will 
amply pay us. te . 

By our system ofsupplying Clubs throughout the country, 
consamers in allyparts of the United States can receive 
their Teas at the same prices (with the smnall additional 
expense of transportation) as though they bought them at 
our warehouses in this city. ss 

Some parties inquire of us how t proceed to get 
up a club. The answer is ag is; Let each person 
wishing to join iu a club, say how much tea or coffee he 
wants, and select the kind aad: Our Price List, as 
published in the paper or in circulars. Write the 
names, kinds, and amounts plainly ow a list, as seen in the 
Club Order in the next column, and when the club is com- 
plete send itto us by mail, and we will put each party's 
goods in separate packages, and mark the name upon 
them, with the cost, so there need be no confusion in their 
distribution—eaeh party getting exactly what he orders, 
and no more, The cost of transportation the members can 
divide equitably among themselves. ©. 

Parties sending Club or other otders for less than $30, 
had better send Post-Office Fr money with their 
orders, to save thé expense of by express; but 
— orders we will forward by express, to collect on 

elivery. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up the clab. Our profits are small, bat we 
will Le as liberal as we can afford. We send no compli- 
mentary package for Clabs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon 
getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the 
Castom House stores to our Warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfac- 
tion. If they are not satisfactory, they can be returned at 
vur expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. 

The Company have se the following kinds from 
their Stock which they recommend to meet the wants of 
Clubs. They aresold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Com- 
pany sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 
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“t PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 

OOLONG (black), .70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 

r Ib Ow ’ 
pe MIXED (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c., 
best $1 per lb. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (black), 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1 10, best $1 20 per Ib, 

IMPERIAL (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best 
$1 25 per Ib. 

YOUNG HYSON (green), 800., 90c., $1, $1 10, 
best $1 25 per Ib. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1 10, best 
$1 25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER (green), $1 25, best $1 50. 


Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 per pound by 
purchasing their Teas of 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, : 
Post-office Box, 5643 New York City. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30¢., 35e., best 40 cents per 
ound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and fami- 
ies who use large eg) ao Coffee, can economize in 

that article by using oar FRENCH BREAKFAST and DIN- 
NER COFFEE, which we will sell at the low price of 30 
cents per pound, and warranted to give perfect satisfaction, 


CLUB ORDER. 
Epwarps, Sr. hepnne Co., N. Y., 


ne 3, 1867. 
Tue Great AMERICAN + y- mt goats 
31 and 33 Vesey St New York. 

Dear Sirs: I herewith send you {llncrionsd oa for Tea. 
The last was duly received, and gives veneral. satisfaction. 
As long as-you send us such govd Tea, you may expect a 
continuation of our patronaye As a further evidence that 
the subscribers were satisfied, you will observe that I send 
you the names of all thoxe that sent before who were near 
out of tea, with a large addition of new subseribers. Ac- 
cept my thanks for the complimentary package. Ship this 


as the other, and oblige 
Your obedient servant, DAVID C. McKEE. 


4b Japan eeeeeeceress J. Havens... +-- «pt $1 25. 
5 do Japan ---+++-s++--J. Havens ----- +> -at 
1 do Gunpowder-------J. Havens ---«----at 
ldo Japan o06s ee alee 8. Curtis--------+ at 
2 do Young Hyson---- 8. Curtis--------- at 
ldo Japan... ----+--: N. Shaw-.---------at 
1 do Young Hyson----- N. Shaw:--<-s...-at 
3 do Young Hyson- ---- R. McCargen--+---at 
2 do Green. -+-+++«-++++-R. McCargen: -----at 
4do Green -------+-++.Wm. Barraford ---at 
1 do Gunpowder -------A, H. Perkins----- at 


And ten others. --..---Total----+-+-+» $51 05 


SERESSSESS 
Hoenn wemad 
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N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number re- 
side, by cLuBBING together. can reduce the cost of the’r Teas 
and Coffees about one-third (hesids the Expreas charges), by 
sending directly to “ The Great American Tea Company ™ 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves ax 
branches of our establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or timitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorizethe use 
of our name. 

POST-OFFICE orders and drafts make payable to the 
order of ‘The Great American Tea Company.” Direct let- 
tersand ordersto — 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 


W YORK CITY. ) 
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